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INTRODUCTION 


Realizing that some readers consider any introduction an im- 
pertinent superfluity, I will try to be telegraphically brief. 

The present series has been planned to complete and bring 
down to date the twenty-one volumes of our American holi- 
days, and PLAYS for our American holidays. Except for occa- 
sions not covered by the first series, most of the plays, poems, 
stories, essays, articles, games, projects, exercises, activities, etc., 
which are provided here for each celebration, are of more recent 
date than the corresponding volume of the standard set. In the 
DAYS WE celebrate will be found some of the best work of such 
authors as Eleanor Farjeon, Rose Fyleman, A. E. Housman, 
Vachel Lindsay, Alfred Noyes, Walter De la Mare, John Mase- 
field, Leonora Speyer, and Sara Teasdale — all written too re- 
cently for inclusion in the parent series. 

There is a large proportion of easily staged-and-acted plays, 
pageants, masques, dances, and tableaux. These have nearly all 
been planned with an eye to economical production. Most of 
them have been written specially for these volumes. Much mate- 
rial has been provided for the use of teachers, and of children 
of all ages. 

Together with its two parent series, I trust that the days 
WE CELEBRATE will provide a practical and down-to-the-minute 
library of holiday literature for everybody. 


R. H. S. 
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PLAYS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S FIRST CASE ♦ 

A Play for Lincoln* s Birthday 
By Delle Oglesbee Ross 

PERSONS IN THE PLAY 

Sarah Lincoln, about 19, Abraham Lincoln’s sister 

Mrs. Andrew Crawford, a brisk, good-natured woman 

Andrew Crawford, a former school teacher 

Ann Robey, about 17 

John Logan, the plaintiff 

Aaron Grigsby, engaged to Sarah Lincoln 

James Gentry, a man of importance in the community 

Allen Gentry, about 18, his son 

Abraham Lincoln, about 17, an awkward youth 

Isaac Jones, the defendant 

Squire Lamar, who was the judge appointed to try the case 
Two Lawyers 

Other men and women in the schoolroom 
Time: Summer, 1824. 

Place: Gcntryville, Spencer County, Indiana. 

Scene: Interior of a one-room school house, used as a court 
room. 


* This play may be produced without royalty where no admission is charged. 
Otherwise a fee of three dollars must be paid to the author, 317 North Marion 
St., Oak Park, 111. 
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4 CELEBRATIONS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

Notes: The characters are dressed in the style of the 1820’ s, 
some in backwoods attire, others in better fashion. Sarah Lin- 
coln is neatly, but rather poorly dressed. Abe, in outgrown back- 
woods clothing. Ann Robey and Allen Gentry, James Gen- 
try and the Crawfords have a more prosperous appearance. 

The play is based upon an anecdote about Abraham Lincoln 
told by a former neighbor. The account is found in “A Missing 
Chapter in the Life of Abraham Lincoln” by Bess V. Ehrmann. 

The schoolroom is a bare unattractive place. An open door, 
center back, is the only cyitrance. Small windows arc at left and 
right center. On left of door is a bench with a water pail and 
gourd dipper. At right back a desk or table is placed across the 
corner. Short benches are on either side of the desk, and several 
longer ones arc directly in front. On the left side of the room, 
benches are placed diagonally so that the occupants face the 
audience. There may be a blackboard, globe, books or other 
evidences of a schoolroom, though it is now vacation. It is ap- 
parent that the weather is very hot. The women fan themselves 
and some of the men drop of to sleep and are nudged awake by 
their neighbors. During the action of the principals the rest en- 
ter, whisper to each other, change places, pull the benches 
around, and in other ways give the impression of subdued ac- 
tivity. The room is empty when the curtain rises. Sarah Lin- 
coln, with Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Crawford, enters at once. 

Sarah. Seems we’re the first ones — 

Mrs. Crawford. (Takes of her bonnet and fans vigorously.) 
Well, we’ll have our choice of seats ’tany rate. 

•Andrew Crawford. (Wipes his brow with a large colored 
handkerchief .) Whew! This weather should hurry the corn 
along! 

Sarah. Here comes someone el.«e — must be — Oh — it’s Ann 
Robey — 

(Ann Robey enters.) 
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Mrs. Crawford. Howdy, Ann — 

Andrew Crawford. Well, Ann, you are as red as a rosy — 
Ann. Oh, it’s so hot! The sun just seems like a ball of fire 
shinin’ down — 

Sarah. A picnic in the grove would be more to my liking than 
this here trial — 

Ann. Mine, too! 

Mrs. Crawford. I’ll agree there — but Andrew thought we 
oughter come — 

Andrew Crawford. It will be an interesting point of law. If I 
were still the schoolmaster — 

Ann. What’s it all about? I don’t seem to get the hang of it — 
Sarah. Seems like I don’t either — 

Andrew Crawford. Then I will attempt an explanation — 
Mrs. Crawford. Make it clar — now — none of them long 
new-fangled words you and Abe Lincoln like to fling at us — 
{They all laugh.) 

Sarah. Oh, Abe! He’s a one for you! 

Andrew Crawford. To continue — 

Mrs. Crawford. You haven’t started yet — 

Andrew Crawford. Now, Mrs. Crawford — 

Mrs. Crawford. Don’t “now” me! Get on with the tale — 
Andrew Crawford. It seems that Isaac Jones and John 
Logan each have a flock of geese — 

Mrs. Crawford. They live right next door to each other you 
might say — 

Ann. Just that pond and piece of woods between them — 
Andrew Crawford. Both flocks are gray geese — 

Sarah. Mis’ Logan promised me some feathers fer my bed, 
time Aaron and I get married — 

Andrew Crawford. Sarah — Ann — Mrs. C.! Have you ever 
heard me speak of the heinous crime of interrupting? 

Sarah. I’m sorry, sir. 

{She curtsies. They laugh. Mrs. Crawford and Ann seat 
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themselves on the benches facing the audience.') 

Andrew Crawford. To continue — the pesky varmints — 
(to quote John Logan) — the pesky varmints from the woods 
kept getting those geese — 

Ann. That’s the trouble raisin’ fowls — 

Andrew Crawford. So Logan and Jones decided to shut the 
birds up at night — 

Mrs. Crawford. Weasels can git through them cracks be- 
tween the logs. 

Andrew Crawford. Perhaps — if I may be allowed to go on. — 
At any rate one night John Logan missed one of his geese when 
he went to shut them up — 

Mrs. Crawford. And he made tracks fer Isaac Jones’ barn — 
Andrew Crawford. There he found the missing goose — 
Mrs. Crawford. {Sarcastically.) So he sez! 

Andrew Crawford. Yes. But Isaac says differently. Since 
then there have been arguments and accusations — 

Mrs. Crawford. They’ve threatened each other, too — 
Andrew Crawford. So they agreed to let the law decide — 
Sarah. Makes a holiday like, ’tany rate — 

Ann. Sh! Here comes John Logan now — 

Mrs. Crawford. Him and his witnc.sses. 

(John Logan enters accompanied by several men. He seats 
himself on the bench at the left of the table. Ilis witnesses sit 
upon the benches facing the desk. They whisper to each 
other. ) 

Mrs. Crawford. Ain’t -■\be cornin’? He wouldn’t miss a thing 
like this, would he? 

Andrew Crawford. Yes, where is .Abraham? 

Sarah. He’ll be along right quick now, I reckon. 

Ann. Allen said they would come with his father — 

Sarah. (Tauntingly.) Ho! “Allen said”— -seems like you’re 
quoting considerable of .Mien lately — 

Mrs. Crawford. How come, Ann — u.sed to be .Abe you quoted 
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— wasn’t it? 

Ann. Oh, Mrs. Crawford — {She is very shy and confused.) 
Andrew Crawford. Sho’ now, Mother, don’t you be teasing 
our pretty Ann Robey I 

(Aaron Grigsby enters with several others. Sarah quietly 
slips over to him. They whisper a moment then join the Craw- 
fords.) 

Andrew Crawford. Well, Aaron, have you also come to see 
who stole the old gray goose? 

Aaron. Me and several others, seems like — 

Sarah. Did you see anything of brother Abe, Aaron? 

Aaron. Can’t say I’ve seen him, exactly — 

Sarah. What do you mean? 

Aaron. Well — I heard him — -goin’ by the field towards James 
Gentry’s place — he was readin’ out of a book — 

Ann. What a boy he is to read! 

Andrew Crawford. I understand he has found a new place 
to borrow books — 

Sarah. Yes, sir, at Daniel Glass’s house — near the ferry 
landin’ — 

Mrs. Crawford. I’m told Dan’l Glass has a sight of books — 
Sarah. A hull case full of them! 

Andrew Crawford. That will be a godsend to Abraham. He 
has read all there are in this neighborhood. 

Aaron. Guess he must have been cornin’ from there. He was 
readin’ at the top of his voice — sounded like law — 

Mrs. Crawford. Prob’ly tryin’ to find out how old Squire La- 
mar is goin’ to conduct this case — 

Ann. Well I bet he could do it! (.\nn goes to look out of the 
door. Turns back to her friends.) I thought I heard Allen’s voice. 
They ought to get here soon — it’s most time for the Squire to 
come — 

Sarah. Oh, Isaac Jones ain’t here yet. 

Ann. Seems it’s time for all to be here — 
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Mrs. Crawford. I wouldn’t git in a bresh about it. Abe may 
be slow but he’s most giner’ly in the place he aims to be when it’s 
time — 

Andrew Crawford. Slow and sure — that is Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Sarah. I’ve seen him move quick enough — 

Aaron. If there’s a good reason — 

{Voices are heard outside — then Abe’s loud and clear.) 
Abe Lincoln. I tell you now, the Lord never meant for one 
human being to own another — 

James Gentry. I agree with you there, Abe — 

{They enter. James and .'\llen Gentry salute the assem- 
bled people, .\llen moves quickly to Ann, his father pauses 
to speak to John Logan before joining the Crawfords, etc. 
Abe stands in the doorway. He is tall, gangly, homely, but 
there is something different, something set apart that is sensed 
by his neighbors. His coonskin cap is pushed on the back of 
his head. He carries a large book under his arm, and is evi- 
dently still full of the subjeet about which he has been talking; 
and his eyes flash as he stands looking in, then soften as he 
sees Ann.) 

Abe Lincoln. Howdy, neighbors — 

Various Voices. Howdy, Abe. 

Mrs. Crawford. What are you so warm about, Abe? 

Abe Lincoln. Well — I’m warm because it is warm — and 
then — I've just been reading in the Statutes of Indiana — and I 
thank the great Power that we are not allowed slaves in this state. 
Andrew Crawford. I think we all join you in that — 

Abe Lincoln. It’s against all reason that such a thing be 
right— 

James Gentry. Aside from the moral right and wrong it’s bad 
business — 

Mrs. Crawford. Bad business! How? I don’t believe in slav- 
ery — but I thought it was good business. 
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James Gentry. What chance is there for a free white man, 
who is not a large land-owner, against slave labor? 

Andrew Crawford. He has no chance at all! 

James Gentry. That is the reason many of us left Ken- 
tucky — 

Allen Gentry. Do you mind, Abe, when we went to N’Or- 
leans on the flat boat? 

Abe Lincoln. I do mind, Allen — ’twan’t so long ago — 

Allen Gentry. That slave auction we saw — 

Ann. Tell us about it, Abe — 

Abe Lincoln. I’ll never forget it! It is burned into my mind 
forever ! 

Allen Gentry. Mine too! 

Abe Lincoln. There in front of a big building — a warehouse, 
I think, was a sort of block or platform — 

Allen Gentry. We were right close to it — 

Abe Lincoln. {Emphasizing his word-picture with gestures.) 
A crowd of colored folks was huddled up against the building — 
and a lot of white people stood around — 

Allen Gentry. Some of ’em mighty fine-lookin’ too — 
Andrew Crawford. Many slave owners are fine, intelligent 
upright men — That is what I can’t understand — 

James Gentry. Go on, Abe — 

Abe Lincoln. When we came along, a husky young negro was 
standing on that block — and they were auctioning him off like he 
was a beef critter — or such like — 

James Gentry. Yes, yes, that’s the way it’s done. I’ve seen it 
myself when I’ve been down river on the flat boat — and over in 
Kentucky — 

Abe Lincoln. That was bad enough — but there was worse — 
Ann. Oh, Abe — worse? {She puts her hand on Allen’s arm.) 
Abe Lincoln. Worse — even if it seemed like the Evil One 
himself couldn’t have done worse — but they did! 

Sarah. Abe! 
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Abe Lincoln. They did! There was a young girl standing 
with her mother — 

Mrs. Crawford. Darkies! 

Abe Lincoln. Yes — but what of that? It was a mother with 
her girl child, wasn’t it! Like you and your mother, Ann — 

Mrs. Crawford. What — 

Abe Lincoln. {Growing more intense.) And a big, dirty, 
white ruffian took hold of that young girl — and tore her out of 
her mother’s arms! 

Ann. Oh! 

{The crowd are all listening, their attention centered on 
Abe.) 

Abe Lincoln. That’s what he did! Tore her away from her 
mother’s arms — and sold her — like a shoat! 

{There is a gasp of horror.) 

Allen Gentry. It was just like Abe tells — 

Mrs. Crawford. Can’t nothin’ be done to stop such doin’s? 
Abe Lincoln. I — don’t — know. But this I do know — if ever I 
get a chance to hit that thing — I'll hit it hard! 

{He brings one fist down on the other. There is a murmur 
and low talk among the listeners.) 

Andrew Crawford. Abraham, my lad, I believe you will! 
WTio knows how God will move to destroy that blot on our fair 
land? 

Sarah, .\aron — you never would hold with ownin’ slaves, 
would you ? 

Aaron. Never — not even if we go down to Kaintuck to live 
after we git spliced — 

Abe Lincoln. When's this .splicing coming off? 

Sarah. You know mighty well it’ll be a good while yet, Abe 
Lincoln! I haven’t earned my housekeeping gear — even — 
Ann. Oh, Sally, I’m weaving two blankets — one for you and 
one for me — 

Sarah. That’s mighty good of you, Ann — 
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Abe Lincoln. Well, you want to look out, Sarah, Aaron may 
get tired and go on to Kaintuck without you — 

Aaron. None o’ that now, Abe Lincoln — 

Abe Lincoln. Mighty fair ladies in old Kaintuck — 

Sarah. Now, Abe, don’t torment — 

Abe Lincoln. None of us homely Lincolns could keep a man 
in Indianny when Kaintuck beckons — 

Aaron. I’ll lay you out fer that, Abe — 

{They begin to wrestle and horseplay, laughing and shout- 
ing while the others laugh with them.) 

Andrew Crawford. I’d like to see Aaron Grigsby lay out Abe 
Lincoln — 

Allen Gentry. Huh — I’d like to see anybody do it! 

Sarah. Oh, brother Abe, do be keerful — 

Mrs. Crawford. Come now, Aaron — come, Abe — this ain’t 
no place fer such ructions — 

James Gentry. This is a court of law — remember its dig- 
nity — 

Mrs. Crawford. What fer a kind of a feller air you, Abe Lin- 
coln? Giving a speech so solemn it makes us weep one minute, 
and wrastlin’ like a ba-ar the next — 

Andrew Crawford. What are you going to make of yourself, 
Abraham? 

Abe Lincoln. {Dusting himself and picking up his cap.) 
Who — me? WTiy I’m — I’m going to be President of these here 
United States — {lie says this laughingly, but sobers, stands 
very erect, the laughter and taunts of the crowd die away, and 
they look at him almost in awe. Repeats slowly.) President of the 
United States! 

Andrew Crawford. Then God help you, if that be your des- 
tiny, Abraham! 

{There is a silence. Then Isaac Jones, his witnesses, and 
others enter.) 

Isaac Jones. Howdy — Howdy — 
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Several in Crowd. | Isaac 

[ Howdy, Jones — 

Isaac Jones. Hot day fer a trial, ain’t it? 

{He walks past Logan with averted face, and sits on the 
other side of the desk. His witnesses sit near him on the front 
benches. They whisper to him and to each other. Allen and 
James Gentry go to the door and stand there for a moment, 
Abe seats himself near Ann Robey.) 

Abe Lincoln. Ann, do you remember when we were young 
’uns, and had a playhouse near the big grape-vine swing? 

Ann. Of course I do, Abe, and how you used to fix all sorts of 
play pretties to surprise me — 

Abe Lincoln. I had the thought, Ann, that maybe I could fix 
play pretties for a real house some time. Our house — Ann — 
Ann. Oh, Abe. you never did! 

Abe Lincoln. Well — if I did — ’twas just a boy's dream, I 
reckon — 

Ann. But, .\be — you know that Allen and I — 

Abe Lincoln. Yes — yes — I can see. .•Mien’s a fine fellow, 
Ann. You couldn’t do better — 

Ann. .\be. you see — I’m just a quiet homebody kind of a girl. 
Strangers make me shy like — .Mien and I will live here, likely, 
all our lives — but you — 

Abe Lincoln. What about me? 

Ann. I have a feeling about you — you're different from the 
rest of us somehow — 

Abe Lincoln. Sho’ — now — 


.•^NN. ’Tis true, .\be! I couldn’t keep up with you — where — 
where — you’re going — 

Abe Lincoln. Who knows where I’m going? W'here anyone 
is going? 

Ann. Well, you — 

Abe Lincoln. Stick to .'\llen, Ann. You arc sensible to do so— 
{Excitement has been growing in the crowd. Voices bceomi 
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loud — ^JoHN Logan and Isaac Jones stand up facing each 
other.) 

Isaac Jones. Wouldn’t need to take time for a trial this hot 
weather — and the crops needin’ our attention — if you weren’t so 
sneakin’ — 

John Logan. Me — sneakin’! I’ll thank you — 

Isaac Jones. Thank me fer nothin’! You pulled that goose 
outen my flock — 

John Logan. Think you kin get another goose fer nothin’ — 
that’s what — 

Isaac Jones. Calf me a thief! {He doubles up his fists.) 
John Logan. If the shoe fits — 

{He threatens Isaac with his fists. Several witnesses try 
to hold them. There are cries of “Shame!” “Wait for the 
Squire!” “Cool down!” etc. Abe has been sitting, hands in 
pockets, engrossed in his thoughts. Then, becoming aware of 
the quarrel, watches them, takes his hands out of his pockets, 
gets up awkwardly, leans against the bench.) 

Sarah. Abe — Abe — what you goin’ to do? 

(James and Allen Gentry turn from the door.) 

Allen. Don’t mix in, Abe — 

Abe Lincoln. {Smiling as though amused.) Time somebody 
mixed in — {The men are still hitting out at each other. Abe 
\makcs up his mind and drawls.) What means this gathering here 
today? (Logan and Jones stop in surprise, all look at Abe.) 
I can tell you what it means — 

Allen. {To his father.) Now he’s getting started — ^you can’t 
stop him — 

Abe Lincoln. It’s all on account of an o-l-d g-r-a-y g-o-o-s-e! 
Worth about two bits! {Turns to Logan and points.) John 
Logan, if you win your case today, what have you won? 

John Logan. Wal — 

Abe Lincoln. I can tell you. You’ll have won an o-l-d g-r-a-y 
g-o-o-s-e! Worth about two bits! Just about! 
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(John Logan opens his mouth to speak; but Abe whirls 

and points at Isaac Jones.) 

Abe Lincoln. Isaac Jones — what will you get if you win 
your case today? 

Isaac Jones. What’ll / get? 

Abe Lincoln. You will get an o-l-d g-r-a-y g-o-o-s-el Worth 
about two bits — just about! 

{Here and there someone laughs. A man calls out “Good 
fer Abe.”) 

Aaron Grigsby. Go it — Abe — 

Abe Lincoln. {Flinging his arms about.) Not two geese — 
just one o-l-d g-r-a-y g-o-o-s-e! Worth about two bits — just 
about ! 

Mrs. Crawford. Abe’s right. 

Abe Lincoln. {Very seriously.) But you, Isaac Jones — and 
you, John Logan, whichever one wins — you will lose! 

Sarah. What’s he gettin’ at? 

Abe Lincoln. For you will lose your one-time friendship — 
{The men look at each other. There arc calls of “Right! ” “Abe’s 
right!”) and put a whole community here at outs — 

James Gentry. It would come to that, sure — 

Abe Lincoln. The heat of the summer has heated your tem- 
pers. I urge upon you to do the manly thing — the proper thing — 
the right thing — 

Ann. They surely can’t hold out — 

Abe Lincoln. Stand up — and shake hands — Make up! And 
have no more to do with this goose case! 

{The two men clasp hands, there is laughter and applause. 

Calls of “Good for you, Abe!” “It takes Abe!” “Hurray for 

Abe!”) 

John Logan. We’re a couple of old fools, Isaac — 

Isaac Jones. Abe has the right of it, ’twan’t wuth splittin’ 
friendship — 

{Voices are heard outside. Squire Lamar and two lawyers 
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appear in the doorway. They see the plaintiff and defendant 
with their arms around each other’s shoulders. Abe, making 
his way to the door, is held back as his neighbors slap him on 
the back, seize his hands, etc.) 

Squire Lamar. What’s this! What’s this! 

Andrew Crawford. You are too late, Squire — 

Aaron Grigsby. Court’s over — 

Squire Lamar. John Logan, Isaac Jones — I was to try a case 
for you — 

Allen Gentry. Abe Lincoln did it for you. Squire — 

Isaac Jones. He made as pretty a plea as ever you see — 
John Logan. And won the case fer both of us — 

Isaac Jones. We’re satisfied, ain’t we? 

John Logan. We are! We are! 

Squire Lamar. Well, Abraham Lincoln, so I have a rival in 
my own court room — 

Abe Lincoln. Pretty poor rival. Squire Lamar. 

Squire Lamar. Ever read law, Abe? 

Abe Lincoln. Some. I’m going to read more when I can find 
the books — 

Mrs. Crawford. Books — books — and ever more books! 
Andrew Crawford. Well, Abraham, looks like you will be 
a lawyer before you are President. 

Abe Lincoln. Maybe so — maybe so. I’ve had a taste of the 
law — and it’s sweet on my tongue. 

Squire Lamar. You’ll do, my boy, with that desire. Come to 
Rockport some time and see if I have anything on my shelves 
that will suit your fancy. 

Abe Lincoln. Thank you kindly, sir. I’ll do that. I would 
go further than that for a chance at a new book. 

Squire Lamar. Then I will be expecting you. 

Andrew Crawford. It is a shorter road to Rockford than to 
the President’s chair, Abraham. It is a long, long road to Wash- 
ington, 
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Abe Lincoln. A long road — and a lonesome one, I reckon — 
Ann. But at the end — 

Abe Lincoln. At the end? {He turns and his gaze passes over 
his neighbors’ faces.) There is an end to every man’s road. Who 
can tell the end of mine? 

CURTAIN 

LINCOLN FINDS A WAY * 

A Play for Lincoln’s Birthday 
Time about 30 minutes 

By Ivy Bolton 
CHARACTERS 

Peggy Anne Glanmorgan, a debutante 

Ralph Glanmorgan, her brother 

Will Hetherington, her kinsman 

Aunt Dlnise, her aunt 

Helene Glanmorgan, her coiisin 

Mrs. Edmonstone, a fashionable leader of society 

Uncle Walter, her uncle 

Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States 
The Secretary of State 
Polly, a parrot 

Time: TAc last year of the Civil War. 

Scene I: A room in the Glanmorgan mansion. It is well fur- 
nished with sofa, chairs, etc. A very high bookcase is at the back 
with a step ladder before it. A parrot is on a stand at left. 

* For pt-rmission to produce, apply to the author, Miss Ivy Bolton, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, 407 West 34th St , New York, N Y. 
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Peggy Anne comes running in. She picks up her wide skirts 
and dances. 

Peggy Anne. I am grown up at last — really and truly. {She 
runs over to the parrot.) I am grown up, Polly, do you hear? 

Polly. Go ’way. You’re a liar. Go ’way. Po-oor Polly. 

Peggy Anne. You unmannerly bird! I am grown up, I tell 
you. Greet Marguerite Annette Glanmorgan and say goodbye to 
Peggy Anne. {She drops a curtsey.) 

{Enter Ralph. He stands and looks at her.) 

Ralph. What on earth are you doing, Peggy Anne? 

(Peggy Anne whirls round to face him.) 

Peggy Anne. I am grown up, Ralph. What do you think of 
that? 

Ralph. Much you are, Peggy Anne! If you live to be a hun- 
dred you will never grow up. 

Peggy Anne. Marguerite Annette Glanmorgan, Ralph. I am 
grown up, you rude boy; for I am going to Washington to the 
President’s Birthday Ball. I have to make a real curtsey to 
Abraham Lincoln himself — so.” 

{She curtsies; but her foot slips and only an undignified 

clutch at her audience saves her from a fall. Ralph catches 

her and drops her on the sofa. He takes an easy chair him- 
self.) 

Ralph. Let’s hope you improve upon that, Peggj’- Anne. Shall 
I stand by to catch you gracefully in my arms or are you plan- 
ning to seek the help of the President? 

Peggy Anne. I think the help of the President would be the 
most exciting, Ralph. Oh, what fun it is to be grown up! 

Ralph. Again I say you are not, Peggy Anne. I shall not be 
of age for two more years and how is a chit of seventeen to get 
ahead of me? 

Peggy Anne. I have done it. I went to my first dance last 
night, and I was a belle too. Aunt Denise said so. 
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Ralph. Don’t be too modest, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. What a tease you are, Ralph. I am just telling 
you the truth. Of course I am not a beauty like Helene; but 
Aunt Denise really called me a belle. Think of her approving of 
me to that extent! What a tomboy I was five years ago, and how 
horrified she was when she saw me. 

Ralph. H-m-m. What about the tree you climbed yester- 
day? 

Peggy Anne. It was an easy tree. I wanted some ivy; that was 
all. It did upset Helene. She is so proper. What is the matter with 
Will Hetherington, Ralph? 

Ralph. {Evasively, with hesitation.) You change subjects so 
suddenly, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. I want to know. There is something wrong with 
him. Six months ago he went off the proudest and happiest boy 
in the world over his appointment to the President’s staff. Now 
he is back without any special reason, a grave and sober man 
who never laughs. 

Ralph. He is just growing up, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. People do not have to grow up that way. Look 
at me! 

Ralph. You are different. People get into scrapes, Peggy 
Anne, whether they are grown up or not. I — well Will is in one. 
I believe the President has forbidden him the White House — 

Peggy Anne. Then why is he going to Washington with us? 

Ralph. That is what nobody knows. Will is insisting, that is 
all. Don’t talk about it, Peggy Anne. Uncle Walter does not want 
his father to know. It would just break Colonel Hetherington’s 
heart to know Will was not — well, all right. 

Peggy Anne. Scrapes or no scrapes, he is all right. He is Will. 

(Ralph rises. He goes off at lejt.) 

Polly. Go ’way. You’re a liar. Polly wants a cracker! 

Peggy Anne. I’d like to know who taught you that! I wish — 
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I wish I could help Will. I wonder if I could — at the President’s 
ball. {She climbs the ladder, starts to take down a book, but 
changes her mind and sits aloft swinging her feet.) Oh dear, 
I don’t want anything to be wrong with Will. How good he 
was to Ralph and me when we came here. We have always 
been a duty to Aunt Denise, though Uncle Walter loves us. 
But it was Will who made us happy, coming in from next door. 
Will who was my hero with his plans and his ideals. Here he 
comes. 

{Enter Will Hetherington. He walks with his head 
bowed, not noticing the girl. Peggy Anne balls her handker- 
chief and throws it at him. He starts and looks up at her.) 
Will. Peggy Anne! What are you doing there? 

Peggy Anne. Thinking how nice it is to be grown up, Will. 
Will. {Quizzically.) Grown up? It looks it, Mademoiselle. 
Peggy Anne. I was looking for a book first of all. I am grown 
up, really. I am going to Washington to the President’s ball. I 
shall be a real lady out in society. Miss Marguerite Annette 
Glanmorgan at your service. Will. Peggy Anne is gone. 

{She springs down. He catches her hands to steady her. He 
looks at her for a moment, sadly and gravely.) 

Will. Don’t grow up, little comrade. Go on being — ^just — 
Peggy — Anne. 

Peggy Anne. {Shaking her curls.) There is a reputation to 
be lived down. Will. Marguerite Annette is to be a proper per- 
son who never never does untoward things. What ails you. Will? 
You look different. Isn’t it fun to grow up? 

Will. {Bitterly.) Fun, no. Oh, for the old carefree days of 
the past! Ask no questions, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. I’d like to help. Will. 

Will. No one can, you least of all. You are only a child and 
cannot understand, Peggy Anne. 

{Exit Will. Peggy Anne looks after him.) 
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Peggy Anne. A child indeed, and I do want to help! Why 
was I not born big and tall and dignified and stately? Then peo- 
ple would believe me. 

CURTAIN 

Scene II: A room at the White House on the night of Febru- 
ary 12. It is not very crowdcdly furnished but there is a long 
mirror at right, and a locked desk at left, which can be seen from 
the mirror. At one corner Peggy Anne is standing in her ball 
dress. She has torn a ruffle, and her cousin Helene is on her 
knees beside her mending it. Over at some little distance are 
Aunt Denise and Mrs. Edmonstone. 

Peggy Anne. Mishaps follow in my train. You had better 
pray that I do nothing else untoward, Helene. How dreadful it 
would be if I disgraced the family at the White House! 

Helene. {Laughing.) You are such a child, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. I am four years younger than you are, that is 
true; but that fact does not explain why every nail and splinter 
within ten miles should seek me out. How beautifully you have 
mended the tear, Helene. Thank you. {She stoops to kiss her 
cousin.) 

Mrs. Edmonstone. The child has charm, Denise. She has 
not Helene’s beauty, but she has charm. She will be a success. 

Aunt Denise. Yes-s but I never feel sure of what Peggy 
Anne will do next. Are you ready, Peggy Anne? Wait here. 
Helene, we must leave these wraps in the dressing room. Peggy 
Anne might tear her clothes again. She is such a child. 

{Exeunt Aunt Denise, Mrs. Edmonstone and Helene.) 

Peggy Anne. I had better not sit down. There might be a 
nail on one of the chairs. I wonder where Will is staying. He 
could not come here. There is Uncle Walter. 

{Enter Walter Glanmorgan.) 

Uncle Walter. What are you doing here, Peggy Anne? 
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Where are the others? 

Peggy Anne. Gone to take off their wraps. Aunt Denise was 
afraid I should tear my dress again, so I am to stay here. Where 
is Will, Uncle Walter? 

Uncle Walter. Do not mention him here, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. No one will tell me what is wrong. Uncle Walter. 
And I do so want to help. 

Uncle Walter. It is too big a problem for a child like you. 
I must find the others. Wait here. 

(Peggy Anne walks over to the mirror. Enter Will. He 

comes in furtively and does not notice her in the shadow. He 

bends over the desk and manipulates it.) 

Peggy Anne. {Looking into the mirror.) It is not the grow- 
ing up that is so difficult ; it is convincing people that you are. 
Now, Marguerite Annette, be careful and see if for once you can 
be a credit to the family. You know adventures always seek you 
out — {She stops and stares as she sees Will open the desk.) 
— What are you doing here, W^ill? 

(Will starts — He looks frightened.) 

Will. I — I — You startled me, Peggy Anne. {He tries to put a 
paper into his pocket.) 

Peggy Anne. I thought you could not come here — I thought 
the President had forbidden you. Will. 

Will. It — it is just a paper I wanted. See, it is my own writ- 
ing, Peggy Anne. 

Peggy Anne. You were stealing it. 

Will. You have me in your power. Here, take it if you will. 
It proves my — my treachery. It means years in prison if not 
worse. It is a time of war. 

(Peggy Anne crushes the paper.) 

Peggy Anne. Shall I ever want to laugh again? Oh — I must 
be dreaming. I must wake ! 

Will. Are you going to betray me, Peggy Anne? 

Peggy Anne. No. Oh, you must get away tonight. I will keep 
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this for a little while and then — I will give it to the President. 

Will. {Holding out his hand.) I knew you were to be trusted, 
Peggy Anne. 

{She shrinks away from him.) 

Will. {Flushing.) You do not understand. It was just a copy 
of a paper they wanted. I was in difficulties. I — 

Peggy Anne. You — you were false to your trust and to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Will. 

Will. {Angrily.) What a child you are! 

Peggy Anne. {Drearily.) You must ride fast, Will. Go to 
New Orleans and then to South America. There you will be 
safe. 

Will. {His anger dying.) Safe and an exile. Fool, fool that 
I was! 

Peggy Anne. Why do you go then? 

Will. What else can I do? Give myself up? 

(Peggy Anne nods — fighting her tears.) 

Will. Have you forgotten the alternative? Would you choose 
it, Peggy Anne? 

Peggy Anne. If I were guilty I would pay in full and not sulk. 

Will. {Slowly.) I believe you would. {She dashes away her 
tears.) Why do you help me when you despise me so? 

Peggy Anne. Because of your father, because you were good 
to Ralph and me, because you were my hero — once. 

(Will staggers back. Then pulls himself together.) 

Will. You are right, Peggy Anne. I will pay. 

Peggy Anne. You will give yourself up? 

{Enter Abraham Lincoln.) 

Lincoln. What does this mean? Did I not forbid you this 
house. Will Hetherington? 

Will. True, Your Excellency. I have something to tell you. 
You must know all. 

Lincoln. The tale protesting your innocence, of course. 

Will. {Steadily.) No, the truth of my black guilt, Mr. Presi- 
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dent. Give him the paper, Peggy Anne. 

{She hands it to the President. He reads it.) 

Lincoln. You copied this and gave it to Fairfax. Why? 

Will. I copied it. I was in debt — I — they told me it would 
wipe it out. I — 

Lincoln. I see. Gambling as they said. Once you had be- 
trayed your trust, you were in their power. They made you a 
thorough traitor. This got abroad. How came you with this pa- 
per again? 

Will {In a low tone.) I stole it from the desk. Your Excel- 
lency. 

(Lincoln walks over and looks at the broken lock. He 

closes the desk.) 

Lincoln. And this lady helped you? 

Will. No, no. She saw me. Peggy Anne made me see what a 
traitor I was. I am guilty. I — am ready to pay. 

{Enter the Secretary of State.) 

The Secretary. Of all the impudence! Here is this young 
blackguard in your very presence. {He puts a heavy hand on 
Will’s arm.) There will be a warrant issued at once for his 
arrest. 

Lincoln. Wait. {He puts up his hand towards Will.) Si- 
lence there, sir. Such words as these have to be proved. 

The Secretary. The proof is in that desk yonder. 

(Lincoln has put the paper in his pocket. Now he buttons 

his coat and goes over to the desk.) 

Lincoln. I do not find any paper here. When you find it, 
bring it to me. In the meantime I have investigated the matter. 
Will Hetherington is my good friend. This affair is at an end. 

The Secretary. Then there is nothing to do but seek the 
paper. 

Lincoln. Exactly, sir. 

{Exit The Secretary.) 

Will. {Incredulously.) You will give me another chance? 
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Lincoln. I need loyal hearts and true, Will Hetherington. 
One such as yours will be is a birthday gift worth while. I fear 
the Secretary of State will have a weary hunt for that paper. {He 
smiles and touches his pocket.) As for thanks, they are due to 
Peggy Anne. It was well for us both that we had a woman’s 
loving heart and quick wit at our service. Come with me now, 
lad. It will be well for us to be seen together tonight. 

{Exeunt Abraham Lincoln and Will. Peggy Anne goes 
slowly to the mirror.) 

Peggy Anne. I must not have wet eyes. {She smiles sud- 
denly.) He said a woman’s loving heart and quick wit. Why, 
here I am, grown up at last. 

CURTAIN 


MOONLIGHT * 

By Mary Stewart Sheldon 

Prologue: Scene in streets of New Salem, 1830. 

Fifteen Years Later 

Act I: Bar in rough shack. 

Act II: Interior of Jack Armstrong’s cabin. 

Act III: Interior of Court House. 

CHARACTERS 

Denton Offut, store-keeper 
Dr. Dunn 

Jack Armstrong, leader of Clacy Grove Gang 
Hannah Armstrong, lack’s wife 

♦ Where no admission is charged, this play may be produced free. Otherwise, 
for a fee of $5.00, written permission must be secured from Mrs. Raymond 
Sheldon, Chestnut Ridge Road, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
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Clacy Grove Gang 

Country People, men and women 

Sheriff 

Group of Small Boys 
Abe Lincoln, 21 years old 
Uncle Sammy, bar-tender 
Allen, house painter 
Metzker, plumber 

Duff Armstrong, in Prologue, a baby. In Act I, about 16 
years old 

Duff’s Friends, his Gang 
Sheriff 

Audience in Court House 
Judge 

Smith, Counsel jor the Prosecution 
Jury 

Every incident in this play is taken from some life of Lin- 
coln. The historical time has been disregarded in order to bring 
events closer together. Most of Lincoln’s words are quotations. 

Prologue 

Street scene in New Salem, to left Offut’s store with sign, 
“OFFUT’S STORE GENERAL MERCHANDISE. AlsoHorse 
Trainer — Tames with Magic Whisper for $5." Beyond is very 
small Post Office with sign. Opposite is Rutledge’s Tavern. 
Backdrop has continuation of street painted on it, small cabins, 
etc. Characters are dressed as backwoodsmen, women in calico 
with sunbonnets, etc. Dr. Dunn carries doctor’s bag. Offut 
is dressed in black with red scarf across chest, fastened on hip 
with rosette. Wears Mexican hat. Lincoln has trousers tucked 
into high boots, torn shirt open at neck, old broad-brimmed hat. 
He is, of course, made up to copy authentic pictures. As curtain 
rises Offut comes out of store, locks door behind him, meets 
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Dr. Dunn who comes from Tavern. 

Dunn. How-de, Offut? 

Offut. How-de, Doc? Say, Doc, heard you were appointed to 
choose the new Postmaster. What’d you think of taking my clerk, 
Abe Lincoln, the tall lanky feller from Kentucky, who helps in 
the store? 

Dunn. No, no, Offut, he wouldn’t be any good in the Post 
Office. He’s too fond of lying on your counter, head on roll of 
calico, readin’ books. Besides, the tough fellers here. Jack Arm- 
strong and his Gang from Clacy’s Grove, say as Abe’s a coward, 
’fraid to fight. How’d he guard the mails? 

Offut. Sorry, Doc, you see — Abe’ll be out of a job, and he 
hasn’t any friends ’round here. {Looks around furtively and 
drops his voice.) Truth is. Doc, I’ve gone bust, lost all the money 
I put in the store — more too, heaps of it! I’m gettin’ out of 
here now like greased lightnin’. I’m in a hell of a hurry, so 
would you mind givin’ this key to Abe when you see him, and 
tell him I’ve quit? 

Dunn. Sure — {Takes key .) — ^but tell me — 

Offut. Hush! — Folks are cornin’. I’m off — 

{Exit right, front. From the other entrances men and 

women, boys and girls enter. Jack Armstrong with his wife 

Hannah, carrying baby, and his Gang are among them. 

Jack and Gang look especially rough. All are talking, whis- 
tling or singing scraps of songs, noisy and gay.) 

Dunn. {To friend who has greeted him.) Regular Saturday 
night crowd, ain’t it? All here to celebrate. 

Sheriff. {Enters and calls.) Anyone here seen Offut? 

Dunn. Yes, I saw him a few minutes ago; why? 

Sheriff. I’ve got a warrant for him all right. He’s cleared 
out owing a pile of money. Borrowed from his clerk, Abe Lin- 
coln, too. Took all the boy has, and hasn’t paid him a cent’s 
salary. 

Jack Armstrong. {Stepping forward.) Don’t be sorry for 
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him. He’s a queer duck, all right. My Gang here offered to give 
him a fight, let him have the pick of any one of these wolves he’d 
tackle, ’cause we don’t like looney strangers around this town, 
and what’d he say but, “I don’t hold with all this woolin’ and 
pullin’,” and put his nose in a spellin’ book. 

{Exit Sheriff.) 

Dunn. If he’d been any good I’d ha’ given him the job of 
Postmaster, but as it is — here he comes. 

(Lincoln enters, surrounded by small boys all talking at 
once. ‘‘Say, Abe, you won the marbles all right, but how’d 
yer do it?” — “Might tell us — “Sure — ” “Do, Abe, tell us 
how’d yer alius win?”) 

Abe. {He speaks in slow drawling voice, very pleasant.) Sure, 
I’ll show you. {He kneels down on one knee.) You pick up all 
the marbles and you can keep them. That fair enough? {He 
places a marble, shoots at it, apparently hits, repeats. Boys 
crowd around admiringly so that audience cannot see marbles. 
Crowd looks on in silence.) There. {He rises.) The marbles are 
all yours now; pick them up and divide. 

{The boys scramble to get marbles, sit on steps to store 
dividing.) 

Dunn. Say, Abe, Offut asked me to give you this key. He’s 
cleaned out the store and cleared out of town. Sheriff after him. 

Abe. {Takes key, turns it over in his hand looking at it.) 
Well, I guess this key is all the pay anyone’ll get from Offut. I’ll 
be lookin’ for another job. 

Jack. {Savagely.) Say — are you good for anything? Can’t 
you do nothin’ ’cept play marbles and read spellin’ books? Yer’re 
’fraid to fight! 

Abe. No, Jack, I’m not ’fraid to fight. Seemed silly, that was 
all. If you want we’ll have a bout here now. 

Gang. {Shouts.) Make your bets, ladies and gents ! Who’ll bet 
on Offut’s prize clerk? Who’ll put up a dollar? I’ll bet a jack- 
knife. 
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{Crowd is amused and interested. Bets are exchanged.) 
Jack. Say, Hannah, you stand near ’nough for that kid Duff 
to see this fight. May be proud to say he saw it some day. 

{Crowd makes semi-circle with opening toward audience. 
Small boys pocket marbles and run around trying to see be- 
low people’s arms, shouting encouragement to Abe. He and 
Jack take off hats, roll up sleeves, take a jew light steps around 
with fists closed, ready to strike. There is a crash — Jack goes 
down, springs up and goes on figktmg. Another crash. Jack 
is down again, gets up more slowly. Fight continues as long 
as actors wish. From the beginning Abe is the stronger and 
more skillful, but not brutal. Jack falls back, sees he is being 
beaten, and calls to Gang — “Come on, fellers, git this man 
down!” They dash in kicking Abe, trying to trip him. He be- 
comes angry, lifts Jack up bodily, hand on throat demand- 
ing, “Had enough?” — throws him down on ground and springs 
back against wall of store as Gang rush up to him.) 

Abe. All right! I’ll lick every mother’s son! Come on! 

Gang. {Falter, look at one another — burst out laughing, ex- 
claiming.) He would, all right — Say Abe, you’re the Champion 
of Clacy’s Grove! — Clacy’s Grove? He’s the champion of Illi- 
nois! Say, Jack, are you ’live enough to see the first feller that 
ever licked yer? 

Jack. {Gets up slowly, hand to head, one eye closed.) Say, 
Abe, I got yer all wrong. You’re the toughest guy ever I met. 
Want yer for a pal, I do. What yer say? 

Abe. {Laughing.) All right. Jack, proud to be one of the Gang. 
Jack. One of the — Hell — yer’re the leader of this show now, 
and there’s nothin’ we won’t do fer yer. Say, where’s my girl 
Hannah? (Hannah steps forward.) Abe, this here’s my wife 
and my kid Duff. 

( T hey shake hands.) 

Abe. Proud to meet you, Mrs. Armstrong. 

Jack. Don’t Mrs. her. Call her Aunt Hannah like all the boys 
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do. You’ve lost yer room over the store. How about coming down 
to our cabin in Clacy’s Grove and livin’ there for a spell? 

Hannah. Do, Abe, we’ll be proud to have yer. I’ll mend yer 
shirt. 

{During the fight Abe’s shirt was torn to ribbons.) 

Dunn. Well well, guess I’ll be changin’ my mind. Abe, that 
was some fight, ’poligize for ever thinking you were scairt. You’re 
jest the feller we need for Postmaster, you’ll guard the mails, 
you will. Will yer take the job? 

Abe. Thank you, Doc. Thank you, Hannah, it’ll be fine to have 
this shirt mended before I begin delivering mail. 

{Cheers and laughter, cries of — “Good old Abe!” “Bring 
us some letters, Abe.” “Have a drink on us, Abe ! ” Some crowd 
into Tavern; others exchange articles put up in bets on fight. 
Full moon shines in sky of back-drop.) 

Hannah. It’s gettin’ late for Duff, Jack, guess we better be 
startin’ home. 

(Abe takes baby from Hannah’s arms, carries him. The 
three go out together, left back.) 

Act I 

Interior, rough cabin, set up for bar near Camp Meeting 
tent. Shelves with glasses, bottles, jars. Large red jar in center 
top shelf. Two kegs of beer with plugs. Bar-tender, Uncle 
Sammy, fat and ruddy, draws plug out of keg, fills glass, takes 
drink. Allen and Metzker enter. Allen is dressed in white 
painters' overalls and cap, splashed with paint, brushes in pock- 
ets. IMetzker in dark overalls with plumbers’ tools in pockets. 
He is very dirty and greasy looking, hair too long, sly and shift- 
less. Both have evidently been drinking. 

Allen. We’re lookin’ for Duff Armstrong. Seen him? 

Uncle Sammy. No, he’s not been here, Allen. He’s probably 
at Camp Meeting yonder. That’s where all you folks ought ter 
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be tonight. I jest set up this show so’s to be handy when they all 
get thirsty from too much psalm-singin’. 

Metzker. We’re thirsty all right; but we ain’t been to no 
Camp Meetin’. Give us each a drink. No, not beer, whiskey 
straight. {Drinks.) Now look here, yer got to help us find Duff. 
We’re goin’ to tar and feather him — right, Allen? 

Allen. Sure — only that’s too good for him. String him up to 
a tree and shoot him with his sling-shot, that’s better. 

Uncle Sammy. Why — why, gentlemen! Duff’s mischievous 
I know, but what’s he done to swing for? 

Allen. Swing he will — bet my soul he will — {Gets off stool 
and swaggers.) He came down street with that sling-shot, pep- 
pered away at everything, broke my window, shot my cat. Skairt 
my boss so he reared and I fell off. I threatened him, and look 
here — (He takes off cap.) He shot right through this. Might as 
well have shot me, only he was lucky. 

Uncle Sammy. {Amazed.) Bless my soul, didn’t know Duff 
was that good of a shot. Well, if you gentlemen will pay for the 
drinks — 

Metzker. Pay? Be damned to yer! Listen, where’d Duff get 
his shot? From my shop. Stole my lead he did. No wonder I 
don’t have any work. Nothing left to work with. I’ll go find that 
thief. {Staggers off to right.) 

Allen. He’ll swing, I tell yer. 

{Exit. Sound of gay voices singing a chorus off stage.) 

Duff and his Friends. {Burst in.) Say, Uncle Sammy, we 
must drink to Duff. — You too. He’s made the prize shot of the 
State. Shot through old Allen’s cap! — Too bad he didn’t shoot 
an inch lower, though ! 

Uncle Sammy. Now, boys, boys, you’ll get your beer right 
enough, but look out — 

Duff. Look out? Why, Uncle Sammy, ain’t yer proud of me? 
See what I kin do. {He steps back some distance, loads sling-shot 
and pulls band.) I choose the red un. {He shoots at red jar on 
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shelf. It shivers and falls in pieces to floor.) 

Uncle Sammy. All right, all right! You’ll pay for that, or 
your old lady will. Here’s your beer now. Drink it and hurry 
home, there’s trouble brewing I tell yer. 

(Metzker enters, left, has hat pulled down over eyes, hand 
on pistol in belt. Boys catch sight of him, call ironically — 
“Why here’s our friend Metzker.” — “Good-evening Mr. 
Metzker, do you miss the pussy?” — “Have a drink on me, 
Metzker.” Duff holds out his mug of beer to Metzker who 
takes it and throws beer into Duff’s face and eyes. Duff 
springs forward and knocks him down.) 

Uncle Sammy. Stop it! No fightin’ here! {He jumps over 
counter and grabs Duff who is trying to strike again.) You boys 
take Metzker outside and put him on his boss. 

(As Boys pick up Metzker and, half supporting, half 
dragging him, take him outside, Duff sinks upon stool.) 
Duff. Uncle Sammy, why didn’t you let me give him another? 
He’s a dirty skunk, he is — says we stole his ol’ lead. Like to fight 
him fair some day when he isn’t loaded. (Allen enters left un- 
noticed.) Like to see him dead as a door-nail. 

(A thud is heard from outside. Boys re-enter carrying body 
of Metzker, lay it on floor.) 

Boys. We put him on his hoss, he’s too drunk to stay there — 
rolled off. (Uncle Sammy bends over figure feeling heart.) 
What is it. Uncle Sammy? 

Uncle Sammy. Boys — he’s dead! 

Allen. (Rushes out shouting.) Sheriff! Sheriff! Murder! 
(Sheriff and Allen enter together. Crowd follows, shouting — 
“Who did this?” “Who’s murdered?” Uncle Sammy slips out 
unnoticed.) 

Allen. (Pointing at Duff.) There’s the murderer! Did it 
with this sling. (He picks sling up from ground where Duff 
had dropped it.) I saw it all! 

Boys. Uncle Sammy, say it isn’t true! 
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Allen. And where is Uncle Sammy? Gone, run away, ’cause 
he was scairt he’d be caught in this. Game’s up. Duff, yer’ll swing 
fer this like I swore yer would. 

Hannah. {Entering.) What’s this? What’s Duff done now? 

Sheriff. Sorry, Aunt Hannah, he’s gone too far this time. 
Murdered a man, that’s what he done. We’ll be goin’ to jail. 

Duff. Mother, I didn’t — 

(Sheriff drags him off, crowd jollows. Gang gathers 

around Hannah who sinks on stool, burying head in hands, 

shaking with sobs.) 

Act II 

Inside rough cabin. Jack Armstrong, ill and shrunken, seated 
in rocking-chair , wrapped in patchwork quilt. Hannah is stir- 
ring something in saucepan over fire. Brings it to him. 

Hannah. Jack, try and drink this. It’s broth made from the 
rabbit Duff’s friends shot fer yer. They’re alius hangin’ round 
tryin’ to help — poor kids ! 

Jack. {Takes spoonjul Hannah jeeds him, then shakes his 
head.) Can’t swallow, Hannah, can’t think of nothin’ ’cept Duff 
behind them bars. Every night I dream of him swingin’ from the 
gallows. He alius was a mad chap. Now he’s done this — 

Hannah. P’raps he didn’t. Jack, the Gang swears he didn’t. 
They say ’twas the fall from his hoss killed Metzker. 

Jack. And who’s to prove that? Uncle Sammy’s hidin’ some- 
where. Allen’s friends with all the moneyed folks in town. He 
painted most of their houses — paints ’em free now, I hear, if 
they’ll help hang Duff. And he’s got Smith, the smartest lawyer 
chap in the county to help him. Swears he’ll pay him five hundred 
dollars the day Duff swings — {Groans and buries head in 
hands.) 

Hannah. {Sinks into chair sobbing.) And we got no one to 
take our side! 
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Jack. I tell yer, Hannah, sell everything we got, this ol’ cabin, 
the critters — leave me die in the woods, but git some feller to 
speak fer Duff — 

{Knock on door.) 

Hannah. {Sadly.) Who’s there? 

{Door opens and Lincoln steps in. He is dressed in dark 
clothes, black string tie, holds broad-brimmed hat in hand.) 
Hannah. {Rising and looking as though she saw a ghost.) 
Why — ^who — who — Why — it’s Abe!! 

Lincoln. {Comes forward and puts his arm around Han- 
nah’s shoulders.) Well, Aunt Hannah, I’m mighty glad to see 
you again. Jack, old boy, {Takes his hand.) you don’t seem as 
spry as usual; but we’re all getting on. 

Jack. You’re gettin’ on, Abe — not in years, yer as fine as a 
fiddle, but ye’re gettin’ on in the world. Hear ye’re the best law- 
yer in the State — 

Hannah. Runnin’ for Congress too we hear, making speeches 
all over — 

Lincoln. Isn’t it queer? Folks like me belong in the back- 
woods, not running the Country. Seems like yesterday I was 
carrying mail round here, and Aunt Hannah was making shirts 
for me while I rocked Duff’s cradle. Speaking of Duff — 

Jack and Hannah. {Together.) Oh, have you heard? — 
Lincoln. Yes, yes, I’ve heard, and that’s why I’m here. 
Dropped everything minute I heard, to come. I’m going to de- 
fend Duff. 

Hannah. Abe, we never could pay yer. We’re poor folks, Abe, 
haven’t nuthin’ ’cept this cabin and a few old critters. 

Lincoln. You’ll never owe me anything. I owe you the home 
you gave me years ago, and my services are free to you as long as 
I live. Now tell me all you can about this trouble. 

{He sits down; firelight shines on face. Jack and Hannah 
sit one on each side, apparently talking, while curtain goes 
down.) 
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Act III 

Interior of Court House built of unpainted boards. Open win- 
dow back right. The Court House is filled with men and women 
dressed as simply as in first act. They face Judge’s seat behind 
table at right. Jury is seated at left of Judge facing him. Duff is 
in front row of benches beside Sheriff. Behind him sits his 
Gang. Two Lawyers and Allen, seated at Judge’s right, also 
facing him. Lawyer for prosecution is very dandified, striped 
shirt, loud tie and coat. Lincoln as in last act. Allen wears coat 
over dirty white overalls. 

Judge. {Rises.) Gentlemen of the Jury, you have heard all the 
evidence for and against Duff Armstrong. It remains for the 
counsels for the prosecution and defense to sum up the case be- 
fore you decide what the verdict will be. Mr. Smith, we are ready 
to hear your side. 

Smith. (Rises and faces Jury, then audience.) Your Honor, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I believe that I have proved to you that 
this prisoner is guilty of murdering Mr. Metzker on the night of 
August 29th. My witness, Mr. Allen, is known in this town as an 
honest man. A few minutes before the murder he overheard Duff 
say, “I wish Metzker was as dead as a door-nail!” Is this true, 
Duff? 

Duff. (Rises.) Yes, but — 

Smith. That is enough. The witnesses for Duff are this Gang, 
whose word no one can believe. They have robbed your apple 
orchards, (Crowd, “Yes, yes.”) shot birds over your land. 
(Crowd, “True enough ! ”) And this Duff, the leader of the Gang, 
has broken your windows, killed your pets, and finally killed an 
innocent man with this. (He picks up sling-shot from Judge’s 
table and holds it up. Murmurs from crowd, “Sure, that’s Duff’s, 
all right.”) Mr. Allen swears that he saw this murder committed 
by the light of a full moon — gentlemen — there is no need for 
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me to say more. 

(y45 he takes seat, voices are heard among crowd, “No 
chance for Duff.” — “He’s as good as hung,” etc.) 

Judge. Mr. Lincoln, will you make your plea? 

Lincoln. (Rises slowly, speaks distinctly as though thinking 
aloud.) Your Honor, Gentlemen of the Jury, my friends, this case 
seems to be finished and the Jury are prepared to retire and re- 
turn with the verdict of “guilty” against Duff Armstrong. His 
witnesses have been discredited by Mr. Smith. Think back to the 
time you were the ages of these boys. I knew some of you then. 
Did we ever raid apple-orchards, shoot over neighbors’ land? 
Some of us used sling-shots, I remember. (Responses from 
crowd: “That’s true.” “Good old Abe, I remember once” — ) I 
know the Armstrongs. They are good people, not bad people. 
The wild boy. Duff, I held in my arms as a baby, I rocked his 
cradle at Clacy’s Grove. I am sure in my heart that Duff Arm- 
strong ought not to be hanged nor locked in prison. The Arm- 
strongs are plain people. They work for a living. They make 
their mistakes. But they are kindly, lovable people and belong 
with the salt of the earth. Mr. Allen swears upon the Holy Bible 
that he saw this murder committed by the light of a full moon at 
midnight August 29th. You all trust Mr. Allen. You believe Duff 
is guilty. There is little more to say. Most of you have, hanging 
in your kitchens, a Family Almanac. (He takes one from hat.) 
It gives you the facts you live by; when to sow your seed, when 
to reap. Among other things it tells us when the moon rises and 
sets and — Gentlemen of the Jury, (He reads from Almanac.) 
on August 29th the moon set three minutes before midnight! 

(Seats himself beside Duff. Gales of laughter, applause, 
cheers. Calls of — “Where’s Allen?” Allen is seen disappearing 
through window. Judge raps on table for order. Asks Jury to 
retire and consider. They file out and while they are gone Lin- 
coln rises, faces crowd.) 

Lincoln. My friends, this boy’s case has been tried before 
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an honest judge and an impartial jury; because in this land we 
have freedom in the brotherhood of life. That is what our Dec- 
laration of Independence gives us. Some day, soon perhaps, we 
may have to offer our lives to defend that liberty, that inde- 
pendence, that brotherhood of man which belongs to black men 
as well as white. If that day comes, I would like to remember 
that we have not added another burden to our hearts by convict- 
ing an innocent boy. 

{Takes seat as Jury jiles in, chairman speaks with Judge 
who rises. There is absolute silence.) 

Judge. Duff Armstrong is acquitted. 

{The crowd rise, cheer, applaud. Gang lifts Duff on shoul- 
ders. Turmoil increases. Lincoln stops to speak with Han- 
nah who is weeping for joy, holds both her hands. Gang 
starts whistling “Glory, glory hallelujah!” Jury foins. When 
Lincoln leaves Hannah, crowd turn to watch him, singing 
chorus of “Glory, glory, etc.” as long as they can see him.) 


CURTAIN 



POEMS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 

{In Springfield, Illinois) 

By Vachel Lindsay 

It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest. 

Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love. 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us: — as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 

His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 

Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

37 
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The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 

He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 

He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come; — the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 

It breaks his heart that kings must murder still. 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


TOM LINCOLN’S SON 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

“Tom Lincoln’s gawky lad,” they said, “won’t set the world 
agog; 

He’s homely as a stable door and knotty as a log; 

Cares not a whit for who says what about his ways and looks — 
Full length you’ll find him, after work, a-moonin’ over books.” 

“Aye,” said another, “so they tell, and grudges half a word. 

But knows the ways of woodcraft well as any man I’ve heard. 

He swings a mighty ax. I’m told, that sets the trees ashake; 

And when he splits a rail — that rail is split, and no mistake! ” 

So . . . nothing much for speed or looks, according to their tale. 
But held his tongue, and read his books, and split a splendid rail. 
He’d never set the world aflame, they reckoned, every one — 

And yet, he’d maybe make his mark, would Thomas Lincoln’s 
son! 
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AT GETTYSBURG 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 

These quiet fields, where play the mocking-birds; 
These lavish orchards, boon to days of peace; 

These happy valleys — was it here the words 
Of weary Lincoln bade the battles cease? 

And was it here the tides of conflict rolled 
Through fearful days of devastating death, 

While countless millions worn with warfare old 
Endured and prayed and hoped, with bated breath? 
O Lincoln, master, speak to us again; 

Lift up our hearts, subdue our stubborn souls; 

Here, once again, on this embattled plain, 

Call us to peace, speed us to worthy goals; 

Bind up the broken spirits, bid war die 
In every heart, and under every sky 1 


ABRAHAM . . . ANN 
By Isabel Fiske Conant 

There was a lonely dreamer 
Whose heart was bound to her 
Who from the cold arms of death 
Could never stir. 

She did not go willing 
To his rival’s side: 

And on his cheek remained her breath 
As if she had not died. 

Above his flag her streamer 
Ever since has flown, 
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Her spirit’s sweetness spilling 
Into his own. 

Over her white body’s length 
Lying; at her grave 

There grew in his broken heart the strength 
To free the slave. 


A FARMER REMEMBERS LINCOLN 
By Witter Bynner 


“Lincoln? — 

Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 

The first regiment in Washington from the Pine Tree State. 
Of course I didn’t get the butt of the clip; 

We was there for guardin’ Washington — 

We was all green. 

“I ain't never ben to the theayter in my life — 

I didn’t know how to behave. 

I ain’t never ben since. 

I can see as plain as my hat the box where he sat in 
When he was shot. 

I can tell you, sir, there was a panic 

When we found our President was in the shape he was in! 

Never saw a soldier in the world but what liked him. 

“Yes, sir. His looks was kind o’ hard to forget. 

He was a spare man, 

An old farmer. 

Everything was all right, you know, 

But he wasn’t a smooth-appearin’ man at all — 

Not in no ways; 
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Thin-faced, long-necked, 

And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 

“And he was a jolly old fellow — always cheerful; 

He wasn’t so high but the boys could talk to him their own ways. 

While I was servin’ at the Hospital 

He’d come in and say, ‘You look nice in here,’ 

Praise us up, you know. 

And he’d bend over and talk to the boys — 

And he’d talk so good to ’em — so close — 

That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him wasn’t all right, you 
understand. 

It’s just — well, I was a farmer — 

And he was my neighbor, anybody’s neighbor. 

I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked him.” 


KENTUCKY CABIN 
By Velma West Sykes 

The lean hounds whined on hearing the thin wail 
That follows life — ^prophetic ... A loose rail 
Along the fence, thinned to supply the fire. 
Protested at the wind’s apparent ire. 

This storm was Winter’s last defiant fling 
To bluff the timid overtures of Spring. 

Inside the cabin, Nancy Lincoln lay, 

A weak, exhausted victor — yet the way 
She watched Aunt Becky Sparrow’s practiced hand 
Make firm the squirming infant’s belly-band 
Told the old story of creative pride 
That mothers may deny but never hide. 

Vague Thomas drawled an economic fear. 
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No bells rang out, no people stood to cheer. . . . 
Man plans events with pomp and with display 
But Destiny contrives a subtler way 
And simpler settings at which lips are curled — 
The cabins and the mangers of the world. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: LINCOLN 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

Men sought him out after his path had led 
Where few paths lead; and on that signal day 
Asked for the history of his life. He said, 

“Simple and short and poor,” and would not say 
Another word, that being Lincoln’s way. 

Simple it stayed, with the simplicity 
That marks all greatness ; poor it stayed in things 
The world calls wealth, the pride that power brings; 
And short — for him no threescore years and ten. 

So, called to rule a mighty country — when 
The curious begged a tale to fit the day. 

Only three sparse, keen words: “Simple and poor 
And short,” he said and, turning, said no more — 
Deeming, in truth, there was no more to say. . . . 
That being Lincoln’s way. 


FEBRUARY TWELVE 
By Sara F. Hills 


A ble 
B rave 



POEMS 
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A geless 
H onest 
A nd 
M erciful 

L incoln 

I mmortal son of the 
N ation — we 
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0 ur 

L aurel Wreath on thy 
N atal Day. 




STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


STORIES ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Rebecca Deming Moore 

Little Abraham Lincoln could not go to school very long at a 
time. He was needed at home to help cut wood and carry water. 
He wanted to know more, so he tried to learn by listening to peo- 
ple and by asking questions. 

He wanted to know all that books could tell him, too. The Bi- 
ble was the only book in his log-cabin home. He read it often. 

He borrowed books to read, wherever he could. Once he bor- 
rowed a book which he liked very much. He put it away be- 
tween two logs in the wall of the cabin. 

One day it rained and wet the book through. 

“I will pay for it,” he told the man who loaned him the book. 

He pulled fodder for three days at twenty-five cents a day to 
earn money to pay for the book. Then the book was his very own. 

At school, Abraham Lincoln learned his numbers. When he 
could not go to school, he would study in the evenings after work. 
He would lie on the floor before the fire and make up sums. 

Instead of paper, he used the back of the wooden fire shovel. 
His pencil was a piece of partly burned wood. He soon covered 
the fire shovel with sums. Then he shaved off the wood that was 
marked over, and started again. 

He learned pieces at school, too. He would say them to his 
parents and their visitors. This helped him remember what he 
had learned. 
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Over the door of the schoolhouse was nailed a pair of deer 
horns. One day before school, Abraham caught one of the prongs 
and tried to swing back and forth on it. He was too heavy, and 
it broke off. 

The teacher saw the broken horns and asked who had done the 
mischief. 

Abraham spoke up at once: “I did. I did not mean to, but I 
hung on it, and it broke.” 

Abraham Lincoln never tried to shirk the blame for a mistake. 

Abraham Lincoln was once a storekeeper. One evening, just 
before the store closed, a woman bought half a pound of tea from 
him. Next morning, he found that he had not given her enough 
tea. He hurried off at once and carried her the rest of the tea. In 
such ways as this he earned the name of “Honest Abe.” 

One day Abraham Lincoln was driving to the courthouse. He 
was wearing a new suit of clothes. On the way he saw a pig that 
had fallen into a mud hole in the road, and could not get out. 

Lincoln wanted to pull the pig out, but if he touched the pig, 
he would soil his clothes. He was going to make a speech, and 
felt that he must look neat and tidy. 

He drove on, but could not forget the pig, so he went back and 
pulled it out of the hole. He splashed his clothes with mud, but 
he felt better after that because he had done what was right. 
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EVERY CHILD NEEDS A HERO 
By Ernest J. Chave 

When a child finds a hero who kindles his dream fires, strength- 
ens his purposes and helps him to see a self that is different from 
his ordinary self, that child is on the way to becoming a bigger 
and better personality. Too often a boy or girl falls into rou- 
tinized ways of behavior. He conforms rather than thinks. He 
follows the crowd because he does not want to be left alone. It 
is only when a boy or girl makes a contact with someone who is 
different, and who does things differently that his imagination is 
stirred and his individuality is saved. Every child needs such 
stimulating and supporting sources of help. He needs pictures in 
his mind, pictures in his room, pictures verbal and graphic of 
persons who have made good, of things that are thrilling. Some- 
one who has succeeded where he and most others have failed, 
someone who has excelled where he and most others have op- 
erated with difficulty, captures his imagination and stirs a deeper 
self in him. That someone may become his hero and claim his 
loyalty, and will in large measure affect his standards and con- 
duct. 

Because each child differs from every other child and has a 
different sense of values, the hero of one child may mean noth- 
ing to another. Much depends, too, upon the circumstances that 
surround the child’s introduction to one who may become his 
hero. It may be that a sense of personal need, or some dreamy 
desire, or perhaps similar interests help the child to recognize his 
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hero. There is no simple and general explanation of the genesis 
of heroes. They are not merely counterparts of suppressed de- 
sires. One child loves the story of Chiron the centaur, who, with 
his golden harp and marvelous voice, taught the lad Jason, but 
another child sees this as nothing more than a curious old story 
with a funny picture. One child knows the stories of Abraham 
Lincoln by heart and recalls his honest and unselfish acts with a 
quickening determination to be unselfish and dependable, while 
another child hears these same stories and forgets them at once. 
One child makes his father his hero, admires him, and always 
seeks to be worthy of his trust and esteem, while another child in 
the same home is in continual rebellion against every wish and 
suggestion of his father. There is no simple explanation of dif- 
ferences in admirations, loyalties, imaginative interests and 
heroic endeavors of children. 

Sometimes a child makes a hero out of an older playmate who 
can do things. He may continually talk of him, become his 
shadow, and glory in any recognition that his hero deigns to give. 
Usually this does not last long in a younger boy or girl, but in an 
older boy or girl it may become a “crush.” A lonely adolescent 
craves sympathy and if encouraged may pour out his gratitude 
and devotion. It is easy for a child to overrate an adult who is 
particularly friendly, and if this friend does something which 
attracts his attention he may readily exalt him to a hero pedestal. 
If the child or adolescent has been repressed at home, school or 
in other social relations, he is apt to welcome and honor anyone 
who will give him respect and set him free. 

All heroes do not exert an equally desirable influence. The 
child does not choose his heroes on ethical grounds, or because of 
their approved social conduct. He responds to them because they 
are different from the rank and file, and if others do not admire 
them he can do so secretly or even defiantly. If a playmate cap- 
tures his loyalty, that playmate may be a good or a not-so-good 
companion, for the child does not wait to seek counsel from 
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parent or teacher as to whom he should take as hero. Either a 
hero takes him, captures his imagination and loyalty, or he does 
not take the hero. One may possibly condition a child’s choice of 
heroes, but no one can make him accept any hero as his own. The 
child must make his own choice and arrive at his own set of 
values. 

Many parents and teachers look upon hero worship as a ready- 
made source of help in character education. To them it appears 
so simple. First help the child to catch his hero. Then encourage 
him to emulate his heroic qualities. Others realize that it is not so 
simple a matter as that, and tend to be somewhat pessimistic as 
to the possibility of guiding character development, pointing out 
that very little is known as to where and how character is made. 
But there are many thoughtful persons who believe that there is 
real value for the child in heroic literature and the use of ex- 
amples. This value would be greatly increased if the child were 
helped to see the relation of thrilling experiences to the ordinary 
pursuits and responsibilities of life. 

Any suggestions given the child must, of course, be given 
skillfully and tactfully. This means something more than add- 
ing a moral precept to a story, or preaching to him repeatedly 
about his hero to be sure he understands what the example has of 
practical value for him. It does not mean taking the fun and 
thrill out of a good tale, but it does mean a careful handling of 
the material. Some parents and teachers are so afraid of moraliz- 
ing that they have swung to the extreme of saying nothing and 
so losing the finest effects of a good story. Either by a tactful 
preparation, or by an interesting recall some time later, the child 
should be encouraged to let his imagination play in order that he 
may transform ordinary events under the spell of a strong per- 
sonality in action. A child should find satisfaction in discovering 
patterns and principles that he can use, and undoubtedly this will 
give him a greater sense of power. It is one thing to admire Ed- 
ward Bok and to wonder at the way in which he multiplied his 
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friends, and another to learn the art of making friends and over- 
coming handicaps. A girl may be deeply moved by stories of Jane 
Addams and, in adolescent fervor, want to work for others as 
Miss Addams did, but she can do so only if she discovers situa- 
tions around her in which she can show the same spirit and do 
something worth while. 

More and more attractive biographies are being written for 
children. Library copies are usually well worn, for children read 
and reread these stories. Unfortunately, many are merely brief 
sketches, excerpts from longer records or legendary stories, and 
the child does not get a chance to know the real characters. An- 
other difficulty is that very often the only authentic records of 
outstanding persons are those of their adult life. The majority 
of classical hero stories, Bible stories, and even modern character 
studies are adult centered. Children’s versions are but adult ma- 
terials given in words of one or two syllables and perhaps inter- 
leaved with attractive illustrations. It is hard for children to take 
the role of these heroic persons and appreciate the problems they 
faced. There is some advantage in getting acquainted with 
names, incidents, and historical facts, but the significance of acts 
and attitudes may be very vague or even misunderstood. The 
chance that such tales will influence conduct is small, and many 
educators do not expect this kind of reading to make any differ- 
ence in behavior. Moral and religious education have both been 
too much controlled by adult ideas and values and have failed to 
recognize the limitations of child experience. A knowledge of 
facts about Jesus will not necessarily cause a child to be like 
Jesus. Few children understand the social issues which produced 
the old Greek and Roman heroes or even the situations which 
have made famous such men as Lincoln, Lloyd George, Foch, 
Grant, or Gandhi. They may be interested in stories about them, 
but it is hard to give them a realistic social setting. Such persons 
as Burbank, Audubon, Edison, Pasteur and Lindbergh are closer 
to events with which they are concerned, and it is much easier 
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to depict their success and their good qualities. If hero stories are 
to do more than entertain and stir imaginative dreamings, chil- 
dren must enter as fully as possible into the difficulties, failures 
and achievements of the characters who attract them. 

Few heroes can be respected in all parts of their lives. The 
Biblical characters have faults and they are set down in plain 
language along with their approved acts. There is danger lest a 
halo so surround a hero that his true worth is not understood. 
Sometimes, on discovery of faults and shortcomings, a boy or 
girl feels that he has been disillusioned and tends to be cynical, 
losing faith in human nature. Children should be taught to recog- 
nize accomplishments and commendable qualities even in the 
presence of glaring faults. They should become sensitive to fine 
exhibitions of conduct whenever or wherever found. A critical 
appreciation is much better than blind hero-worship. 

Contact with many persons tends to enlarge a growing child’s 
personality. The better and more social the persons with whom 
he daily converses and shares life, the better and more social is 
he likely to become. He needs to have some companions who are 
above the average, who have radiant qualities of character and 
who will continually stimulate him with ideas and ways of be- 
havior above the commonplace. He needs parents who can and 
will do things above the common level of the community, and 
who will give him a chance to share in their interests and activi- 
ties. He needs a teacher who respects his personality, who can 
distinguish him from the rest of the class, and whom he can ad- 
mire for fair dealing, skill and charm of manner. He needs play 
supervisors who can guide him tactfully, release his personality, 
and who can develop in him interests for varied expression of his 
talents. He needs book friends, movie artists, and radio voices 
who will inspire him and whom he can trust. Children need heroes 
of different types and of different degrees of magnetic control. If 
a child has an acquaintance with a number of attractive and 
compelling persons he is not as likely to give all his admiration to 
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some tap-dancer or gangster hero, but will desire persons of 
larger and more social accomplishments. It is tragic when a 
child is too easily satisfied with mediocrity. Such a child needs 
more knowledge of life at its best, more confidence in his own 
resources and in the potentialities of others. Every child needs 
heroes, and plenty of experience, vicarious and direct, of heroic 
living. Heroes will change and should change, or the worshipers 
will be dwarfed, but every child needs to worship at the shrine of 
those greater than himself. He needs to find a self that con- 
tinually grows in response to the heroic that life demands. 

Parents will do well to examine their ideas of heroes and to 
question their assumptions as to how children are affected by 
heroic tales. They may do well to look for heroes in everyday 
friends, to exhibit the heroic in their own lives. Many persons are 
meeting the tests of these days of economic tragedies in mag- 
nificent fashion, but are shielding their children from the prob- 
lems that are almost overwhelming them. The child needs to feel 
the tests of the parents, to share in their difficulties, and to work 
with them to a satisfactory solution. The maturation, energiza- 
tion and enlargement of personalities come best through over- 
coming difficulties. There is an unquestionable value in the 
knowledge of traditional heroes, and a perennial interest in hu- 
man action, especially when it is seen under stress and streiin. 
But no child should think for a minute that heroic deeds belong 
to the days that are gone. Rather, they should be helped to see 
and to respect the heroic qualities in their everyday associates. 
They will be more heroic and less inclined to day-dreams when 
they have such contacts with reality, direct and shared. Every 
child needs parents who understand real heroism and who are 
living heroically. 
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OLD ABE 
By John E. Boos 

Who within the borders of the nation would believe a Gettys- 
burg Address or a First Inaugural could originate in the mind of 
a railsplitter, a village storekeeper, or a country lawyer; a man 
rough in dress, plain in appearance, as most politicians of the 
opposition described him? And that opposition was large, there 
being three parties arrayed against the Republican candidate in 
the campaign of 1860. How could a man whose rough boots had 
pressed the soil of the Sangamon, the prairies and small towns of 
his native State have the boundless tact, infinite patience and 
tremendous ability to hold foreign powers in check, keep a large 
section of the country united in a great war, and carry that con- 
flict to a successful conclusion? How could men from nearly 
every State in the Union sit in convention and nominate a man 
for President who was so little known by the average voter, when 
so many men of national prominence contested for a nomination 
that seemed reasonably sure of election and elevation as Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic? And how could they expect to elect 
the man whose personal appearance contrasted so strongly with 
Bell, Breckinridge and Douglas, the candidates of the opposing 
parties, orators who had stirred the nation, and whose ability, 
in and out of legislative bodies, was known everywhere? 

The men who pushed the Lincoln candidacy had heard his 
famous debates, his speeches on the Constitution, knew of his 
ability to convince audiences, and they were sure if he were 
nominated, his plain language, his readiness to debate the vital 
questions of the time, would get more votes than any other leader 
that could be named. 

None could see the greatness that was to come. The unaffected 
leadership, the power to get results without a fanfare of trumpets, 
and the simple thanks he could utter when Richmond surren- 
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dered and the Confederacy again became a part of the Union. 

Who knew, or who even dared to think this awkward man, 
who called himself old at 55, and who was affectionately spoken 
of as Old Abe and Uncle Abe by nearly 2,000,000 men in uni- 
form would in a half century be known and loved throughout the 
world? Monuments to his memory would rise in many lands and 
his life’s story would be written in every tongue. 

It was this man who said, “God must love the common peo- 
ple, because He made so many of them,” and it was this man 
who stood at the curb and called, “God bless you,” to the passing 
regiments, who visited the camps and mingled with the soldiers, 
who pardoned so many for crimes committed that he became the 
despair of the Secretary of War and the leading generals, and 
who could lay aside the affairs of State to give audience to the 
humblest person. His love for the common soldiers made him 
the army’s Father as well as the leader, and they sang on march 
and at campfire, “We are coming. Father Abraham, 200,000 
strong.” He moved from cot to cot in the hospitals to cheer sick 
and dying men, to inspire the nurses to greater effort and to en- 
courage the doctors to give even more of their strength for his 
boys’ care. 

“I saw him at the curb when the 6th Corps marched through 
Washington to repel the rebels in front of Fort Stevens,” said 
Col. Terrell of the 43rd N. Y. Vols. “Hello, young man,” said 
Lincoln to Mort Havens of the 7th N. Y. Heavy Artillery when 
he passed through the White House grounds one day. “The Pres- 
ident pinned the Congressional Medal of Honor on my breast in 
the office of the Secretary of War,” said Major R. R. Riddell. 
Charles E. Houghton was terribly wounded in the Fall of 1864, 
and Lincoln kissed the twenty-year-old boy as he lay on his bed 
of suffering, and again he kissed a boy who had brought him a 
mes.sage from Grant in the Wilderness, each of these incidents 
having been immortalized in story by prominent authors. All of 
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these incidents prove the love and friendliness of the man who 
could walk with kings, but preferred his neighbors. 

Legends have grown about him; “The Perfect Tribute,” be- 
ing one, and “He Knew Lincoln” another. And there are true 
stories about this man who loved everybody, almost too fine to 
believe and which a great many think are legends, too. One of 
them is the story of Tad Lincoln’s nurse, and when I talked to 
that nurse about it, she said it was all true, and that Mrs. Lincoln 
often came to the sick room when the President sat by the bed, 
and removed his necktie, or took off his shoes while he went over 
state papers or wrote; and did other things to make him more 
comfortable, he allowing her to do as she pleased without a mur- 
mur of protest. 

The story of Tad going to the Cabinet room and climbing on 
the President’s knee, thus disturbing the deliberations of that 
august body; that finest, and most pathetic letter in the English 
language to Mrs. Bixby, who, he had been told, lost five sons on 
the field of battle, and the pardon of William Scott, who had 
fallen asleep while on picket duty. 

Are these legends? Read the story of patriotism and devotion 
of that young soldier, who afterward waded through a creek 
under heavy fire with a wounded comrade on his back and re- 
ceived a fatal wound just as he was about to step behind the 
Union earthworks. Go to his tiny village in the Vermont moun- 
tains and tell those folks the story of the Sleeping Sentinel is a 
fairy tale and it won’t take them long to convince you of the 
truth. 

The greatest trait in Lincoln’s life was his love for his fellows, 
and no greater love has any man known. 

During the campaign of 1860, a little girl wrote the following 
letter, which was found among Robert Lincoln’s papers when he 
died, and was turned over to Congressman George A. Dondero of 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
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“Westfield, N.Y., Oct. IS, 1860. 

Hon. A. A. Lincoln, 

Dear Sir: 

My father is just home from the fair and brought your picture and 
Mr. Hamlin’s. I am a little girl only eleven years old, but want you 
should be President of the United States very much so I hope you 
wont think me very bold to write to such a great man as you are. 
Have you any little girls about as large as I am, if so give them my 
love and tell her to write me, if you cannot answer this letter. I have 
got 4 brothers and part of them will vote for you any way and if 
you will let your whiskers grow I will try and get the rest of them 
to vote for you, you would look a great deal better for your face is 
so thin. All the ladies like whiskers and they would tease their hus- 
bands to vote for you and then you would be President. My father is 
going to vote for you and if I were a man I would vote for you to but 
I will try and get everyone to vote for you that I can. I think that 
rail fence around your picture makes it look very pretty. I have got 
a little baby sister she is nine weeks old and is just as cunning as 
can be. When you direct your letter direct to Grace Bedell, Westfield, 
Chautauqua County, New York. I must not write any more. Answer 
this letter right off. 

Good bye, 

Grace Bedell.” 

In a few days the answer came, written as only a great loving 
father could write it. 

“Private. Springfield, 111., Oct. 19, 1860. 

Miss Grace Bedell, 

My Dear little Miss; 

Your very agreeable of the 15th inst is received. I regret the neces- 
sity of saying I have no daughter, I have three sons, one seventeen, 
one nine, and one seven years of age. They, with their mother con- 
stitute my whole family. As to the whiskers, having never worn any, 
do you not think people would call it a piece of silly affectation if 
I were to begin wearing them now? 

Your very sincere well-wisher, 
A. Lincoln.” 

The little girl was delighted, and when the returns reached 
Westfield election night, she was sure she had helped elect the 
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man whom her father had voted for and who her father said 
would free the colored people. 

The New York Tribune oL February 16, 1861, said: “At 
Westfield station a flag inscribed ‘Fort Sumter’ was carried right 
up to where Mr. Lincoln stood, but he did not seem to take the 
hint, and made no allusion to it in his few remarks. He stated 
that during the campaign he had received a letter from a young 
girl in which he was kindly admonished to do certain things, and 
among others to let his whiskers grow, and that, as he had acted 
upon that piece of advice, he would now be glad to welcome his 
fair correspondent, if she was among the crowd.” 

Herman Sixby, who was afterward a Lieutenant in the 112th 
N. Y. Volunteers, lifted the little girl to the platform, and that 
little girl afterward wrote, “On the day that Mr. Lincoln called 
at Westfield, there was a large crowd gathered to hear him speak. 
I was a small girl and went to the depot with two of my older 
sisters. After making his speech from the step of the railroad car, 
he stepped down onto a freight platform and told the crowd that 
he had a correspondent in the place who thought he would look 
better if he wore a beard. He said that if she was present he would 
like to see her. Everyone cried out, ‘Who is she?’ He replied, 
‘Grace Bedell.’ I had not even heard him call my name, but a 
man, a friend of my family, took me, and the crowd parted to 
let us through. They lifted me onto the platform, and Mr. Lin- 
coln took me by the hand and said, ‘You see, Grace, I let these 
whiskers grow for you.’ Then he kissed me. That is all. I was so 
frightened and excited that I knew not what to do. I had a 
bouquet of flowers in my hand, but I still had the stems when I 
arrived home.” 

The world reveres Abraham Lincoln. He, with Washington, 
has become the symbol of a nation. Though Jefferson wrote it, a 
Congress adopted it, and a Continental Army fought for it, Lin- 
coln more than any other has made that phrase of the Declaration 
live, the phrase which reads, “That all men are created equal, 
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that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The Lincoln who wrote, “Neither let us be slandered 
from our duty by false accusations against us, nor frightened 
from it by menaces of destruction to the government, nor of 
dungeons to ourselves.” The Abraham Lincoln who could write 
these sentences, who stood head and shoulders above every leader 
in the great crisis, could be filled with love as well as master 
thoughts, and please a little girl by raising a beard. 


LINCOLN STILL LIVES 
{Editorial from the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1939) 

Ever since Stanton said the words, early in the morning of 
Saturday, April IS, 1865, the American people have known that 
Abraham Lincoln belonged to the ages. He has been more than 
ever in our minds during this last year or two, because we live 
in a time of crisis in which much depends upon whether or not 
the things he said and stood for are true. 

In one of his debates with Douglas, Lincoln declared: “No 
man is good enough to govern another man without that man’s 
consent.” If he was right, democracy, with its elections to express 
the will of the majority and its constitutional guarantees to pro- 
tect the minority, is right. If he was wrong, then, of course. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini and Stalin are right. Old things are being said 
in new ways, but this is the issue, as it was in Lincoln’s day. 

Lincoln would be the first to say that the issue is more im- 
portant than the man. Stanton, Seward or Chase might have 
done most of the practical things he did. We believe now that 
slavery was wasteful as well as unjust, and was therefore doomed 
by its own weight; and that the North, having more resources, 
more men and heavier artillery, was bound to subdue the South. 
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But Lincoln did, for his own generation and for ours, what no 
other man could have done so well. He had a mystic insight 
which enabled him to look beyond the crudities of a democratic 
society. He made democracy poetic, beautiful, majestic. 

The poignant cadences of the Gettysburg Address and the 
Second Inaugural fall with an everlasting music on our ears. 
The certainties which they express came from a heart wrung 
by nights and days of agony, warm with compassion for friends 
and enemies alike, infinitely tender, full of the sad laughter of 
one who knew the worst of human nature and hoped the best, in- 
capable of pettiness or hate. In the well-ordered, simple words 
was the rhythm of the pioneer’s axe in the deep forest, of the 
horses straining at the plow, of cart-wheels in the mud, of ham- 
mers nailing log-cabins together, of folk stories and folk songs, 
of the language spoken by a people who had dreamed a heroic 
dream. The symbols have changed. Our days grow metallic, 
noisy, furious. But the meanings abide. 

We have in our generation seen conquerors in their pride. 
But here was no ruthless commander, smirking at victory. Here 
was a man who had suffered with both sides in a great civil war 
and who had compassion for both. Here was one who prayed 
for peace, not for revenge. Here was one who would gladly have 
put his power aside and gone back to Springfield, as he had in- 
tended, to practice law with Billy Herndon. The common clay 
of Kentucky and Illinois was on the boots with which he walked, 
with that awkward, majestic stride of his, to immortality. There 
was, and is, no one too humble to say with confidence, Lincoln 
was one of us, yet during all the years the Republic shall last we 
shall be struggling to make a nation in his image. 

But we must not lose ourselves in the admiration of a single 
personality. Lincoln survives because his words were true and 
right. The tall figure in the frock coat and plug hat, stooped a 
little under his heavy burden and the better to hear the petition 
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of the condemned soldier’s mother or the sorrowing wife in 
Mississippi, walks among us, invisibly, forever, because he ex- 
pressed and embodied an undying aspiration toward justice, 
mercy and freedom. 



Celebrations for 
Washington’s Birthday 
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A LOYAL DESERTER * 

By Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 

CHARACTERS 

Major Crabtree 
General Washington 
Rogers 
Captain Grey 
Lieutenant Greer 
Small 

Tom Crutcher 

Scene: Washington’s headquarters at Valley Forge, Decem- 
ber, 1777. 

There is a fireplace in the back of the room with a rough 
wooden table in front of it. 

A door right leads to an anteroom. Through a window at the 
back ragged soldiers can be seen to pass on sentry go. A sound 
of drums can be heard from time to time. It is five o’clock in 
the evening and already dark outside. 

Washington, seated at the table which is cluttered with pa- 
pers, is receiving the last of the report of a commissary officer. 
Major Crabtree. 

* Copyright applied for. All rights reserved. No performance of this play may 
be given without written permission from, and payment of, three dollars royalty 
to Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg, 471 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Major Crabtree. And that, sir, is the report. The corn is 
weevilly, the wheat mildewed, the fish are rotten and the beef 
plain spoiled. We are in a desperate plight for food. 

General Washington. {Sighing as he gets up to stare into 
the fire.) No wonder the poor wretches are deserting by tlie 
hundreds. 

Crabtree. I myself, sir, have seen the snow turn red in the 
tracks of the barefoot. 

Washington. I’ve written letter after letter to the Conti- 
nental Congress and nothing happens. They do nothing appar- 
ently but dawdle and quarrel among themselves. {Abruptly, re- 
turning to his papers.) See if you can manage a cupful of corn 
at least for every man tonight. 

Crabtree. {Dubiously.) I’ll do my best, sir. The ration will 
include their meat. 

Washington. Meat? 

Crabtree. The cornmeal they sent is full of its own brand 
of livestock. 

{He salutes and goes out as Washington stares gloomily 

into the fire. An orderly, Rogers, taps and opens the door.) 

Rogers. Captain Grey and Lieutenant Greer request to see 
you, sir. 

Washington. {Absently.) Let them come in. (Captain 
Grey, a pompous officer in more of an attempt at uniform than 
most, and Lieutenant Greer enter. Washington returns 
their salute with a wave of the hand.) What is it, gentlemen? 

Grey. {Pompously, and with heat.) We have to report the 
capture of a deserter, sir. 

Washington. {Without surprise.) Another? 

Grey. Redhanded, sir. 

Washington. Were his feet red, too? 

Grey. {Puzzled.) Sir? 

Washington. Never mind. Did he confess that he was try- 
ing to get away? 
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Grey. He boasted of it, sir. Said he would rather eat with 
England than go hungry with a lot of stubborn colonists. 

Washington. Poor, short-sighted fool! Doesn’t he know the 
colonies have gone so far now that if we did yield we’d not only 
starve but hang as well? Show him in. 

Grey. In here, sir? 

Washington. I’d like to talk to him personally. Alone. 
What’s his name? 

Greer. Small, sir. Private Small. 

Washington. I’ll see that your prisoner gets safely back to 
you. {The officers go out. Private Small is shoved in re- 
luctant. He is a smallish, unsavory little fellow with a red 
stubble of beard and a resentful air.) Small? 

Small. {Whining.) Yes, sir. 

Washington. I understand they arrested you as a deserter. 

Small. {In a grieved voice.) Yes, sir. 

Washington. You know the penalty for desertion, don’t 
you? 

Small. {Irritatedly .) But there’s a lots of ’em that’s a-doin’ it, 
sir. I ain’t the only one. 

Washington. (With a deep breath.) Unfortunately. 

Small. {Peering around him fearfully.) Is — is it a rope’s 
end, sir? 

Washington. I’m afraid it is. Small. 

Small. {Shrieking.) Ye mean they’re goin’ to hang me? 
{Dropping on his knees.) Oh, sir, don’t let ’em hang me! Please, 
sir, not for that little joke about England. It’s only that them 
blame redcoats do have their fill of victuals and it’s hard on a 
man and my liver’s weak. Always was. I get hungrier than 
other folks do. They can stand it. I got to thinkin’ about frit- 
ters an’ maple syrup back in Vermont an’ I got so homesick 
I plumb couldn’t stay put. It made me go all whichaway inside 
till I didn’t know rightly what I was doin’. 

Washington. {Moving backward with distaste as Small 
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clutches greasily at his knees.) You say you’re from Vermont? 

Small. That’s right, sir. 

Washington. If you love your home so much, there’s all the 
more reason why you should stay and fight for it. Get up, man, 
get up! Act like a soldier Vermont could be proud of! 

Small. {Stumbling sheepishly from his knees.) Ye won’t let 
’em hang me, sir? 

Washington. A rope’s end it is for you. Small. (Small 
looks frightened again.) But we won’t put it around your neck 
thi<s time. {Calling.) Orderly! Rogers! (Rogers puts his head 
in.) Ask Captain Grey to step in. (Rogers, outside: “Captain 
Grey!” Captain Grey enters immediately, with a contemptu- 
ous glance at the prisoner as he salutes Washington.) Give 
this man fifty lashes on the bare back with a rope’s end. 
{Sternly to Small, who cowers as Grey seizes him.) And here- 
after see to it that you’re more of a credit to Vermont! (Grey 
shoulders his prisoner out of the room. Washington stretches 
wearily.) Ugh! 

(Rogers knocks and enters in time to catch Washing- 
ton’s expression of distaste.) 

Rogers. {Apologetically.) Excuse me. General Washington, 
but there’s a lad waiting to see you. I’ve shooed him away six 
times but he keeps coming back. He’s been here all afternoon. 

Washington. What does he want? 

Rogers. He won’t tell me, sir. He says he has something 
for you. 

Washington. Probably some mother’s sent him to ask if 
his father is safe. If I can reassure anybody this near Christmas 
time I suppose I ought to do it. Tell him to come in. 

{He sits wearily at the table with his head on his hands. 

Tom Crutcher comes in timidly, carrying a bundle.) 

Tom, {Standing silent waiting to be noticed, finally clears 
his throat and says.) Yes, sir. 

(Washington looks up.) 
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Washington. Good evening, my boy. What was it you 
wished to see me about? 

Tom. {Holding out his bundle spasmodically. He is fright- 
ened, but proud, too.) This! 

Washington. {Taking it.) What’s in it? 

Tom. {Proudly.) Look at it, sir! (Washington pries re- 
luctantly into the bundle.) It’s venison! 

Washington, Venison! Where’d you come by it? 

Tom, a whole quarter of venison, sir! Pa shot it down by the 
old mill. It was a buck, sir. It’s old and tough, but Pa says 
anyway it’s meat. It’s for the army! He said to bring it straight 
to you so’s it would be divided fair. 

Washington. And who is your father to be making the 
army such a handsome gift? 

Tom. {Suddenly frightened again.) I can’t tell you, sir. 

Washington. Why not? 

Tom. It’s a secret. 

Washington. Where did you come from? 

Tom. I’d rather not say. 

Washington. {Annoyed.) What’s all this mystery? 

Tom. {Hotly.) He’s not a deserter! He’s cornin’ back in an- 
other week or two. 

Washington. So that’s it. Your father deserted the army 
and now he’s trying to buy his way clear again by shooting a 
buck. 

Tom. {Almost in tears.) No, sir, that’s not the way of it. 
He didn’t desert the army. He’s a-watchin’ out for it. This is the 
best meat of the lot. You see it was like this. Mammy and us 
were starvin’ at home, sir. Pa was in the army and IMa sent him 
word that we were down to a handful of parched peas apiece 
and Francie’d got lung fever. Pa couldn’t stand it. He come 
right home. He didn’t have nothing himself but his own shoe 
leather to eat all the way. Then two days later he shot this 
here buck and he said I was to bring the army some. He made 
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me start before supper; but they’re savin’ me mine. 

Washington. {More kindly.) You mean you walked all 
night to bring us part of the meat? 

Tom. That’s nothing. I’ve hunted with Pa all night some- 
times. 

Washington. (Lifting the bundle.) And this weighs — what? 
Twenty — thirty — possibly forty pounds? 

Tom. (Eagerly.) He said ye was to have all I could carry. 

Washington. (Laying down the meat.) Doesn’t your fa- 
ther know he’s liable to court martial and severest punishment? 

Tom. I reckon he does, sir. Yes, sir. He said so. But he said 
he was responsible for the army just the same as he was re- 
sponsible for Ma and us, and he’d just have to take a chance 
on them hangin’ him. 

Washington. (Fiercely.) And knowing this, he risked send- 
ing you with food? 

Tom. (Simply, without bravado.) Yes, sir. He said you 
needed it. 

Washington. (Wrapping up the bundle and handing it to 
the boy. He scribbles a note and hands it to Tom.) Take this 
to Major Crabtree with my compliments. Say it’s to be made 
into a stew to go as far as it will. The orderly will show you 
the way to the commissary. 

Tom. You’re not angry, sir? 

Washington. Hardly. Goodnight. 

Tom. Goodnight, sir. 

(As he goes out, he bumps into Captain Grey, mumbles 

an apology, and runs out.) 

Grey. (Staring back at Tom.) Do you know who that is, 
sir? That’s Tom Crutcher! His father deserted from my com- 
pany last week. 

Washington. Nevertheless I feel better than in some weeks. 

Grey. You’ve had good news? 

Washington. Yes. When even the deserters love our cause, 
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we can’t fail permanently. 

Grey. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Washington. When the father returns to camp, as he will 
very soon, be good enough to ignore his absence. As for the 
boy, did you ever try walking with forty pounds of venison 
from one evening till noon next day? 

Grey. {Nettled and pompous.) I don’t know that I ever did, 
sir. 

Washington. Try it some time. 

{He picks up a sheaf of papers and goes to work with a 

new vigor as the curtain falls.) 


THE POST HAS COME 
By Lettie C. VanDerveer 

CHARACTERS 

Ma’am Liza 
Dacie 
Katie Lou 
Z iLLY 
Sadie 

Columbine 
Ma’am Jinnie 
Negro Women and Girls 
Anne Carroll 
Madam Washington 
Martha Washington 
Nellie Custis 

Other Ladies of the Minuet 

Time: February 1777, the year of the hard winter at Valley 
Forge. 

Scene. A room at Mount Vernon. 
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the scene opens, a group of Negro Women and Girls 
are busy arranging the room for a knitting and spinning meet- 
ing of the Ladies of Mount Vernon and their friends. Ban- 
dannas are tied about most of their heads, and spotless white 
aprons worn over their neat dresses. 

Ma’am Liza. {Middle-aged and energetic.) Set up the spin- 
nin’ wheel, Dade, ovah by de winder yander. Seem like Mis’ 
Lucy she just sets dere all day spinnin’ and pinin’ foh her boy 
what’s away. 

Dacie. {Younger and sprightlier.) Yassum. Seems like she’s 
alius a-feared he’s cold or hungry or sumpin. Her eyes alius 
lookin’ far away, and she don’t never sing no more at all. 

Ma’am Liza. Git dem knittin’ baskets out, Katie Lou. De 
ladies’ll be here foh you know it. Dey don’t hardly swallow dey 
vittles now’days afore dey hurry to git at that knittin’ agin. 

Katie Lou. {Obeying.) Dat am de solium truth. Dey don’t 
eat more’n a chippy bird mostly. I fix up mah chicken dumplin’ 
fit to tempt anybody. Jus’ nachelly melt in you mouth, but 
Mistress Carroll she just kinda look at ’em sad-like and choke 
over every bite. 

ZiLLY. It’s de same way with Miss Sally Ann. “It ain’t no 
use, Zilly,” she say to me. “I keep a-wonderin’ and a-wonderin’ 
is my Johnnie hungry, and my food jus’ stick in my throat.” 
She gittin’ more pindlin’ by de minute. Donno how dey keeps 
their selves alive. 

Sadie. {Stout and waddling.) Seem like dey feels dey doin’ 
wrong to eat. Lawsy! ’T ain’t as if we fix um big meals o’ vit- 
tles. Jus’ ’taters and corn meal bread mostly, and now and then 
a chicken. No sweetmeats any more, nor even coffee. 

Columbine. {Young, lively and pert.) Well, I taken notice 
you ain’t failin’ off none, Sadie. Guess you feel it’s your duty 
to make up for they all’s lapsin’. 

Sadie. {Menacingly , arms akimbo.) Shut you up. Columbine. 
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Dis ain’ no time for jollification. Some of us is got hearts dat 
kin ache if you ain’t. Dust off dat chair there, and hustle your- 
self around. 

Columbine. {Shrugging, but obeying.) Well, somebody got 
to laff, ain’t they? What good you-all do wid your faces long 
as a lop-sided pancake? 

Sadie. Don’t you be gittin’ sassy, you Columbine. And I want 
to tell you I can’t eat no more’n whut they kin, neither. 

Ma’am Liza. {Reprovingly, nodding toward a bent, sad-jaced 
woman who is listlessly arranging a knitting basket.) You bet- 
ter be takin’ more notice of the fittin’ness of things. Columbine. 
I guess you’re forgittin’ Ma’am Jinnie’s Sammy he done gone 
to de war too, body-guardin’ his young Massa. 

{Black looks are cast at Columbine, who busies herself 

with her dust cloth.) 

Katie Lou. Huh-huh! Columbine dat’s triflin’ all de time, 
forgittin’ dat mah boy Joe he there too with Massa Washington 
hisself. 

Columbine. {Under her breath.) Lawsy! You don’t let no- 
buddy forgit that, a-puffin’ yourself up so proud ever since 
Massa tell Joe he taken him along. 

Ma’am Liza. Well this here ain’ no time for argufyin’. Mis- 
tress Washington goin’ eround so anxious-like, lookin’, lookin’, 
lookin’ all de time is de post come, and afraid for it to come 
kase it mought bring bad news from Valley Forge. She grievin’ 
kase she ain’t there wid de General, — an’ I reckon she goin’ 
too, soon as she git over dat cough she got. Gin de post don’t 
git here pretty soon I reckon she’ll jest fall erway to skin an’ 
bones. 

Dacie. {Shaking her head.) She shorely do look pindlin’, 
Mist’ess Washington do. Hit do seem as if old Madam Wash- 
ington she de bestus ub de two. 

ZiLLY. No she ain’ neither. She just plum grit, dat’s whut she 
is, cornin’ all de way here from Fred’ricksburg in all de cold 
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to join de knittin’ party. She look old and she look sickly dese 
days. She worryin’ ’bout her boy too, even if he is de General. 

Ma’am Jinnie. {In a low sad tone.) Annybody what’s got a 
boy in de war is a-worryin’. 

Sadie. You is right, Ma’am Jinnie. 

Ma’am Liza. {Sighing.) And dey used to be sech doin’s here 
come de Massa’s birthday. De house all trim up, and every- 
body flyin’ eround. Oh Lawdy ! Lawdy ! Dem was de good days. 

Katie Lou. Dem wuz de good days. A knittin’ party on 
Massa Washington’s birthday! ’T ain’t right nohow. 

Ma’am Liza. {Sighing heavily.) Used to be mah kitchen 
bustin’ with turkeys sizzlin’ in de oven, an’ little pigs a-roastin’ 
on de spits. And pies in rows in de big oven, — full of raisins 
and cinnamon and all kinds ub spices, — smellin’ to de roof. Oh 
yum! Yum! 

Dacie. Now’days de ovens look so lean and lonesome-like, 
mek you sick to look in ’em. 

Ma’am Liza. Dey ain’ no gladness in dis world no more. 

ZiLLY. {Takes up the words in a mournjul plantation song, 
one and another joining her in slow, plaintive strains, while 
they continue with their dusting, straightening chairs, etc.) 

{Tune ‘‘Oh, Susannah!” 

Dere ain’ no gladness in dis world, 

In dis old world no more. 

Gotta carry my burden all de way 
Up to de Glory Shore. 

Sin and sorrow 

And de clouds ub war: For 

Dere ain’ no gladness in dis world, 

In dis old world no more. 

{Suddenly Columbine looks to right exclaiming excit- 
edly.) 

Columbine. De post hab come. De post hab come. 
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(The others hasten to right looking beyond eagerly.') 
Dacie. (Clasping her hands.) Sure ’nuff de post hab come. 
Ma’am Liza. (Rolling her eyes skyward.) Oh de good Lawd 
grant dey ain’t no bad news. 

ZiLLY. Look, Mist’ess Washington she tookin’ de letters so 
quick like she can’t wait a minute. 

Sadie. And she kiss um and hold um agin her breast. She 
goin’ erway by herself to read dat one. It am suttenly from 
Massa Washington hisself . 

(They resume their work looking somewhat happier. Pres- 
ently they are startled by quick footsteps, and a young girl 
comes in gayly. She is dressed in a becoming short-waisted 
gown of the period.) 

Anne Carroll. Ma’am Liza, Zilly — everybody! Push back 
the chairs and tables. Light the candles, — lots and lots of can- 
dles. Mistress Washington has received a letter from the Gen- 
eral, and he says he believes that better days are coming soon. 

(There is a chorus of fervent “Bress de Lawd!” “Halle- 
lujah!” “Oh glory, glory! Better days am cornin’.” 

Anne. General Washington had word that supplies and food 
are on the way, and his poor soldiers will not have to suffer 
so at Valley Forge from cold and hunger, and the need of medi- 
cines. And, Mammy Jinnie, he sent you word specially that your 
Sammy is well. 

(Ma’am Jinnie lifts her face with a pathetic hopeful 
smile.) 

Dacie. Oh, better days am cornin’. 

Anne. But push back the chairs. (Laughing.) Don’t you hear 
me? (They fall to with a will.) The General says he wants us 
to celebrate his birthday just as if he were here. Says he wants 
to think of Mount Vernon bright with lights and music, — that 
it will cheer his heart to picture it so. Lady Washington bade 
me tell you to clear the floor for a minuet, and she has sent 
all the ladies to dress in their best. She says we must all make 
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merry tonight as the Master wishes, — and she smiled through 
her tears like the wonderful brave lady she is. 

Columbine. {Flicking a tear from her own bright eyes.) 
She one sweet lady, Mistress Washington is. 

Anne. {Skipping about here and there, directing with little 
pushes and shoves.) You must cook a big dinner for the men 
tonight. Ma’am Liza and Sadie. We’ll surprise them when they 
come in from the fields and the shops. We will miss Joe’s banjo 
for our dancing, and old Pappy Jake to pat the juba. But Dacie 
there can pick a banjo’s strings, and so can Columbine and 
Katie Lou. Isn’t that so? 

Dacie, Columbine and Katie Lou. {Grinning.) Yes, 
Ma’am. Yes, Ma’am. 

Anne. And here comes Zilly with candles. We’ll have lots of 
candles, Zilly — tonight. Now I’ll go see if the ladies are ready, 
and maybe find some sweetmeats for everybody — who knows! 
{With a smiling promise in her bright eyes as she goes.) 

Ma’am Liza. {Relenting.) Now laff, if you want to, you 
triflin’ young Columbine. Better days am cornin’, for the Gen- 
eral says so. 

Columbine. {Snatching up a banjo from somewhere, strums 
on it, keeping time with her merry feet, the younger ones join- 
ing. She turns the doleful plantation song of a while before 
into a rollicking one of jubilation.) 

Ain’ gonna be no trouble in dis world 
In dis old world no more; 

Gonna keep on singin’ right along 
Up to de Glory Shore. 

Sin and sorrow 

And de clouds of war 

Gonna soon be banish from dis world 

From dis old world once more. 

Ma’am Liza. {Beckons to silence.) Shesh your noise. Some- 
body’s playin’ on de harpsichord. {Off-stage strains of music 
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are heard.) Git back erlong de sides. De ladies am a-comin’. 

{They make way for the festively dressed ladies who 
enter. But first comes Madam Washington dressed in her 
best black brocade with its soft laces at neck and wrists, a 
fine net cap on her white hair. She is led into the room by 
Nellie Custis and placed in an arm chair at the side, to view 
the festivities. Martha Washington and the other ladies 
follow, forming for the minuet. The banjos are softly 
twanged, while the strains of the “harpsichord” continue, 
and the dignified graceful dance takes place.) 

the end 
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LINES AT THE HOME OF MARY, 
MOTHER OF WASHINGTON 

By Leigh Hanes 

The walls are old, the ceiling low, 

But through the window lilacs blow 
A phantom fragrance, to and fro .. . 

Her daughter’s house is built of stone, 
But she would rather live alone 
And call this little roof her own. 

And so, a great tree gently shakes 
Soft sunlight that an old bough breaks, 
And here she sews and sweeps and bakes. 

“Oh, mercy me ! I ’most forget. 

Today he brings young Lafayette 
And dinner is not ready yet.” 

The walls are old, the ceiling low, 

But through the window lilacs blow 
A phantom fragrance, to and fro . . . 
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MISTRESS CARY’S CARRIAGE 
By Mary Sinton Leitch 

Along the James the woods are still 
As the cool waters are; 

In mirrored deeps the crescent moon 
Cradles a drowsy star. 

Of proud estate, secure, serene, 

The mansion, Ceely’s, stands, 

While destiny unknown, unseen, 
Moves toward the Cary lands. 

Sitting his mare with upright grace, 
As of one flesh with her, 

Rides Washington. Within his heart 
The roots of April stir. 

The sap is rising in his veins: 

Within his breast are chiming 
The jasmine bells: he thinks to ease 
The ache of love with rhyming. 

Yet verse of his will serve to set 
His Mary’s tongue to chaffing; 

As though a poem in praise of love 
Were any cause for laughing. 

So he, while pondering on her eyes. 
Forbears to frame a sonnet. 

Though they so mischievously peep 
From her coquettish bonnet. 
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Her elegance — the high-craped hair, 

The hoops of radiant satin, 

The careless way that she can say 
A word of French or Latin — 

All — all bewitch him. He must bend 
The pride of Colonel Cary 
Across whose heart the winds blow bleak 
As those of January. 

A wry smile twists young George’s mouth: 
“I cannot win a lass” — 

So runs his thought — “with learning: I 
Have less than Balaam’s ass. 

“Of fame I cannot speak: I dare 
Not proffer her a dream, 

Nor say, if asked what things I know, 
That I can ford a stream, 

“Or map a boundary line so true 
That not the royal thumb 
Itself can ever smudge it out. 

Whatever chance may come.” 

He clenched his hands upon the reins 
And, looking at the knuckles 
Made coarse by angry weathers, sighed, 
But thought — “My lace and buckles 

“Are fine as Colonel Cary’s own. 

For all his pride and plenty.” 

He laughed from fullness of his youth 
Who scarce was one and twenty. 
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For in him burned the flame that would, 
Through field and plain and gorge, 

Run like a lightning and consume 
The snows of Valley Forge. 

Startling from out his reverie 
At whinn)dng of his mare 
Who smells the oats in Ceely’s barn. 
He sees the mansion, fair 

In the cool moonlight. Now he stands 
In a majestic room: 

The air, with berries of the bay, 

Is spicy in the gloom 

Where a green candle gutters out. 

The colonel bids him stately 
Welcome and young Washington 
Makes known his suit sedately. 

For all the trembling in his breast. 

The colonel looks him over: 

He looks him up, he looks him down: 
“Ha! Ha! A pretty lover,” 

His scornful lips would seem to say. 

A youth had best be wary 
Ere he, without or name or lands, 
Come wooing Mistress Cary. 

Perhaps the colonel thinks to frown 
The lover into panic — 

This upstart coxcomb raised upon 
The jaundiced Rappahannock. 
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He looks him down; he looks him up; 
Looks through him with derision, 

And in those earnest blue-gray eyes 
He fails to see the vision: 

He fails in that unflinching gaze 
To see the purpose pent 
That to a watching world’s amaze 
Shall win a continent. 

And so the colonel speaks at last: — 
“You come to seek in marriage 
My daughter, sir: I answer, she 
Rides out in her own carriage.” 

The tale halts here, yet this is sure, 
In spite of doubt and mystery: 

The young man’s head was high as he 
Walked out — and into history. 

And though his Mary slumbers deep. 
No legend can disparage 
The truth that down the centuries 
She rides in her own carriage! 


A WORD ABOUT WASHINGTON 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

He loved his Country, he loved her cause, 
Her honor, her flag, her fame. 

He loved the light of her liberty. 

Her new and radiant name; 

And it doesn’t get into the histories. 

But how he loved her trees ! 
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It only got into his journal how 
He cherished them, down to the core 
And up with the grain to the topmost bough, 
With all the treasure they bore. 

He must have remembered in battle smoke 
The ripple of new-leaved oak. 

He knew the hillside for apple and peach 
And the orchard corner for plums; 

He knew to an inch how far apart 
Birches must stand, and gums. 

As he knew to a day the budding time 
Of maple and larch and lime. 

When the wearisome fights were over and done 
He used to hurry home 
And get down close to America’s sod, 

Touching her clay and loam, 

Breathing deep at the root of things, 

Forgetting colonels and kings! 

History gives us the Gentleman, 

Fine in ruffle and stock. 

The General, booted and spurred and bold. 

The Statesman, firm as a rock. 

I give you the Countryman, on his knees. 
Earth-warmed, setting out trees! 


GEORGE WASHINGTON RIDES 
By Isabel Fiske Conant 

One night, before a battle 
In the Civil War, 
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Young soldiers saw George Washington 
Riding from afar. 

Noble on his ghostly mount 
Seen by many a one, 

Riding through the startled ranks 
Before the morning sun.* 

Still he comes, riding 
Down many a street, the same 
That greeted him, victorious, 

And bears today his name. 

Washington rides in any 
Crisis of his land. 

And, while our dream can see him, 

His strength shall stand. 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 

Off with the ruffle! 

Away with the wig! 

No more shall they muffle 
The soul of our big 
Father of men. 

Stockings of silk, — 

All of that ilk — 

Strip them away 
Fast as we may! 

Joyously then 

* So his men told my father, Capt. Joseph E. Fiske, 2d. Massac h usetts Heavy 
Artillery. 
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Burn the false reams 
Of the Reverend Weems, — 
Myth of the hatchet, — 
Others to match it. 

Now see a man 
Young for his age. 

With a hearty laugh. 

Lips that could quaff. 

Lips that could rage. 

An eye for the stage. 

Or a fishing-rod, 

A close-run race, 

Or a charming face. 

No statue, he! 

Look, and we see 
No carefully shod 
Gray demi-god 
Carved by smug preachers 
And treacherous teachers. 
Down with the wig 
And the mask of the prig! 

Do what they can 
To smooth and conceal it. 
They’re forced to reveal it — 
He was a man! 

His was the kind 
Of young man’s mind 
That never said “die” 

As the ice crunched by 
And shattered his raft 
In the frontier stream. 

He but sputtered and laughed 
And clove with his friend 
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By the young moon’s gleam 
To the long swim’s end. 

No other bore 
On that bloody shore 
By dread Duquesne 
A heart so cool, 

A head so high, 

(Though battered, sore 
And spent with pain) 

As Braddock’s “fool.” 

Pray, what kind 
But a sportsman’s mind 
Could so often rebound. 

At no matter what cost, 
From shock and disaster 
And swiftly re-master 
More than was lost. 

To the heartening sound 
Of the fife’s gay round? 

Or was it some nice 
Powdered prig in a wig 
Poled the Delaware’s ice 
To the jubilant foe 
To bring him that shocking 
Torn Christmas stocking 
That ruddied the snow? 

When he was Chief, 

And they called him “thief,” 
“Ingrate,” “traitor,” 
“Would-be king,” 

‘ ‘ People-hater,’ ’ — 
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Everything 

That could cause him grief, — 
How the serpent’s tooth 
Devoured his youth! 

How the man aged, 

Agonized, raged, 

Swore — for relief — 

He had rather be pent 
Safe in the womb 
Of the wordless tomb 
Than be President. 

(When burst such a groan 
From a statue of stone?) 

Yet his rudder hand 
Never was shaken 
Until it had taken 
Our vessel to land. 

Here, then, he stands. 

The true Washington, 

Sire of the lands 
Of the North and the South. 
Love he commands 
As no second one 
Under our sun. 

Mind not the mouth 
So prim and so stern; 

An old age heroic 
But made it seem stoic. 

Mark the good eyes 
That glimmer and burn, 
Wistful and wise, 

Brimmed with concern, 
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The brotherly hands 
That beckon and yearn. 

Ah, no less brotherly hands 

Could have welded these western lands; 

Eyes of no cooler light 

Could have held these states, by the mi^t 

Of their loving, passionate will, 

In the cording of common bands. 

Full well we know whence came 
Those spirits of thunder and flame 
That met at Chancellorsville ! 

Yes, and we know full well 
Whence, after that four years’ hell. 

Came the soul of a later day 

When sad Mississippi mothers 

And girls with slain sweethearts and brothers 

Bore lilies and roses to lay 

On the mounds both of Blue and of Gray. 

No! it was no statuesque sire 
That left us in Lincoln his son — 

A great-heart with malice toward none, 

A great-hand with sinews of fire. 

Off with the ruffle! 

Away with the wig! 

No more shall they muffle 
The soul of our big 
Father of men. 

Though they do what they can 
To smooth and conceal it, 

Candidly, then. 
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Let us reveal it; — 

He was a man! 


WASHINGTON CROSSES THE DELAWARE 
(December, 1776) 

By Clinton Scollard 

That night upon the Delaware 

Their horns the wild Valkyries blew 

As though the legions of despair 

Swept the impending heavens through. 

The Fates and Furies rode the air 

That night upon the Delaware. 

The ice-pack gnawed the sodden banks, 

Sundered and rocked the middle stream; 

There ran a murmuring through the ranks 
As at some dread, foreboding dream. 

Amid the crunch of splintering planks 

The ice-pack gnawed the sodden banks. 

The trees seemed wan and wizened ghosts. 

And groped the mists with shriveled hands; 

Weird was that gathering of hosts. 

The massing of those tattered bands. 

On those inhospitable coasts 

The trees seemed wan and wizened ghosts. 

Yet valorous their victory 

That gray and grim December dawn; 

What quenchless fires of destiny 

Burned in his breast who led them on! 
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For us, and for futurity, 
How valorous their victory 1 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-TWO 
By Sara F. Hills 

At Valley Forge, hungry and disheartened — 
Your little band shoeless and discouraged; 
But undismayed! 

May the mantle of your spirit 
Fall upon us 

That when darkness and defeat approach 
We may not falter; 

But with firm step 
March to victory! 


BORN TO THE SADDLE 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

Folks used to say he was born to the saddle — 
“Up with his foot!” when he scarce could stride. 
Hunched on the pommel, but stout astraddle. 
Made for a rider — let him ride! 

Gay slack bridle and stirrups flying. 

The harder he rode the taller he grew; 
Tightened rein and the bay colt shying. 

Cut for a horseman! Ay, they knew! 

He galloped to work, he galloped to leisure, 
Fleetfoot after his rocking star. 

He rode to romance, to hunt, to pleasure; 

A bugle cried — and he rode afar. 
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Tight-drawn stirrup and straining leather, 
Flint-spark struck on the dim hillsides, 
Buckle and bridle taut together, 

He rode to glory. And still he rides: 

Up this river and down that river, 
Brandywine, Delaware — singing names — 
Rappahannock, his own forever, 

York, Potomac, and scalloped James. 
Echoing on, O far and clear. 

Muffled in meadow, loud on hill. 

Men down highway and byway, hear 
Washington riding, riding still! 


PELTERS OF PYRAMIDS ♦ 

By Richard Hengist Horne 

A shoal of idlers, from a merchant craft 
Anchor’d off Alexandria, went ashore, 

And mounting asses in their headlong glee. 

Round Pompey’s Pillar rode with hoots and taunts. 

As men oft say, “What art thou more than we?” 

Next in a boat they floated up the Nile, 

Singing and drinking, swearing senseless oaths. 

Shouting, and laughing most derisively 
At all majestic scenes. A bank they reach’d. 

And clambering up, play’d gambols among tombs; 

And in portentous ruins (through whose depths. 

The mighty twilight of departed Gods, 

Both sun and moon glanced furtive, as in awe) 

They hid, and whoop’d, and spat on sacred things. 

♦editorial note: Toward the end of his life, Washington was outrageously 
abused by men too small to appreciate his greatness. 
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At length, beneath the blazing sun they lounged 
Near a great Pyramid. Awhile they stood 
With stupid stare, until resentment grew. 

In the recoil of meanness from the vast; 

And gathering stones, they with coarse oaths and jibes 
(As they would say, “What art thou more than we?”) 
Pelted the Pyramid! But soon these men. 

Hot and exhausted, sat them down to drink — 
Wrangled, smok’d, spat, and laugh’d, and drowsily 
Curs’d the bald Pyramid, and fell asleep. 

Night came: — a little sand went drifting by — 

And morn again was in the soft blue heavens. 

The broad slopes of the shining Pyramid 
Look’d down in their austere simplicity 
Upon the glistening silence of the sands 
Whereon no trace of mortal dust was seen. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 
By Alice Thompson Paine 

One day Jack, Kitty, and little Bobbie said, “Mother, may 
we have a party on Washington’s Birthday?” 

“Yes,” said their mother, “if you will help me get ready 
for it.” 

“We will! We will!” cried the children. 

Jack said, “I will write to our friends today, and ask them to 
come.” 

Kitty said, “Mother, I will help you get the house ready for 
the party.” 

Little Bobbie said, “I will put away all my playthings.” 

When Washington’s Birthday came, it was cold and snowing 
hard. 

“Jack,” said his mother, “you may build a good fire, so that 
the house will be bright and warm.” 

Kitty swept the floor and helped make the cake. 

Bobbie put all his playthings away. 

Before their friends came. Jack and Kitty dressed up. 

Jack dressed like George Washington, and Kitty dressed 
like Mrs. Washington. 

When Jack and Kitty were all ready, they stood at the door. 

Soon their friends came. Jack and Kitty shook hands with 
them. 

Bobbie showed them where to put their coats and caps. 

Then they all talked and laughed and played. 
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After a while Mother said, “Supper is ready.” 

When the children saw the supper, one said, “Oh, how good 
it looks!” 

Another cried, “Look at the big birthday cake!” 

Soon Mother cut the cake. 

“This is George Washington’s birthday cake,” she said. 

Little Bobbie said, “I wish that George Washington could 
come to his party.” 

“So do I! So do I!” cried all the children. 

After supper was over, Mother said, “I have a surprise for 
you.” 

She went to the door and opened it. 

In walked a man who looked like George Washington. 

How surprised the children all were! 

At first little Bobbie was frightened, but Jack said to him, 
“It’s only Father!” 

All the children cried, “Oh, oh! George Washington has 
come to his party.” 

They jumped up and down for joy. 

Then George Washington said, “I am glad you thought of 
my birthday. 

“I have something for every boy and girl here.” 

George Washington gave each child a flag. 

“Hold up your flags,” he said. 

All the children held their flags high in the air. 

Then George Washington said, “This is your flag, and my 
flag, and the flag of our country. Take good care of this flag, 
and never let anyone hurt it.” 

“We will take good care of it always,” said the children. 

“Then our beautiful flag will be safe,” said George Wash- 
ington. 

When the party was over, the friends of Jack and Kitty and 
little Bobbie all said, “Good-bye! We are glad that you asked 
us to come.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
February 22, 1732 
By Rebecca Deming Moore 

Hero was the name of nine-year-old George’s pony. He soon 
learned to ride it, and to ride horses, too. He rode so well that 
not even an unruly horse could throw him. 

George lived on a big Virginia farm called a plantation. It 
was a fine place for a boy who liked to play out of doors. He 
could run fast, and was good at wrestling. 

At school, all George’s playmates thought he was very fair. 
They used to have him settle their quarrels. This strong, quiet 
boy, George Washington, became our first president. 




AN ESSAY AND AN ANECDOTE 


WASHINGTON AS SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
By Clifford Smythe 

Washington was a soldier before he was a man. At an early 
age, also, he gained a knowledge of men, of sociological condi- 
tions, that makes either political or military success possible — 
the kind of knowledge necessary for supremacy in statesman- 
ship. 

When he was nine years old, his favorite half-brother, Law- 
rence, came home from an inglorious expedition in South Amer- 
ica, where England hoped to establish an indefinite increase of 
the ever-growing British colonies. Lawrence was full of brave 
stories of battle by land and sea, to all of which George lent the 
eager, attentive ear of youth. But why had England been de- 
feated? Such splendid men, such an invincible army! Well, 
Lawrence was not overimpressed with the ability of the British 
regulars to win victories. They had a way of rushing into a 
fight without counting the possible cost, the special obstacles 
to overcome. Daring enough, but lacking the genius of leader- 
ship. 

So Lawrence reasoned. A true colonial, he believed in the ef- 
ficiency of native American troops rather than the foreign 
soldiers sent overseas to do guard duty by England. Should a 
war break out, no one was calculated to give so fine an account 
of himself as his brother George. Before he had reached his 
twenties he was famous the country round for his fearlessness. 
His vital personality had brought him leadership among his 
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fellows; his extraordinary grasp of practical affairs and prob- 
lems was making him one worth consulting in the business of 
the province. At the age of nineteen he was appointed adjutant 
in one of the four military districts of Virginia. Two old vet- 
erans, one a Dutchman, the other a Virginian, comrades-in- 
arms of his brother Lawrence in the South American expedi- 
tion, who had become fixtures at Mount Vernon, taught him 
what they knew of military routine, the use of the broadsword, 
fencing. It might not be much, but it served, as everything was 
made to serve, in Washington’s education. 

Patriotism, common sense, an ability to make use of every 
circumstance, every scrap of information that came his way; 
these were qualities that distinguished him at an early age and 
steadily developed throughout his career as soldier and states- 
man. No man among his contemporaries could have taken his 
place in either field. He had no rivals. There were giants in 
those days, but of Washington alone could it be said that he was 
transcendentally first in war, first in peace, a dual superiority 
rare in the history of great men. 

Personally, he was extremely modest in the estimate of his 
own talents. He was not a politician. To lead the quiet life of a 
country gentleman, to administer a fine, lucrative estate seemed 
the summit of his ambition. He was the American Cincinnatus, 
always ready to obey his country’s call, always the patriot. He 
filled high positions in the public service, on account of the 
insistence and the faith others had in him rather than through 
his own seeking. Even as a soldier he was a statesman, seeing 
always behind the manipulation of armies, the winning and los- 
ing of battles, the political effect, the bearing of a military cam- 
paign upon the welfare of the country as a whole. 

Nevertheless, for all his innate statesmanship he was a 
fighter, a soldier, every inch of him. As a boy scarcely out of 
his ’teens, he set out on his first engagement at the cannon’s 
mouth as if it were a glorious adventure awaiting him. After it 
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was over he declared, “It was sweet to hear the bullets whistle.” 

He was incapable of fear. Many are the stories of his intrepid 
bearing in the face of danger. In one encounter he had several 
horses shot under him; bullets pierced his hat and coat; yet he 
remained as calm as though he were riding about his duties on the 
farm at Mount Vernon. He not only showed no fear, he ap- 
parently did not understand it in others. Nothing aroused his 
devouring anger to such explosive force as the sight of his men, 
panic-stricken, beating a retreat. More than once, when the 
day was apparently lost and his men were scattering wildly be- 
fore the enemy’s fire, with a cry of rage he would lash them for 
their cowardice, upbraiding them in terms rarely found in the 
roughest military manuals, beating them back with the flat of 
his sword until he had them victoriously charging the enemy. 

A lion on the battle-field, this Washington, driving his men 
forward, on occasion, through sheer terror of his wrath, and yet 
more often secure of their obedience as a result of their affec- 
tionate admiration of his character. Once, when the Army 
seemed incapable of advancing, without a word he rode for- 
ward, apparently intending to face the enemy alone. There was 
no more potent method he could have devised, for his troops, 
weary, exhausted as they were, wheeled about and followed him 
as he had commanded. 

This ability to lead his men against overwhelming odds, to 
their death if need be, this fighting zest and indomitable brav- 
ery, had been Washington’s from the beginning of his military 
career. Nevertheless, he was primarily the statesman, keenly 
aware of all that lay beyond the battles that must be fought, 
shrewdly cognizant of the country itself, its needs, its weak- 
nesses. 

Talleyrand said of him that he was a “patriot before his 
country became a nation.” In point of time as well as in achieve- 
ment, he was the Father of his Country. While the colonies 
were still living more or less contentedly under the growing 
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exactions of England, Washington was one of the first to dis- 
cover that the Mother Country, as it was called, looked upon 
the inhabitants of her transatlantic possessions not as English- 
men, but merely as Colonials, a word that carried a somewhat 
contemptuous meaning. He was amazed and indignant when he 
fathomed the invidious implications lurking behind this atti- 
tude, and it was not long before he openly gloried in being a 
colonial. 

It would be too much to say that he was the first to conceive 
American independence; but on his shoulders fell the task of 
making that independence real and lasting. And what a task it 
proved! He had not only to lead an army that was practically 
non-existent until he called it into being, but to draw after him 
thirteen colonies, each of which was torn by a divided alle- 
giance, different in their origins, their activities, their interests, 
mutually distrustful, jealous of their separate sovereignties 
where they were not inclined to remain loyal to the British 
Government, none of them clear in their ideas of what ought 
to be done or how it should be done. 

To bring harmony out of these conflicting elements in the 
thirteen colonies was not the only difficulty Washington had to 
face. There was besides an utterly inefficient Congressional 
government, rent by faction, that hampered his every move. 
Here again he showed his ability to bring order out of chaos, 
to procure for the Army what it needed to give it strength and 
unity. And only Washington could have done this. “Take away 
for an instant that modest diffidence of yourself,” wrote La- 
fayette to him, on December 30, 1777. “You would see very 
plainly that if you were lost to America, there is nobody who 
could keep the Army and the revolution for six months. There 
are open dissensions in Congress, parties who hate one an- 
other as much as the common enemy.” 

Other great generals have described their exploits in terms 
that are certainly not lacking in complacency. Washington, the 
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silent man of history, expressed himself in action rather tha n 
words at a time when men were too prone to talk. He had 
nothing to say at that momentous Second Continental Con- 
gress which was to decide the country’s fate. Instead, he ap- 
peared among the members in full uniform, indicating that he 
believed the time had come for war; that the period for con- 
troversy had passed. His action proved more effective than a 
dozen orations. “If you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on the floor,” Patrick Henry declared. 

As a soldier, Washington seemed unable to admit defeat. 
When the fortunes of war were at low ebb, he remarked de- 
spondently, “The game is nearly up.” Whereupon he crossed 
the Delaware at night, in mid-winter, transported all his troops 
safely, and took Trenton before the British were fairly awake. 
No man knew better the value of strategy. One of his “Six 
Rules of Warfare” was, “Never do what the enemy want you 
to do,” and he stuck to it. 

His method of turning disaster into profit was particularly 
in evidence during that devastating winter of hunger and desti- 
tution at Valley Forge. When those miserable months of suffer- 
ing were over, instead of marching out with the mere shadow 
of an Army, as Congress feared, the men that he commanded, 
due to the discipline and drill which they had undergone, were 
so well trained that for the first time the United States could 
boast of an Army capable of facing the regulars of England. 

When the war was over and the formation of a new nation 
was placed unanimously upon his shoulders, Washington prof- 
ited by his military experiences. If the country was to achieve 
the glorious destiny awaiting it, there must be an end, at least 
in the Government, of factional strife. Washington himself be- 
longed to no political party; he chose as members of his Cab- 
inet, therefore, leaders who voiced the opposing views that 
divided the country at large. Thus he stimulated into real life 
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the national confidence that at first was lacking. There would 
be no more wars, no entangling foreign alliances. The country, 
like the Cincinnatus that led it, would be absorbed solely in the 
occupations of peace. The Constitution, under this practical, 
far-seeing First President, became a living fact. 

“That we have it in our power,” he said, “to become one of 
the most respectable nations upon earth, admits, in my humble 
opinion, of no doubt, if we would but pursue a wise, just, and 
liberal policy toward one another, and keep good faith with the 
rest of the world.” 


A GLIMPSE OF WASHINGTON 
Anonymous 

A man often shows his true greatness by some very simple 
act of kindness. For example, you may get a glimpse of George 
Washington from a kindly little act, which, we may be sure, 
taught a corporal in the American army to know him better 
than ever before. 

Early one morning Washington went alone to see for him- 
self what his soldiers were doing in a camp which he had or- 
dered to be fortified. The weather was so cold that he wore a 
long overcoat with a great cape. The coat hid his uniform, and 
his hat and cape did not leave much of his face to be seen. For 
this reason, the soldiers who saw him did not know that the 
tall man passing by was their great general, George Wash- 
ington. 

At one point in his walk he came upon a few men who, under 
the command of a corporal, were building a breastwork of 
logs. The soldiers were bending over a very heavy log, and 
were just about to raise it to the top of the breastwork, when 
General Washington came walking by. 

The corporal stood at one side giving orders. “Heave ho! ” he 
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cried. “All together! Up with it! Now!” The men lifted with 
all their might, but they could not raise it quite high enough. 

The corporal shouted again, “Heave! Up with it! Up! Up!” 
but he did not put his hand to it himself. The men struggled and 
strained; but they had done their best, and the heavy log was 
about to sink back into their arms. 

At this moment Washington ran to them, and with his great 
strength gave them the help they needed. The log was quickly 
lifted upon the breastwork and rolled into place. The grateful 
men thanked the stranger, but the corporal paid no attention 
to him. 

Then Washington turned to him and said in a stern voice, 
“Why don’t you help your men with this heavy lifting?” 

“Why don’t I?” said the man. “Don’t you see that I am the 
corporal?” 

“Indeed!” replied Wa.shington, as he unbuttoned his coat 
and showed his uniform. “Well, I am the commander-in-chief! 
The next time you have a log too heavy for your men to lift, 
send for me.” Then turning upon his heel, he walked away. 

We may be sure that the corporal learned a lesson that many 
men need to learn, and that the soldiers came to know their 
great general better than they had ever known him before. 
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A WASHINGTON PROBLEM 
By Lillian B. Turrell 

This is an arithmetic problem about George Washington. If 
you do not know the facts required, look them up in a history 
or an encyclopedia. 

1. Take the year in which Washington was born. 

2. Divide it by the number of the month in which he was 
born. 

3. From that quotient subtract the day of the month on 
which he was born. 

4. To that remainder add the number of rules of behavior 
which he wrote out. 

5. From that sum subtract the number of years between his 
father’s death and his journey to Fort Le Boeuf. 

6. To that remainder add the height, in inches, which he at- 
tained as a man. 

7. Divide the total by the number of horses shot under him 
in the defeat of General Braddock. 

8. Multiply that answer by the number of bullets which 
passed through his coat in that battle. 

9. From that result subtract his age at the time of his mar- 
riage. 

10. Divide by the number of the month in which he took 
command of the Continental Army. 

1 1 . Multiply by the day of the month on which he took com- 
mand. 
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12. To that result add the year in which he took command. 

13. From that sum subtract the year in which the last battle 
of the Revolution was fought, at Yorktown, Virginia. 

14. Divide by the day of the month on which Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. 

15. Add the number of the month in which he surrendered. 

16. And the result will be the number of delegates, one of 
whom was Washington, that in 1787 made the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 


Answers 


1. 1732 

2. 2 (February) 

3. 22 

4. 110 

5. 10 

6. 74 

7. 2 

8. 4 


9. 27 years 

10. 7 (July) 

11. 3 

12. 1775 

13. 1781 

14. 19 

15. 10 (October) 

16. 55 


1732 divided by 2 equals 866; minus 22 equals 844; plus 
110 equals 954; minus 10 equals 944; plus 74 equals 1018; 
divided by 2 equals 509; multiplied by 4 equals 2036; minus 
27 equals 2009; divided by 7 equals 287; multiplied by 3 equals 
861; plus 1775 equals 2636; minus 1781 equals 855; divided 
by 19 equals 45; plus 10 equals 55. 


A FEBRUARY SAND TABLE 
By Edythe A. Finkelstein 

We decided that a reproduction of a scene at Valley Forge 
would be most appropriate for our February sand table. We 
painted lead soldiers with blue enamel, and modeled three- 
cornered clay hats for each soldier. For the sand-table scene 
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we made first a fort from toy logs, placing small particles of 
cotton between them, to give a wintry appearance. In front of 
the fort we crisscrossed several small twigs, and placed bits of 
red and orange paper inside the pile of twigs, to look like fire. 
Pieces of crumpled paper represented mountains, and thin 
sheets of cotton were used for snow. Next we grouped the 
soldiers, making sure that the kneeling soldiers, which we had 
been fortunate enough to secure, were placed near the fire. The 
final step was to scatter artificial snow over the entire scene. 
The work was correlated most successfully with our other fifth- 
grade subjects. 




Celebrations for 
Memorial Day 




PLAYS 


“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT ...” * 

A One Act Play for Memorial Day 
By Olive Price 

CHARACTERS 

Prologue 

Jonathan Norris, a Quaker 
Rose Mary, his granddaughter 

The Play 

Jonathan Norris, as a young man — 1863 

Jerry, his son 

Susan, his daughter 

Aunt Jenny, a negro mammy 

Toby, a boy slave 

Captain Montgomery, a Confederate Captain 

Private Farrow, his orderly 

Extras: Confederate soldiers — Fugitive slaves 

Time: May, 1885. 

Place: The Norris Farm near Gettysburg, Penn. 

Scene: The “Parlor” in the Norris farm-house. It is a spa- 
cious room, with double French doors, glass-paned and shining, 

* For permission to produce, apply to the author, 101 Delaware Avenue, Free- 
port, Long Island. 
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that open, center rear, to a porch. Down lejt, is another door 
that leads to the hall, and down right, another that serves as a 
“side entrance** from the garden. The jurniture is quaint and 
attractive; to the right of the doors, center rear, is an ornately 
carved chest with a mirror in a frame hanging above it. To the 
left of the doors, stands a “secretary.** On the large wall-space, 
right, there is a fire-place. Above it hangs a portrait of a boy 
about fifteen years old; a straight, sturdy lad, tall for his age, 
with dark, curling hair and serious young eyes. In front of the 
fire-place is a sofa, and placed at random about the room two 
mahogany tables and other easy chairs. On one table lies a 
Bible; on the other there is a lamp. 

As the curtain rises, the room is lost in blue shadow. It is in- 
tensely quiet and brooding. . . . Presently Rose Mary, a 
twelve-year-old girl, appears in the door-way to the hall. She is 
golden-haired and lovely, but quite demurely dressed in a little 
dove-gray gown. She carries two lighted candles and it is only 
in their glow that we come to see that a tall, white-haired man 
is standing in front of the fire-place. It is Jonathan Norris 
who stands staring at the portrait and is completely absorbed 
in his thoughts of the boy. 

Rose Mary. (Softly.) Grandfather, please — 

Jonathan. (Not turning.) Come in. Rose Mary. 

Rose Mary. (Entering the room and placing the candles on 
either side of the fire-place shelf.) I’ve brought you some light. 

Jonathan. (Quietly.) Thank you. 

Rose Mary. (Scolding.) You shouldn’t be alone in the dark! 

Jonathan. (Finally turning.) But I like the dark, Rose 
Mary. (Whimsically.) Sometimes it brings back our dreams. 

Rose Mary. (Her eyes on the portrait.) Dreams of long ago? 

Jonathan. (Sighing.) It seems only yesterday. . . . 

Rose Mary. (Taking his hand and leading him to the sofa.) 
Please sit down. There! (As she curls up beside him.) Now 
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let’s talk about tomorrow. 

Jonathan. Have you gathered the flowers? 

Rose Maey. Lilacs and roses. . . . {Eagerly.) Please tell 
me about it again! This will be my first Memorial Day in Amer- 
ica after all those years of living with mother while she was 
teaching in France. 

Jonathan. {Smiling.) “All those years” . . . How 
grown-up you sound! For a little girl scarcely more than four 
feet tall — 

Rose Mary. Please don’t tease! Just tell me — everything! 
Will the soldiers ride in carriages to the Gettysburg graves? 

Jonathan. Only those who are crippled. All the others will 
march. 

Rose Mary. To music? 

Jonathan. To the grandest martial music in the world! 
Bands will play — bugles will blow — and flags will be flying. 

Rose Mary. It will be very beautiful — and — and solemn — 

Jonathan. The soldiers will wear their blue uniforms and 
their bayonets will sparkle in the sun. 

Rose Mary. And when they come to the graves — ? 

Jonathan. You and all the children will cover them over 
with flowers. 

Rose Mary. I’m afraid I shall cry — {Indicating the por- 
trait.) — especially when I come to his — 

Jonathan. There will be tears in my heart too. 

Rose Mary. {Rising and standing in jront oj the picture.) 
He seems so special — so different from the rest. He died a 
soldier’s death and yet it wasn’t on the battle-field. Tell me 
about him again. I think he must have been the bravest of them 
all! 

Jonathan. It happened twenty-two years ago — ^here in this 
very room — 

{As he begins to speak Rose Mary blows out the candles 

and the room is lost in darkness. As if from far away comes 
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the sound of a bugle sounding the call “To the Colors" and 
slowly as if morning light were breaking the room again be- 
comes visible. Rose Mary and Jonathan are gone. . . . 
Standing in silhouette against the open door, center, is Jerry. 
He is, in reality, the boy of the portrait — “fifteen years old; 
a straight, sturdy lad, tall for his age, with dark, curling 
hair and serious young eyes." He listens intently to the 
bugle call — until his reverie is broken by the appearance of 
Toby, a slave boy with glistening black skin and white teeth, 
fust about his own age. He carries a pair of army boots, a 
Union soldier’s cap, and blue coat.) 

Toby. {Gleefully.) I’se found dem, Massa Jerry! I’se found 
dem! 

Jerry. {Overjoyed.) Where? 

Toby. Never mind dat! Dey’s heah. 

Jerry. {Gravely.) You — you didn’t — ? {He hesitates ques- 
tioningly.) 

Toby. What can a soldier who gwine to walk de golden 
streets want with his uniform? Up dere there’ll be no North 
and South an’ he’ll be wearin’ shinin’ wings ! 

Jerry. {Dubiously.) You’re sure he was — 

Toby. Daid? {Compassionately.) Po’ boy! His whole com- 
pany — or what was left of it — was marchin’ toward de Ridge 
in a great cloud o’ blue — an’ he was lay in’ by de roadside. 
Jerry. {Solemnly.) Peacefully though? 

Toby. Peaceful as an angel! After I took his coat, I covered 
him ober wid Trotter’s blankets. {Holding the coat for Jerry 
to put on.) Better hurry, Massa Jerry, an’ get out o’ heah ’fore 
yo’ father comes. 

Jerry. {Eying the coat.) It looks sort of big — 

Toby. Beggars can’t be choosers, can dey? An’ I couldn’t 
cover de battle-fields lookin’ fo’ yo’ size. 

Jerry. I know, Toby, I know. And this is a wonderful coat! 
{Eyes shining as he puts it on.) I’m a soldier now, Toby! A 
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Union soldier! 

Toby. Well, yo’ haven’t taken any oath befo’ an officer — 
Jerry. No, but I can take it to the flag. {In young and sol- 
emn salute to a flag that hangs above the portrait.) “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the country for which it stands; 
one Nation indivisible with Liberty and Justice for all.” 

Toby. Hallelujah, Massa Jerry! Hallelujah! 

Jerry. Now for the boots — 

Toby. Sit down on de sofa. I’ll put dem on. 

(As they proceed with the business of the boots, both are 
unaware that Jonathan Norris, Jerry’s father, has en- 
tered from the hall. He is a tall, gaunt Quaker, pleasant, 
kindly, but firm in his convictions. He stands surveying the 
boys half in compassion, half in surprise.) 

Jonathan. What is all this, son? 

Jerry. (Half-abashed, half -defiant.) Father! It’s you! 
Jonathan. (Amused at the over-sized coat.) Where is the 
coat taking you, my son? 

Jerry. Don’t laugh! Please don’t! I sent Toby to the battle- 
fields for it and he took it off a dead soldier! It’s hallowed, fa- 
ther! Hallowed! 

Jonathan. (Gently.) But what is your need of it? 

Jerry. They’re still fighting at Gettysburg. I’m going into it! 
Jonathan. Must I tell you again that you can’t? You’re a 
Quaker, my son. A Quaker! (Laying a hand on his shoulder.) 
Be not rebellious. We must not kill. 

Jerry. But I’ve got to go! I’ve got to! If the Confederates 
take the town today — ^your cause — our cause — Mr. Lincoln’s 
cause will be lost! 

Jonathan. There are other ways to serve one’s country. It’s 
not only fighting that counts. (/1 5 Susan, a pretty girl of 
eighteen, enters in great excitement.) What is it, my daughter? 

Susan. It’s frightful, father, frightful! One of Pickett’s run- 
ners is spreading the news that the armies have met in the 
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ivheatfields and they’re fighting in rivers of blood! 

Jerry. (^Piteously.) You see, father? You see! We can’t stay 
here and do nothing just because we are Quakers! 

Jonathan. {Gravely.) No, that we can’t. . . . Let the sol- 
diers fight, my son, but let us bind up their wounds. We’ll turn 
this house into a hospital and bring men from both sides here. 
Toby, you harness the horses and get the wagons ready. 

Toby. {Delighted.) Yas Sir, Massa! Yas Sir! 

Jerry. And I? What can I do? 

Jonathan. Fill all the water jugs in the house. Get others 
from the neighbors. Wounded men sometimes die of thirst on 
the battle-front. You can go among them as a Water Boy. . . . 

Jerry. A Water Boy. . . . Yes, that will be better than 
killing. 

Susan. Hurry, Jerry, hurry! We don’t know what this day 
may bring. 

Jerry. I’ll be off at once. 

{As Jerry exits, a chorus of negro voices is heard singing 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” — mournfully, from a distance.) 

Susan. Listen! How strange! Negroes singing at this hour 
of the morning! 

Jonathan. Strange, and somehow beautiful. . . . (Aj an 
old Negro Mammy enters in a great flurry of excitement.) 
What is it. Aunt Jenny? 

Aunt Jenny. Please, Massa, please! Yo’ mus’ do somethin’ 
to help dose po’ souls! 

Susan. What poor souls, Aunt Jenny? 

Aunt Jenny. Dey be fug’tives, Miss Susan, fug’tive slaves 
up from de South! 

Jonathan. What are they doing here in the bright light of 
day? 

Aunt Jenny. {Distressed.) Dey’s been hidin’ under de 
bridge since last night expectin’ to get north of Gettysburg to 
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another Underground Station. But so many ’federates are 
marchin’ along de roads — 

Susan. But why are they singing, Aunt Jenny? 

Aunt Jenny. Dey’s a carriage scheduled to come through 
from one o’ de stations, Miss Jenny, and dat song’s to be their 
signal to stop ! 

Jonathan. No carriage will come along now since the bat- 
tle has started. 

Aunt Jenny. Dat’s jest it. Mass’ Jonathan! Dat’s jest it 
exactly! De po’ niggers are singin’ dere hearts out — and ef de 
’federates cross dat bridge — dey’re sho’ to find dem and shoot! 

Susan. {Impulsively.) Let them come here, father! Please 
let them come here! 

Aunt Jenny. I could keep dem in de cellar until de battle 
is ober! 

Jonathan. (As the singing continues plaintively.) You say 
they are hiding under the bridge in our meadow? 

Aunt Jenny. (Graphically.) Crouched down lak scared 
rabbits — callin’ on de Lawd! 

Jonathan. You and Susan better go down and bring them 
up here. Be careful, both of you, or we’ll have the Fugitive 
Slave Law to reckon with. 

Aunt Jenny. (Overjoyed.) Hallelujah! I’se cornin’. Sisters, 
Brotliers! I’se cornin’! 

(They go out the side door together. Jonathan watches 

them until they are evidently out of sight. The singing con- 
tinues softly as he picks up his Bible and opens it.) 

Jonathan. (Reading aloud.) “In thee, O Lord, do I put my 
trust: let me never be put to confusion. 

Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape: in- 
cline thine ear unto me and save me. 

Be thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may continually 
resort: thou hast given commandment to save me; for thou art 
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my rock and my fortress.” {Repeating, as a band oj Confed- 
erate Soldiers are seen to come up on the porch.) . . for 
thou art my rock and my fortress.” 

Captain Montgomery. {From without.) Good-morning, 
Sir. 

Jonathan. {Turning, and laying down his Bible.) Good- 
morning, Gentlemen. 

Captain Montgomery. We are soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Jonathan. {Quietly.) So I perceive. 

Captain Montgomery. Is this the Norris homestead? 

Jonathan. So it has been for three generations. 

Captain Montgomery. I have orders to take it for a Field 
Base. 

Jonathan. Temporary quarters? 

Captain Montgomery. Temporary quarters. If you let us 
take it quietly no harm will come to it. If you resist — ^we are in 
no way responsible. 

Jonathan. I am a Quaker farmer. I do not believe in war or 
in bloodshed. On the other hand I believe in the Union and Mr. 
Lincoln’s creed that every man shall be free. 

Private Farrow. Take the house, Captain. We’ve no time 
for sermons. 

Jonathan. {With a certain nobility.) I agree with you. Sir. 
There is work to be done. {Stepping aside.) You may come in. 

Private Farrow. One moment. Sir. There’s something 
strange happening. 

Captain Montgomery. What is it, Farrow? 

Private Farrow. {Crossing the room and looking out the 
side door.) There’s a white girl coming up the hill leading a 
band of niggers. Look, Sir. Look! 

Captain Montgomery. {Watching.) Queer goings-on. Bet- 
ter go get her. 

Jonathan. You can’t do that. Sir! The girl is my daughter! 
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Captain Montgomery. That makes no difference, Quaker. 
This is a Civil War. 

Private Farrow. Are the niggers yours too? 

Jonathan. There are no slaves in the North, Sir. Do you for- 
get what we’re fighting for? 

Private Farrow. {Laughing.) Hardly, Quaker. Hardly. 
Nor will you, after Gettysburg. . . . {Saluting Captain 
Montgomery.) I’ll get the girl now, Sir. And I’d better have 
someone to help herd the niggers. 

Captain Montgomery. Stay where you are. She’s bringing 
them here. 

Private Farrow. I think we’ve come on an Underground 
Station. Quakers are noted for that. 

Jonathan. This house has never sheltered a fugitive! Let 
us not misunderstand each other. 

Private Farrow. {Laughing again.) Fiery old Quaker, 
aren’t you? 

Jonathan. This is a house of peace and welcome for all who 
need succour. I will permit no brutality. 

Captain Montgomery. We have attempted none. Sir. {As 
confusion is heard on the porch outside^ What’s happening out 
there? 

Another Soldier. {Entering, and forcing Jerry to come in 
•with him.) It’s a young blue-coat, Sir! A blue-coat! They tell 
me they found him approaching our lines ! 

Jonathan. This boy is my son. He was carrying water to the 
wounded. 

Captain Montgomery. How can we know? Search him, 
Farrow. 

Jerry. {Resisting.) I will not be searched! I am a Quaker 
and will minister to both the Blue and the Gray! 

Private Farrow. It’s my notion, son, that you’re a spy! 

Jerry. I’m not, I tell you! I’m not! 

Private Farrow. Come along! We shall see! 
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Jonathan. You have nothing to fear, son. It’s Susan I’m 
Jerry. {Quick to cotch some significance.) Susan! Where is 
she? 

Jonathan. She’s coming up the hill with — 

Captain Montgomery. Quiet, you! Quiet! 

Jerry. ( Bteaking away ftom Private Farrow and dashing 
to the side door where he is caught by Captain Montgomery.) 
Susan! Go back! Go Back! GO BACK! ! ! 

Captain Montgomery. You young scalawag! The girl’s 
heard! After her, men! After her! 

Jerry. {Whipping a pistol out of a belt under his coat.) 
She’s my sister, I tell you! My sister! 

Jonathan. {Horrified.) Careful, Jerry, careful! How did 
you come by arms? 

Private Farrow. {Derisively.) A Water Boy, eh? 

Jerry stands with his gun blocking the doorway, a 
shot is fired from outside. Simultaneously, he slumps across 
the threshold.) 

Jonathan. {Crying out.) My son! Oh, my son! 

Captain Montgomery. {Bending over Jerry.) What stupid 
soldier fired that shot? 

A Soldier. {Appearing in the door-way.) I did it, Sir. I saw 
him point his gun at you. What was I to think? A blue-coat — 
Captain Montgomery. Quiet! 

Private Farrow. {Also bending over Jerry.) This boy is 
dead. . . . 

Jonathan. {Kneeling beside him, bitterly.) Would to God I 
had let him fight! 

Captain Montgomery. {His hand on Jonathan’s shoul- 
der.) Jerry Norris. . . . Say that he died on the field of valor. 
. . . Killed in action at Gettysburg. . . . 

{All is silent in the room. Out on the hill the Slaves are 
singing softly as they move away to the distance.) 
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“Swing low, Sweet Chariot, 

Coinin’ for to carry me homel 
Swing low. Sweet Chariot, 

Cornin’ for to carry me home! 

I looked over Jordan an’ what did I see, 
Cornin’ for to carry me home! 

A band of angels cornin’ after me. 

Cornin’ for to carry me home!” 

Slow Curtain 

THE END 


LEST WE FORGET * 

{A Memorial Day Play-Pageant in Two Scenes) 

By Ethel Blair Jordan 

CHARACTERS 
High School boys and girls: 

Alan 

Ben 

Charles 

Jane 

Carol 

Marjorie 

Characters in Pageant: 

Columbia 

Florence Nightingale 
Puritan Boy and Girl 

* Permission to produce must be obtained from the author, 3360 Runnymede 
Place, Washington, D.C. 
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G.A.R. Veteran 

Confederate Veteran 

Two South Carolina Girls 

Three Boys representing Spirit of *76 

Three Boys and Three Girls with banners 

Doctor 

Nurse 

Scientist 

Policeman 

Fireman 

Engineer 

Worker 

Spanish War Soldier 
World War Soldier 
Two Red Cross Nurses 

Scene I: A strip of green carpet with flowering or green 
plants to represent an outdoor scene. The back drop of Scene I 
conceals Scene II. Alan, Ben, Jane, Marjorie and Carol are 
lounging on the grass. 

Carol. Memorial Day always seems like a grown-ups’ day — 
there’s not much we can do. 

Alan. My grandfather was a Civil War Veteran and he used 
to say on Memorial Day: “Sonny, it’s a good thing to honor the 
dead but it’s better to decorate the living.” 

Ben. But how can you? 

Jane. Of course he meant help people — ^not pin flowers on 
their hats! 

(All laugh.) 

Carol. I tell you what let’s do! Let’s have a Memorial Day 
Club that lasts the year round. 

Ben. But one day can’t last — 

Carol. (Hastily.) We’ll meet every month to report and our 
motto will be: “Let’s decorate the living!” 
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Ben. I still don’t see — 

Marjorie. And we’ll have a Memorial Day pageant just to 
inoculate the idea! 

Jane. {Drily.) If you mean inaugurate, say so. It isn’t a 
germ. 

{All laugh, including Marjorie.) 

Alan. Yes it is, too. It’s the germ of an idea. And I vote that 
we honor the Heroes of Peace as well as war. 

Carol. But who can we help? 

Ben. Charles Hoyt, that crippled boy in our class. 

{They look at each other dubiously. A pause.) 

Jane. We’ve tried to be nice to him, but he’s so disagreeable. 

Ben. He has a hard time. He’s so much poorer than the rest 
of us and lives in that dingy little house. But he’s awfully 
clever. 

Alan. You’re darned right he’s clever. 

Carol. And sarcastic! 

Marjorie. Maybe he thought we were fraternizing him. 

{The others laugh.) 

Marjorie. Well, you know what I mean — ^we ought to meet 
him on a footing of absolute equality! 

Alan. You’re right, Marjorie Malaprop. We’ve probably 
sounded darned patronizing. But as for equality, we ought to 
look up to him. That was his idea about Heroes of Peace and 
this is one thing he wrote about it: 

“For Courage and Service have gone hand in hand 
Since ever the World began; 

Since the first hero died for his own native land 
Or lived for his fellow-man.” 

Ben. Gosh! Did he write that? 

Jane. Maybe he would write our pageant for us. 

Carol. Let’s ask him to be secretary of our Club and to help 
us with the pageant. 

All. O.K! 
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{Bell rings off-stage. All jump up.) 

Alan. Whatever you do, don’t fraternize! 

CURIAIN 

Scene II: Two weeks later. Stage of a school auditorium, 
decorated with bunting and crossed American flags. A dais at 
back of stage. Charles sits in wheel chair at a table at extreme 
right of stage. Alan stands beside him, dressed in khaki uni- 
form. Sounds of talking and confusion off-stage. 

Alan. Gee, Charles, you certainly know your stuff. The 
teachers say this is a fine pageant. 

Charles. It was swell of your Club to make me secretary 
and let me direct the pageant. 

Alan. Direct it! Why you darned near invented it! 

Charles. I didn’t know you were such a friendly crowd. 

Alan. Oh, sure we are. And anyway you’ve made a better 
job of it than any of the other kids could. 

Charles. You know, it’s made me feel altogether different. I 
used to feel rather hopeless. Now I’m going to study and work 
to be a movie director. 

Marjorie. {Off-stage.) Where’s that doctor’s microscope — 
you know, the thing he listens with? 

Jane. {Off-stage.) Here’s the stethoscope. Hang it round his 
neck now so he won’t lose it again. 

Alan. Good thing you didn’t give Marjorie any lines. 

Charles. I tried it. She’s so goodnatured about our laugh- 
ing at her. But when she said: “the first hero died for his own 
native band,’’ I gave up. {He pulls his watch out.) Jeepersl 
look what time it is! Pull that curtain, will you? 

(Alan draws the curtain. Orchestra or piano plays over- 
ture to America.” Group of small children dressed in white 

and carrying flags line up in front of curtain and sing one 
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verse of “America/^ Children exeunt. A gong is sounded. The 
curtains pari, showing decorated stage with dais at back. Tall 
girl dressed as Columbia stands on dais. Stage is dimly lit, 
except for spotlight on Columbia.) 

Columbia. Gently we pause on Memorial Day; 

Tender and sacred the thoughts we give; 

Proudly our tribute of honor we pay 
To heroes who died that a nation might live. 
{Enter two girls in white dresses, Civil War style. They 
carry each an armful of flowers. They advance to center of 
stage and into light, and curtsey.) 

First Girl. We will tell you a true story of the first 
Memorial Day. 

Second Girl. We stand beneath a Southern sky 
Long, long ago in May; 

And here the blue-clad soldiers lie, 

And there the men in gray. 

Here gentle, sad-eyed ladies bring 
The fragrant, lovely blooms of spring. 

First Girl. “But can we deck our soldier-shrines 
And leave these others bare?” 

Second Girl. “Ah no, for pity draws no lines 
And these shall have their share. 

Heap blooms above each lonely head; 

We bear no hatred to the dead.” 

First Girl. The tale was told from state to state. 

And like a healing balm. 

It fell upon War’s bitter hate 
And stormy hearts grew calm. 

Through darkened souls a glory spread 
When foes clasped hands above their dead. 
Second Girl. This happened in South Carolina at the close 
of the Civil War. 
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{They curtsey and take positions on each side of the dais.) 
Columbia. Heroic dead, you glorify a Nation’s memories 
Since those first colonists who dared to cross the 
unknown seas. 

(Two or more boys and girls dressed as Puritans, cross 
stage, pause a moment in the light, then take positions beside 
dais.) 

The patriots who defied a king and won our lib- 
erty: 

{Three boys representing the “Spirit of ’76" with fife and 
drum and flag, cross stage, pausing a moment in center, and 
stand by dais.) 

The gallant and courageous men who followed 
Grant and Lee. 

{A boy in G.AJR.. uniform and a boy in Confederate Vet- 
eran uniform march arm-in-arm across stage.) 

The soldiers of the Spanish War and that in- 
trepid throng 

Who died in France to help defend the weak 
against the strong. 

(Ben, dressed in Spanish War uniform, and Alan in 
World War uniform march to center of stage.) 

Alan. No Communist spy can taint our hearts with poison- 
ous treason-blight. 

As long as America needs a man, American men will 
fight I 

{They salute and stand by dais. A light glimmers. Enter 
Jane, dressed in Victorian costume and carrying an old- 
fashioned lighted oil lamp.) 

Columbia. Welcome, brave lady of another land 

Who visioned first the dauntless nursing band. 
Jane. I heard their voices crying to me over land and sea: 
“We pledged our lives to guard you — ^must we die in 
agony? 
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We’ve challenged death in every form that others 
might be free — 

Oh help us in our need!” 

Then hosts of loyal women started up on every hand, 

They thronged around my marching flag, a valiant 
chosen band, 

And braving scorn and pain and death we left our 
native land 

To help them in their need. 

Oh little band of womanhood, triumphant over fears. 

On trails we blazed to service a vast army now ap- 
pears; 

Our lives were crowned with glory when far down the 
coming years. 

We saw a red cross glow. 

{Light thrown on Red Cross flag, held by Carol and Mar- 
jorie in Red Cross nurse uniforms. All three take their 
places by dais. Orchestra plays a military march, more and 
more softly till music stops.) 

Columbia. But when the martial music dies away. 

Come those for whom no golden trumpets play. 
No banners wave ; they go on day by day, 

Filling each one his quiet, uimoted place, 

The steadfast bulwarks of the human race. 
Doctors and scientists, whose daimtless souls 
Have wrested from Disease its dreadful tolls: 

{Enter a boy carrying a black bag, and with a doctors 
stethoscope around his neck, a boy dressed in white robe and 
mask and carrying a chemical retort, and a girl in District 
Visiting Nurse uniform. They take their places by dais.) 
Columbia. Policemen, firemen, engineers, whose r61es 

Doomed them to death by crime, and fire and 
blast 
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That fellow-men’s security might last: 

(Boys dressed as fireman, policeman, and engineer carry- 
ing a surveyor’s tripod enter, stand a moment in center and 
then take their places by dais.) 

Columbia. And all the patient workers of the night 

Who toiled in gloom to give us warmth and light: 

{Enter boy in worker’s overalls, with coil of electric light 
wire over his shoulder. He crosses light and stands by dais.) 
Columbia. Heroes of Peace, tlieir long-forgotten names 

Should shine forth on this day like living flames 1 

This is our heritage; to this we owe 

The greatest blessings any land could know: 

Free speech, free press, our education free; 

The ballot box, religious liberty. 

{During this speech three boys and three girls enter, 
dressed in white and carrying banners which read: The Con- 
stitution of the United States: Freedom of Speech: {This 
boy also carries a soap-box.) Freedom of the Press, The Pub- 
lic Schools, The Vole, Religious Liberty. They file across 
stage in the order named and pause in center to display their 
banners. They line up beside dais.) 

Columbia. These priceless gifts we’ll guard with loyal might, 
And keep the Torch of Liberty alight! 

(Light flashes on stage, showing Columbia holding aloft 
a lighted torch in one hand while the other grasps the staff 
of a large American flag. Columbia and all the group repeat 
the Salute to the Flag. All sing one verse from “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” or “God Bless America” or “America the 
Beautiful.”) 


CURTAIN 

If desired, some of Columbia’s speeches may be spoken by 
other players. For instance, the costumed players may speak 
the lines describing their particular roles. 
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MEMORIAL DAY PABLADE 
By Lettie C. VanDerveer 

CHARACTERS 

Jack and his pal Fred 
Touchy and his pal Pugsy 

Place: A street corner. 

Jack. Are you going to be in the parade tomorrow, Fred? 

Fred. Sure tiling. I wouldn’t miss it. It’s in honor of our 
American soldier dead. You know my uncle Fred was killed in 
the World War, and I want to show Mother I honor his mem- 
ory even if I wasn’t born in time to know him. 

Jack. My great-gn'andfather was in the Civil War and was 
wounded twice. Grandmother said he limped all the rest of his 
life. I always go around to his grave in the cemetery and watch 
them put a little flag on it. 

Fred. We’ve got a lot of Civil War soldiers in an old album, 
and most of them were our relations. Some of them were killed, 
too. But you kind of forget that, it’s such fun to parade, with 
the band playing, and stepping along to the beat of the drum. 
And soldiers in uniform and everything. 

Jack. Yes, I like that part of the celebration fine. 

Fred. Yeah, that part’s all right. Only I see how bad Mother 
feels. She tries not to let us see her cry, but w’e all know she 
does. And so do Mrs. Royal and Mr. and Mrs. King. They 
think about their boys who didn’t live to come home. 

Jack. And it’s kind of awful about Jeffy Wade’s uncle. He 
was sheH-shocked. and sometimes, Jeffy says, he walks up and 
down his room all night long thinking about the war, — and he 
goes sort of crazy. 

Fred. Yes — I guess it must have been awful to see fellows 
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you liked getting killed, — ^and having to kill fellows you might 
have liked if you had known them. I suppose Jeff’s uncle sees 
it all over again in his mind. 

Jack. That’s why we Americans ought to do everything we 
can to keep peace in the world, so there won’t be terrible wars, 
and folks like your Mother and Mrs. Royal and the Kings feel- 
ing so bad. But of course if your country needs you you have 
to fight for it. 

Fred. Ye-es. Like the new history teacher said, there are 
times when it’s the only thing to do. But he says if statesmen 
would think things out carefully, and try to see all sides of the 
question, when trouble comes, nine times out of ten they could 
come to a peaceful settlement. 

Jack. Sure. You don’t have to be a coward just because you 
don’t want to fight. Look at Pugsy Hicks. He goes around 
picking scraps, and Toughy Barry’s always got a chip on his 
shoulder, or picking on some little fellow, trying to start some- 
thing. 

Fred. Yes, they act about like a couple of families on our 
street, the Browns and the Greens. Mrs. Green sweeps all the 
papers that blow over from tlie Browns’ pavement back on that 
side again, and then hirs. Brown comes out mad as a hornet and 
sweeps the trash back onto the Greens’ pavement, when it’s 
mostly all the fault of the wind. Dad says if both families 
would keep their papers picked up there wouldn’t be anything 
to quarrel over. He says that kind of actions is one of the ways 
wars start, that and wanting something that rightly belongs to 
somebody else. (Glancing to right.) Oh boy! Look who’s com- 
ing. Pug and Toughy, — looking for trouble as usual. 

Jack. Well, they’ll find it if they bother me. 

Pugsy. (Bumping into them.) Hey, you fellows. Who do 
you think you are? Hoggin’ the middle of the sidewalk. 

(Fred turns toward him angrily, instinctively clenching 

his fist.) 
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Fred. Say, you watch yourself. I won’t stand for — {He 
stops, remembering something.) 

Touchy. {Swaggers into the trio.) Goin’ to be in the parade 
tomorrow, Freddy? You ’nd Jack? Oh mama! Whatcha goin’ 
to do, toot a whistle or beat a drum? 

Jack. {With meaning.) I’m not like somebody that can’t beat 
a drum and a few otlier things besides. 

Touchy. {Aggressively.) Meaning — ? 

Jack. I said it. 

PuesY. Patriots on parade, — that’s what. Right in the middle 
of the street. Give ’em the earth, big boy. They’re goin’ to be 
heroes. 

Jack. {Squaring his shoulders ready for action.) Say, what’s 
the idea — ? 

(Fred breaks in quickly.) 

Fred. {Laughing, and pulling ^\ck. to one side.) Hey, Pugsy, 
let up on that “middle of the street” stuff. Fred and I were so 
busy talking we didn’t know we were taking up two-thirds of 
the sidewalk. 

(PuesY stares.) 

Jack. {Still indignant.) Yes, we’re perfectly willing to let you 
two pass — and how! 

Fred. {Hastily.) Why don’t you go in the band, Toughy? 
If I could play a cornet like you can they couldn’t keep me 
out, — ^you’re durn tootin’. 

(Jack looks from one to the other puzzled.) 

Touchy. {Puzzled too, pretending scorn, but less pugna- 
ciously.) What — ^me, playin’ in a patriotic parade? Not a 
chance. 

Pugsy. {With a sneer.) Whyn’t you join the cuties. Tough? 
The louder you toot the more patriotic you are. 

Touchy, Yeah. Look at old Dave Hoxie. He’ll be there wdth 
bells on. Fill him up with likker and he steps higher than the 
drum major. 
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Jack. {Indignantly.) You know good enough Dave’s not 
accountable. He was all right before he went to war. 

PuGSY. Went to war? Who — ^Dave? Whaddo you mean, Civil 
War? He’s too old for a World War vet. 

Touchy. (Interested.) Why, I thought they let him dress up 
in that uniform just for fun. 

Jack. No, he’s a genuine veteran. Dad told us that Dave was 
one of the town’s best citizens when he went in. He didn’t have 
to, for he was past draft age. But he volunteered, or managed 
it somehow. Dad says you can’t turn a gentle peaceful citizen 
like Dave was into that kind of business and expect him to come 
back the same. 

Fred. And it had a worse effect on some than on others. Dave 
just drank and drank, trying to forget it. 

Touchy. Gee! I didn’t know that. Thought he was just an 
old bum. 

PuGSY. Can’t they do anything for him? 

Jack. The Legion is looking after him, and he’s getting medi- 
cal care. There's some hope he may get better. 

Touchy. Well, they ought to. Parades and flag-waving don’t 
do fellows like him any good. 

PuGSY. Don’t do anybody much good as far as I can see. 

Jack. Well, I think myself there are plenty of other things 
we could have parades and music over besides war anniversaries 
and things like that. 

Fred. That’s so. Look at the fellows who win medals for 
bravery saving somebody’s life. And fire-fighters, and people 
who take boats and food and help of all kinds to flood suffer- 
ers. Or flyers who go in search of somebody. Why you could 
think of thousands of things to celebrate. 

Jack (Thoughtfully.) But we wouldn’t want to forget peo- 
ple like your uncle Fred and my great-grandfather who served 
their country that way — such an awful hard way. It would be 
pretty mean of us not to do anything in memory of the ones 
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who died fighting for what they believed was right. 

Fred. Oh no. We wouldn’t forget them — ever. But I bet you 
if they could come back today they would say, “Boys, work for 
peace and goodwill in the world. It is the only way to happiness 
and security.” 

THE END 
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ABOVE THE BATTLE’S FRONT 
By Vachel Lindsay 

St. Francis, Buddha, Tolstoi and St. John — 

Friends, if you four, as pilgrims, hand in hand, 
Returned, the hate of earth once more to dare. 

And walked upon the water and the land, 

If you, with words celestial, stopped these kings 
For sober conclave, ere their battle great, 

Would they for one deep instant then discern 
Their crime, their heart-rot and tlieir fiend’s estate? 

If you should float above the battle’s front, 

Pillars of cloud, of fire that does not slay. 

Bearing a fifth within your regal train — 

The Son of David in his strange array — 

If, in his majesty, He towered toward Heaven, 

Would they have hearts to see or understand? 

— ^Nay, for He hovers there tonight, we know, 
Thorn-crowned, above the water and the land. 

'‘O HAPPY MOURNERS—” 

By Josephine Johnson 

O happy mourners, who have cause to mourn ! 

You could not lose unless you once possessed, 

13.'i 
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Nor were bereaved until you first were blessed — 
Heavy your sorrow, yet it can be borne. 

But what shall comfort us who have not known, 
Nor ever shall, that joy with which you part? 

Who bear the anguish of a loveless heart. 

The tearless grief of those who walk alone! 


1887 

By a. E. Housman 

From Clce to heaven tlie beacon burns. 

The shires have seen it plain. 

From north and south the sign returns 
And beacons burn again. 

Look left, look right, the hills are bright, 
The dales are light between, 

Because ’tis fifty years tonight 
That God has saved the Queen. 

Now, when the flame they watch not towers 
About the soil they trod, 

Lads, we’ll remember friends of ours 
Who shared the work with God. 

To skies that knit their heartstrings right. 
To fields that bred them brave, 

The saviours come not home tonight: 
Themselves they could not save. 

It dawns in Asia, tombstones show 
And Shropshire names are read; 

And the Nile spills his overflow 
Beside the Severn’s dead. 
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We pledge in peace by farm and town 
The Queen they served in war, 

And fire the beacons up and down 
The land they perished for. 

“God save the Queen” we living sing. 
From height to height ’tis heard; 
And with the rest your voices ring. 
Lads of the Fifty-tlaird. 

Oh, God will save her, fear you not: 

Be you the men you’ve been, 

Get you the sons your fathers got, 

And God will save the Queen. 


LAMENT IN WAR 
By Isabel Fiske Con ant 

The transport slips beyond the down. 
And makes the stout heart flinch 
To see the lads, the lads in brown, 
Swarm over every inch 
Of deck and port, and even mast. 
Against the voiceless skies. 

Now must the heavy heart beat fast 
Lest these should die like flies. 

Quote me not Sidney’s valor — 

Though such high deeds are true — 

I see the trenches’ squalor. 

The Vickers, flattening through. 

I see the five-days’ dying. 

The stark and staring horse. 
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I see youth fall in flying 
Down red inferno’s course. 

Blow no more bugles early, 

Beat no deceiving drums. 

He is a mean and surly 
Master, this war that comes. 

Yet not the pain and anguish 
Is the sword’s sharpest cost, 

But that dear Love must languish 
For one forever lost. 


FROM BEYOND 
(For Memorial Day) 
By Lucia Trent 


Pity us not 

Because we tried to battle and to go 
Like men upon the beckoning of Death, 

Because through all your life you may not know 
The pain we suffered with one dying breath, 

The gnawing agony, the burning ivoe! 

Pity us not 

Because, torn by the might of blasting shell. 

Our bodies never find a place of rest, 

No stone where those we love may come to tell 
The sorrow that is weighted in their breast. 

But pity us 

Because the earth is lovely still, and fair. 

And there is still the spring of which to dream. 
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Because the stalwart poplars proudly bare 
Their beauty to the April moonlight’s gleam. 

And pity us 

Because men desecrate this shrine of God, 
Ravage the altar of earth’s loveliness, 

Sow seeds of bondage in the bitter sod 
To reap the grain of torture and distress! 

Pity us too 

Because the world prepares another hell 
For sons of ours to rage and suffer through, 
For sons of ours to die by gas and shell, 

For sons of ours to know the pain we knew I 

Pity us 

Because a truer and more godlike way 
Men will not even seek to know or find. 

Nor hail the coming of a kinder day — 

Oh God, the shame that men will be so blind! 


THE SOLDIER 
By Humbert Wolfe 

I 

Down some cold field in a world unspoken 

the young men are walking together, slim and tall, 
and though they laugh to one another, silence is not broken: 
there is no sound however clear they call. 

They are speaking together of what they loved in vain here, 
but the air is too thin to carry the thing they say. 
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They were young and golden, but they came on pain here, 
and their youth is age now, their gold is grey. 

Yet their hearts are not changed, and they cry to one another, 
‘‘What have they done with the lives wc laid aside? 

Are they young with our youth, gold with our gold, my brother? 
Do they smile in the face of death, because we died?” 

Down some cold field in a world uncharted 

the young seek each other with questioning eyes. 

They question each other, the young, the golden-hearted, 
of the world that they were robbed of in their quiet Paradise. 


AT APJ.INGTON 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 

No trumpet note can wake them from their dreams; 
Beneath these carven stones they calmly sleep. 

Above their laureled graves we stand and weep. 

Across the shadows morning sunlight gleams; — 

But not for them — their light went out at dawn! 

We called them from their play to fight the foe; 

They could not understand why they should go, 

But questioned not — we glibly bade them “On! ” 

“Go save our world,” we cried, “though you must die”; 
(We sent them forth that wc might save our ease.) 

They heard our cry — themselves tliey could not please: 
They marched, and fell — and here in sleep they lie. 

Have we kept faith with them? Still crieth Peace: 

“0 men of earth, when will your warfare cease ! ” 
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MORE THAN FLOWERS WE HAVE BROUGHT 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

Soldiers, as we come to lay 
Flowers where you rest today 
In this place so sweet and still 
(Rose and fern and daffodil 
From the field of May) — 

Something more we bring to you 
Than these blossoms gold and blue 
Out of field and wood and hill: 

We have brought a promise, too. 

Soldiers, we will do our best 
That there may be no more war 
In the fair world, near or far. 

No more war in this dear land 
Soldiers, where you rest. 

Here are rose and violet. 

Garlands we have loved to weave, 

Lily, myrtle, mignonette 
Gathered in the springtime hours. 

And our promise, too, we leave 
With the flowers. 


DECORATION DAY 
By Irene Wilde 

They who sit in silence 
Hearing your voices still 
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Bring you garlands of lilies, 

Bouquets of daffodil, 

Boughs of lilac and roses. 

Lattice of laurel too — 

Wreaths of green remembrance 
From gardens that withered for you. 

THE VOLUNTEER 
By Herbert Asquith 

Here lies a clerk who half his life had spent 
Toiling at ledgers in a city gray, 

Thinking that so his days would drift away 
With no lance broken in life’s tournament; 
Yet ever ’twixt the books and his bright eyes 
The gleaming eagles of the legions came. 

And horsemen, charging under phantom skies. 
Went thundering past beneath the oriflamme. 

And now those waiting dreams are satisfied ; 
From twilight into spacious dawn he went; 

His lance is broken, but he lies content 
With that high hour in which he lived and died. 
And falling thus he wants no recompense. 

Who found his battle in the last resort; 

Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hence. 
Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 

MEMORIAL 
By Paul H. Oehser 

I can not write a ballad of war’s glory. 
(How can I ever sing of what is not?) 
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Today I shall recall another story: 

A known, not unknown, grave, and unforgot. 

I shall remember how you looked that day 
When you came ’round to us to say good-by; 

I shall remember how you went away . . . 

No one believed that you were going to die. 

I shall put flowers in a golden vase 

For you — a white rose and some fleurs-de-lis — 
And then, remembering your livid face, 

I’ll dash to earth their empty fragrancy. 

Then shall I sing a plain and tranquil song 
Marked with the minor of your memory clear, 
And I shall sing it faithfully and long, 

Until my sons are old enough to hear. 

Remembering again the day you went, 

I shall put poisoned prayers into their food, 
And work for you a lasting monument 

Made not of stone or steel, but flesh and blood. 


WHO GOES THERE? 

By Thomas Curtis Clark 

Who goes there, in the night. 

Across the storm-swept plain? 

We are the ghosts of a valiant war — 
A million murdered men! 

Who goes there, at the dawn. 

Across the sun-swept plain? 
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Wc are the hosts of those who swear: 
It shall not be again! 


TO THEM THAT MOURN 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 

Lift up your heads: in life, in death, 

God knoweth his head was high. 

Quit we the coward’s broken breath 
Who watched a strong man die. 

If we must say, “No more his peer 
Cometh; the flag is furled.” 

Stand not too near him, lest he hear 
That slander on the world. 

The good green earth he loved and trod 
Is still, with many a scar. 

Writ in the chronicles of God, 

A giant-bearing star. 

He fell: but Britain’s banner swings 
Above his sunken crown. 

Black death shall have his toll of kings 
Before that cross goes down. 

Once more shall move with mighty things 
His house of ancient tale. 

Where kings whose hands were kissed of kings 
Went in: and came out pale. 

O young ones of a darker day, 

In art’s wan colours clad, 
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Whose very love and hate are grey — 
Whose very sin is sad, 

Pass on : one agony long-drawn 
W^as merrier than your mirth, 

When hand-in-hand came death and dawn. 
And spring was on the earth. 


DAY OF MEMORY 
(May 30) 

By Irene Wilde 

I meant to stop my ears today 
And barricade my eyes, to hide 
Forgetting till the sun was gone. 

But memory is multiplied. 

Your voice reverberating filled 
The hall of dawn like a bassoon; 
Your laughter echoed down the long 
Untroubled corridor of noon. 

The web of darkness night has spun 
Revives the brooding chrysalis 
Of your wing-haunted eyes that held 
As many captive stars as this. 


AFTER THE WAR 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


After the war — I hear men ask — what then? 

As though this rock-ribbed world, sculptured wdth fire. 
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And bastioned deep in the ethereal plan, 

Can never be its morning self again 
Because of this brief madness, man with man; 

As though the laughing elements should tire. 

The very seasons in their order reel; 

As though indeed yon ghostly golden wheel 
Of stars should cease from turning, or the moon 
Befriend the night no more, or the wild rose 
Forget the world, and June be no more June. 

How many wars and long-forgotten woes 
Unnumbered, nameless, made a like despair 
In hearts long stilled; how many suns have set 
On burning cities blackening the air, — 

Yet dawn came dreaming back, her lashes wet 
With dew, and daisies in her innocent hair. 

Nor shall, for this, the soul’s ascension pause. 

Nor the sure evolution of the laws 

That out of foulness lift the flower to sun. 

And out of fury forge the evening star. 

Deem not Love’s building of the world undone — 
Far Love’s beginning was, her end is far; 

By paths of fire and blood her feet must climb. 
Seeking a loveliness she scarcely knows. 

Whose meaning is beyond the reach of Time. 


MAN’S DAYS 
By Eden Phillpotts 

A sudden wakin’, a sudden weepin’; 

A li’l suckin’, a li’l sleepin’; 

A cheel’s full joys an’ a cheel’s short sorrows, 
Wi’ a power o’ faith in gert tomorrows. 
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Young blood red hot an’ the love of a maid; 

Wan glorious hour as ’ll never fade; 

Some shadows, some sunshine, some triumphs, some tears; 
An’ a gatherin’ weight o’ the flyin’ years. 

Then auld man’s talk o’ the days behind ’e; 

Your darter’s youngest darter to mind ’e; 

A li’l dreamin’, a li’l dyin’, 

A li’l lew corner o’ airth to lie in. 


CHILDREN OF EARTH 
(Potter’s Field) 

By Josephine Johnson 

O homeless dust, within this green field hidden 
Lies home at last, your ancient home and true! 

The roof is wide, and though you come unbidden 
Long, long ago the bed was made for you. 

Here are no questionings and no reproaches ; 

Only tlie little creatures of the grass 

Shall pause a wliile to see what guest encroaches, 

Then go their way and let the stranger pass. 

Cool clay shall heal the lips once harsh with curses, 
Fear-stiffened eyes be closed against the night; 

No more the piteous, groping mind rehearses 
Each grief and terror of its hapless plight. 

Only the silence and the warm sweet clover, 

The sun, the cloud, the pure effacing snow. 

And the long cadence of the wind blown over — 

These be the pulse and rhythm you shall know. 
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Sleep soundly then, with all mankind for brother, 
One in the wide democracy of death; 

Swelling the dark womb of the first great Mother, 
Safe in her side from whom we all draw breath! 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar 

In the east the morning comes, 

Hear the rollin’ of the drums 
On the hill. 

But the heart that beat as they beat 
In the battle’s raging day heat 
Lieth still. 

Unto him the night has come. 

Though they roll the morning drum, 

Wliat is in the bugle’s blast? 

It is: “Victory at last! 

Now for rest.” 

But, my comrades, come behold him. 
Where our colors now enfold him. 

And his breast 

Bares no more to meet the blade, 

But lies covered in the shade. 

What a stir there is today! 

They are laying him away 
Where he fell. 

There the flag goes draped before him; 
Now they pile the grave sod o’er him 
With a knell. 
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And he answers to his name 
In the higher ranks of fame. 

There^s a woman left to mourn 
For the child that she has borne 
In travail. 

But her heart beats high and higher, 
With the patriot mother’s fire, 

At the tale. 

She has borne and lost a son, 

But her work and his are done. 

Fling the flag out, let it wave; 
They're returning from the grave — 
‘^Double quick! ” 

And the cymbals now are crashing, 
Bright his comrades’ e^^es are flashing 
From the thick 

Battle-ranks which knew him brave, 
No tears for a hero’s grave. 

In the east the morning comes, 

Hear the rattle of the drums 
Far away. 

Now on time for grief’s pursuing, 
Other work is for the doing. 

Here today. 

He is sleeping, let him rest 
With the flag across his breast. 
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UNLEARNED LESSON 
By Dorothy Brown Thoimpson 

Memorial Day 
Of every year 
The little valiant 
Flags appear 
On every fallen 
Soldier’s grave — 
Symbol of what 
Each died to save. 

And we who see 

And still have breath — 
Are we no wiser 
P'or their death? 
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PRAYER FOR THE SPIRITUAL UNION OF MANKIND 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Eternal God, Father of all souls, grant unto us such clear 
vision of the sin of war, such hearty liatred for the passions which 
create it and for the desolations which follow it, that we may 
earnestly desire and tirelessly seek that co-operation between 
nations which alone can make war impossible. As man by his 
inventions has made the whole world into one neighborhood, 
grant that he may not fail by his co-operations to make the whole 
world into one brotherhood. Break down all race prejudice, all 
ignoble narrowness in national loyalty; stay the greed of those 
who profit by war and the ambitions of those who by imperialistic 
conquest seek a national greatness which, drenched in blood, 
cannot endure; guide all statesmen who seek a just basis for 
international action in the interests of peace; and arouse in the 
whole body of the people an adventurous willingness, as they 
sacrificed greatly for war, so also for international goodwill to 
dare bravely, to tliink wisely, to decide resolutely, and to achieve 
triumphantly. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
Prepared by Community Drama Service 

1. CHORUS — “America” by entire assembly 

2. READING — “Decoration Day” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Sleep, comrades! sleep and rest 
On this field of grounded arms, 

Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms. 

Ye have slept on the ground before 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar 
Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 

But in this camp of death 

No sound your slumber breaks; 

Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 

All is repose and peace; 

Untrampled lies the sod; 

The shouts of battle cease, — 

It is the truce of God. 
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Rest, comrades! rest and sleep! 

The thoughts of men should be 

As sentinels, to keep 

Your rest from dangers free. 

Your silent tents of green 

We deck with fragrant flowers; 

Yours has the suffering been. 

The memory shall be ours. 

3. READING— “Dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg” — Abraham Lincoln 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or auy nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We arc met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
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here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

4. CHORUS — “America, the Beautiful” by entire assembly 


5. READING — “The Bivouac of the Dead” 

Theodore O’Hara 


or 

“A Monument for the Soldier” 

James Whitcomb Riley 
or 

“For Our Dead” 

Clinton Scollard 

(These poems may be found in any collection of patriotic 
poems. They are also contained in “Memorial Day” by Robert 
Haven Schauffler.) 


6. CEREMONIAL OF THE MAKING OF THE FLAG 

A white robed figure accompanied by two heralds in con- 
ventional short Greek tunics advances to center of stage — 
one wears red, the red of the Flag, the other the blue of the 
Flag. The figure speaks: 


I am the Spirit of the Flag 
Robed in purity. 

With me is ever the flame of courage 
And the sign of the living truth. 

I live only through your lives 
And endure only by your love, 

Which through all the years of this Republic 
Has crowned me with the crown of liberty. 
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SONG — “Tenting tonight” quartette 

During this song (one verse) a Standard Bearer advances 
from the left to the platform. He carries a crimson scarf, 
which he gives to the blue herald. The herald then approaches 
the Flag and drapes the scarf over her right shoulder so that 
the long ends fall to the bottom of her skirt. The music con- 
tinues until the Herald and the Standard Bearer are in place 
again. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE FLAG: 

With agony and bitter strife 
My sons have made for me 
This blood-red stole of sacrifice. 

Against my heart ’tis worn, 

A dear memorial of eternal love. 

SONG — “Just as the Sun Went Down” * quartette 

During this song (one verse) the Standard Bearer advances 
to the platform. He carries a mantle of blue and gives it to 
the red herald. The heralds then approach the Flag and place 
the mantle on his left shoulder, and the music continues until 
the Standard Bearer and the heralds are in place. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE FLAG: 

Of heaven’s own blue 
This mantle, gift of Loyalty. 

Shoulder to shoulder marched my sons — ; 

On that glad day, when, true to Liberty, 

They struck a blow victorious 
F'or a nation sore distressed. 

Music obtained from Witmark & Son, 1650 Broadway, New York, price 40^^ 
a copy. 
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SONG — “There’s a Long, Long Trail” or “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” 

During this song the Standard Bearer approaches the plat- 
form carrying a crown of silver stars which is given to the 
Spirit of the Flag. The Standard Bearer returns to place. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE FLAG: {places crown on her head) 

A starry crown, 

The last great gift 
Of all my children. 

In my crimson stole. 

My deep blue mantle. 

This crown upon my brow, 

Old Glory — you have christened me! 

The undefeated symbol of your freedom. 

{She pauses a moment then steps forward and recites.) 


A SONG FOR FLAG DAY * 
by 

Wilbur D. Nesbit 

Your Flag and my Flag! 

And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 

The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white — 
The good forefathers’ dream; 


* Copyrighted and used by permission of the author. 
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Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright — 

The glorious guidon of the day; a shelter through the night. 

Your Flag, and my Flag! 

And, oh, how much it holds — 

Your land and my land — 

Secure within its folds ! 

Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 

Sun-kissed and wind-tossed. 

Red and blue and white. 

The one Flag — the great Flag — the Flag for me and you — 
Glorified all else beside — the red and white and blue! 

Your Flag and my Flag! 

To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 

Your Flag and my Flag — 

A blessing in the sky; 

Your hope and my hope — 

It never hid a lie ! 

Home land and far land and half the world around. 

Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound ! 

7. SONG — “Star Spangled Banner” {led by Spirit of the Flag) 

. . . entire assembly 


END 



Celebrations for Flag Day 
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WHICH FLAG? 

By Elbridge S. Lyon 

CHARACTERS 

Felix, an agitator — in ihc red 

Ivan, an agitator jccUng blue 

Tom, a man about nothing 

Jerry, companion of Tom 

Belle, a negro wash-lady 

Policeman, lawful upholder 

Mr. & Mrs. Jones, elderly, and like it. 

Scene: A corner of a public park. 

Stage represents a park with fringe of trees across rear, and 
bench in center. Felix slips in through trees to right side of 
bench. He is carrying a soap box. Puts this down and sits on it. 
Takes a messy hot dog from pocket, removes paper and eats. 
Enter Tom and Jerry. Felix hastily stuffs remainder of food into 
pocket, stands upon box and makes impassioned speech. 

Felix. Will you be down-trodden forever? Arise and take 
over the power! Why be worms? 

Tom. Who’s a worm? 

Felix. We are all poor worms. Who knows whether our next 
meal will be for us to cat or for us to be eaten? WTiether we will 
be beside the table or on the table? 

Jerry. Or under the table. 

ici 
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Felix. Don’t be dumb driven cattle. Don’t be dogs under the 
table that have only crumbs. Rise up. — (Belle, with huge bundle 
of wash, enters and listens open-mouthed .) — The time is come 
for the common man to assert himself and join together in 
brotherhood. 

{Enter Ivan with cereal box. He places it at left of bench, 

gets upon it and orates in persuasive manner.) 

Ivan. Ladies and workers, — the time is now ripe for amal- 
gamation. 

Belle. A-which? 

Ivan. Strength comes before anything else, and strength 
comes from amalgamation. For the ignorant — that means join- 
ing together. That will keep the hostile wolf from the back door. 

Tom. How about the front door? 

Felix. Give the downtrodden man a chance. The rich are 
parasites. Why are the employers wealthy and the working peo- 
ple poor? Down with all wealth. 

Ivan. Wliy should there be poverty in this land of plenty? 
Why should the masses eat bread while the upper crust eat cake? 
Why should — 

(Enter Policeman. Ivan gets down, grabs his box and 

runs off.) 

Felix. You can’t intimidate me. This is a free country, — free 
speech is — is — free. 

Policeman. It’s free all right, so why are you squawking? 

Felix. This is a public park, and I have my constitutional 
rights. 

Policeman. If you would go to work, you would have a better 
constitution of your own. 

Felix. You can’t intimidate me. 

(Nervously exits. Comes back and gathers up his box and 

makes a poor retreat amidst laughter from all.) 

Policeman. He must have a guilty conscience. I didn’t even 
try to scare him. 
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{Goes of left jollowcd by Belle.) 

Tom. What were those guys trying to say? 

Jerry. I haven’t the slightest idea. I doubt if they did. 

Tom. Funny business, trying to make others miserable just 
because they don’t want to work. 

Jerry. I’d call talking like that pretty hard work. 

Tom. They talk to cover up their own failure. Probably those 
boxes are their only possessions. 

Jerry. They make sort of thrones out of them. 

Tom. How is it that they are allowed to talk this way? 

Jerry. They can do it only in open parks. It’s to allow them 
to let off steam. Probably they are so nearly crazy that if they 
couldn’t let off steam, they’d explode. 

Tom. No other country would let them rave against the gov- 
ernment that way. 

Jerry. England does — in Hyde Park. 

Tom. Well, I guess the old flag can stand it. 

Jerry. Let’s go watch the ducks. 

Tom. All right. Their quacking will make as much sense as 
those two reds. 

{Exeunt down the path right. Enter an elderly couple, 

Mr. & Mrs. Jones.) 

Mr. Jones. Let’s eat our lunch on this bench. 

Mrs. Jones. This is a nice peaceful spot, only there aren’t 
any pigeons. 

Mr. Jones. There will be as soon as we start eating. 

{They sit on bench and open a basket ; take out sandwiches, 

apples and a thermos bottle . ) 

Mrs. Jones. Who could want anything better than this? It 
seems as if we had everything. 

Mr. Jones. Well, we could do with a place of our own. 

Mrs. Jones. This is our own — if we get here first. In fact, the 
world is ours if we don’t tread on anyone else’s toes. 

Mr. Jones. Maybe in this country, but not in Europe. 
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Mrs. Jones. Aren’t we lucky to be in this country? Peace and 
security, parks, museums, churches, concerts, art galleries. 
Wherever our flag is, there is comfort. The hungry are fed 
whether tliey deserve it or not. 

Mr. Jones. And yet, some people want to change our sj'stem 
of government and try all sorts of risky schemes. 

IMrs. Jones. Here we arc, with hardly a dollar between us, 
talking as if we were millionaires. 

!Mr. Jones. Well, we certainly are not millionaires. Yet, as 
long as I have you and enough to cat, I am satisfied. 

^Irs. Jones. I am glad you put me first. 

Mr. Jones. $60.00 a month for the two of us to live on. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, we do live on it, don’t we? And with a room 
of our own and three grandchildren coming along and being well 
educated. 

jMr. Jones. I am satisfied, only — 

Mrs. Jones. Only what, John? 

Mr. Jones. Our boy’s wife would like our room. 

Mrs. Jones. For what? 

Mr. Jones. A guest room. 

Mrs. Jones. W’hat guests would she have? 

Mr. Jones. None that I know of, but I heard her say most 
folks had guest rooms. 

Mrs. Jones. Not our kind of folks; and those that do, keep 
them shut off all the time. Besides, we pay for our room. 

Mr. Jones. I sometimes wonder how welcome we would be if 
we couldn’t pay anything for it. 

Mrs. Jones. The government understands and makes allow- 
ance, so we are not a real burden on her. 

Mr. Jones. It helps her a bit with our grandchildren. 

!Mrs. Jones. It is wonderful that even though we are poor 
folks, the children can go to the same schools as the best of them. 

Mr. Jones. And they don’t have to walk goose-step or carry 
guns. 
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Mrs. Jones. Here comes Pat. 

(Enter Policeman Icjt.) 

Mr. Jones. Hello, Pat. 

Policeman. Hello, Colonel. Good-noon to you, and to you, 
ma’m. 

Mrs. Jones. My, how handsome you arc getting. 

Policeman. It’s my new uniform. 

Mrs. Jones. It’s nice and peaceful here in the park. 

Policeman. It would be if it wasn’t for tliem agitators. 

Mr. Jones. I haven’t seen any today. 

Policeman. Have you heard how out in California they are 
going to give everybody over sixty $60.00 a week? 

]Mr. Jones. You mean a month? 

Policeman. No, a week. 

Mr. Jones. Let’s go out there. 

Mrs. Jones. That much wouldn’t be right. 

Policeman. And why not? 

Mrs. Jones. Young men like you and our John would have 
to raise it, and John can hardly pay his taxes now. 

Mr. Jones. But we could give him three times as much board 
money and we’d still have three times as much as we ha’ e now. 

Mrs. Jones. But there’s few young follLs with old ful!;s that 
would share their money once they got so much, and there’s lots 
of young folks with no old folks at all. 

Policeman. There’s sure not many old folks like yov. 1 guess 
the thing won’t pass anyhow. It reads all right in the p.apers, but 
it don’t seem to work out. But .something ought to be done. Look 
at you, now, not a cent to spend on yourselves. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, we get along fine. 

Policeman. I’ll bet you haven’t been to the movies in weeks. 

Mr. Jones. Months. 

Mrs. Jones. Over a year. 

Policeman. Is that so! — Well, you jest come to the Bijou at 
2:00 to 2:30 this afternoon. I’ll be right in front and I’ll pass 
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you right in. 

Mrs. Jones. Would that be right? 

Policeman. Right? The place is more than half empty, and 
Ike told me any of my friends was always welcome. Now I’m 
on duty there from 2 : 00 to 5 ; 00 every afternoon except Monday, 
so come as often as you want to. I’ll look for you today. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, thank you. I do like Clark Gable so much. 

Policeman. Sure and how did you know Clark Gable was 
there today and you not been to the movies in over a year? 

Mr. Jones. My son and his wife are going tonight. 

Policeman. I see, and you are staying home with the children, 
I suppose. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, we love to. 

Policeman. Sure, sure, I know. Well, Clark Gable and I will 
be looking for you at 2:30 today, and if you see any of these 
red orators in the park making speeches, tell them to go out to 
California. WTiy lire law lets them speak out their ignorance, I 
can’t see. I’d run them in if I could. Here they come most every 
day, trying to spoil a swell country; and the government is so 
free it lets them rave; but I always chases them for collecting a 
crowd. Three’s a crowd, I tells them. Well, three’s a crowd, so 
so-long till 2:30. 

Mr. Jones. So-long, Pat. 

Mrs. Jones. Good-bye. You’re an angel. 

Policeman. Well, well. I’ve been called many names in my 
day, but never one as bad as that. Good-bye. (Exit.) 

Mrs. Jones. A grand man — Pat. An upholder of the law with 
a heart in him. 

Mr. Jones. Why couldn’t the whole world have one police 
force instead of a lot of separate armies all against each other? 

Mrs. Jones. What sort of flag could they have? 

Mr. Jones. A white one. That is a combination of all colors. 
No country has a pure white flag. 

Mrs. Jones. But that means surrender. It is cowardly. 
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Mr. Jones. No it doesn’t. It means “Let’s talk it over.” It is 
a truce. When the snow falls from heaven, it covers everything 
alike, good and bad, rich and poor, and makes a sparkling blanket 
of pure white everywhere. 

Mrs. Jones. Why, John, you are like a poet. 

Mr. Jones. Here comes one of these pests. {Enter Felix with 
his box.) I should think they could find something better to do 
somehow. 

{Enter Tom and Jerry, returning. Felix places his box 

on grass at right of bench. Gets up and speaks.) 

Felix. Fellow slaves, why don’t you arise and throw off the 
yoke the oppressors placed about your necks? Why help the 
plutocrats in their nefarious undertakings? The time is ripe for 
action. 

Tom. a little more action and less talk would help you, too, 
maybe. 

Felix. That’s right, make sport of those that want to help 
you. If you would combine, the world would be ours. The great- 
est organization is the blue shirts — the — 

{Enter Ivan, who rapidly places his box at left of bench, 

gets upon it, and speaks. Two or three other passers-by join 

the group.) 

Ivan. No — friends, not tlie blue shirts, hluch better the red — 
the color of the rising sun. 

Jerry. And of blood. 

Ivan. Yes, red-blooded men. — ^Now is our time. Follow the 
flag. ( Raises a red flag with left hand and ivavcs it. Flag is about 
a foot .square . ) 

Felix. I say the blue flag. (Raises a blue flag, about a foot 
square, with right hand and waves it. ) 

Mr. Jones. (Standing up on bench between the two, raises a 
white napkin.) And I say — a while flag. 

Mrs. Jones. Look, the red, white and blue! 

(Mr. Jones gathers the three flags together and waves the 
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tricolor and cheers. Tom pulls box out from under Felix, 
as Jerry docs the same for Ivan. Felix and Ivan disappear 
as others cheer. Curtain falls. Orchestra plays “America.”) 


STARS, YOURS AND MINE * 

By Letthc C. VanDervker 

Characters: A teacher. Miss King, and a group of children, 
thirteen of whom place the stars on the blue field of the flag. 
These are named as follows: 


Lou 

Nell 

Mary 

Sara 

Mark 

Paul 

Sam 

Madge 

Claire 

Richard 

Clement 

Karl 


Fletcher 


Scene: A classroom of today. The children are grouped in- 
formally. 

Miss King. Well, has anybody a new plan for our flag exer- 
cises, or shall we have the Betsy Ross story again? 

Lou. (Indicating a classmate..) Mary planned something, 
Miss King, and it’s good, too. 

Mary. (Modestly.) Oh Lou, maybe Miss King won’t think so. 

Mark. Well, anyway we’ve got it all ready. 

IMiss King. All ready? Won’t it take some rehearsing? 

Sam. Oh, we’ve rehearsed. We wanted to surprise you. 

Claire. And I’ve got one date fjrmly fixed in my mind, June 

♦For permission to produce, apply to the author, 11 South Illinois Avc., At- 
lantic City, N J . 
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14, 1777. (SAc quotes.) On June 14tli, 1777, Congress passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, that 
the union be thirteen stars, white in a field of blue, representing 
a new constellation.” 

Clement. Oh, we’re just full of words like “allegiance” and 
“fealty” and “fidelity” and “loyalty” . . . 

Nfxl. And we mean them too. Miss King. 

Clement. Of course we mean them, you goose. Nobody could 
know the history of our flag and country like we do and not get 
all stirred up inside. 

Claire. We practised at Mary’s, and Mark made a big paper 
flag. 

Miss King. Is that what you have in that big roll, Mark? 
I’ve been suffering from curiosity. This is a surprise. 

Clement. If you don’t mind going out of the room, Idiss 
King, so it will be like a show you haven’t seen rehearsed, we’ll 
tack it up and be all ready for opening exercises. 

Miss King. I’m just delighted. Here I thought we had no new 
plan, and would simply have to do one of our old exercises over 
again. 

Nell. And maybe you’ll like it so much you will want us to 
give it in the auditorium this afternoon, if hlr. Randolph would 
want us to. 

Miss King. That would be nice. (A little do 2 ibtfully.) But 
we really had better try it over before we propose doing that, 
hadn’t we? 

Sara. Oh, you’ll like it, I know you will. 

Paul. You’ll be surprised what a lot of work we’ve put on it. 
W’e cut out all the sta — 

Lou. Sh! Paul. You’ll spoil the surprise. 

Madge. We learned a lot doing it, too. 

Richard. Uh-huh. First time I ever knew that the State I was 
born in was the third added to the Union. 
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Mary. {Apologetically.) I’m afraid you won’t think much of 
my poetry, Miss King. 

Miss King. Poetry? Ah, more surprise. 

Karl. Working New Hampshire and Connecticut and the 
other long ones into rhymes was something terrible, wasn’t it, 
Mary? 

Fletcher. Say, you’re giving the whole thing away, Karl. 
Karl. Naw, 1 haven’t told a thing. But I just want to say she 
certainly needed my help. 

Richard. Huh! You! What you did to the state of Massa- 
chusetts, trying to squeeze it in, was a crime. 

Nell. Sh! Sh! Miss King will soon know all about it if you 
keep on. 

Miss King (Laughing.) Well, to be on the safe side I’ll go 
over to ]Miss Margerum’s room until it’s time for the bell. (Mov- 
ing Icjt.) Hustle yourselves, though, for school is school you 
know, and we can’t be preparing shows when we should be at 
work. 

Lou. Oh, we’re so prepared you’ll be proud of us. Miss King. 
Miss King. Good. I’m off. 

( She waves a hand back to them as she goes. Brisk activity 
begins as the teacher disappears.) 

Paul. LTnrolI it, !Mark. Give us the thumb tacks, Dick, and 
we’ll have it up in a jiffy. 
hlARK. O.K. 

Richard. Here you are. 

( They tack up a large, paper flag with white stars pasted 
on the field oj blue in six horizontal rows of eight stars each, 
except that in place of the first thirteen there are simply out- 
lines, which are filled in one after another, later on, by the 
thirteen children named. While this is being done the “Star 
Song’^ is sung by all. These thirteen are. at right and left ready 
to tack the stars in place in the order in which they arc named. 
With the singing of “First there came Delaware," the first 
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child at right tacks Delaware’s star in place and steps back. 
Next ‘‘Pennsylvania” is placed by the first from the left, in 
the same fashion. Alternating from one, side to the other, the 
stars go on until all thirteen are in place. It is weU to have each 
star marked with the abbreviation of its state name, and date 
of admission to the. Union, so that the children will be, inter- 
ested in learning the order in which all forty-eight came to be 
a part of the United States of America.) 

Lou. {Stepping back admiringly when the flag is tacked up 
in readiness.) Looks fine, doesn’t it? 

Mary. Oh, I do hope Miss King will like it. 

Sam. Well, somebody call her, and we'll try it out on her. 
Fletcher. {Going to left, calls . ) Come now, Miss King, and 
see how it goes. 

Mark. And all of you kids sit down e.Ycept those who are tak- 
ing part. 

( There is a hasty scramble to seals, except the thirteen who 
line up at right and left.) 

Claire. (Pxcitedly as the teacher enters.) You won’t have to 
do a thing. Miss King. 

Miss King. {Sitting at one of the pupil’s desks.) Isn’t this just 
lovely! T feel like a visiting celebrity. {She sits back at case.) 

{Fitting their ivords into the tunc of ‘'Santa Lucia” the 
pupils sing the “Star Song,” placing the thirteen stars for the 
thirteen original states as follows:) 

1 — Once in the long ago 

Stars on our flag were few, 

Thirteen in all. their glow 
Lighted the field of blue. 

Now there are forty-eight, 

Telling the story true. 

Each for a well-loved state. 

White on the field (»f blue. 
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Stars, yours and mine, are here, 

Pledging allegiance new. 

Each to our hearts so dear. 

White on the field of blue. 

2 — We honor here today 
Earliest states that stood 
Pledging fidelity 

Union and brotherhood. 

First there came I>elaware, 

Loyal she took her stand. 

Next Pennsylvania there 
Shone for her honored land. 

Third came New Jersey’s star, 

Then Georgia's, fourth in line: 

WTiite on the field of blue 
Constant they ever shine. 

3 — Soon added to the bright 
New constellation, 

Connecticut shone white 
In dedication. 

Then ISIa.'^.sachu.setts came, 

Gladly uniting, 

Maryland next, the same 
Loyalty plighting. 

South Carolina’s star 

Followed, and next to grace 

The blue field New Hampshire’s shone afar 

Proud of its resting place. 


Virginia’s star is there: 
New York beside it shines. 
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North Carolina’s fair 
Emblem with them combines. 

Rhode Island proudly glows 
Where freedom’s banner flies, 

Out on the breeze it flows 
Far-flung against tlie skies. 

Stars, yours and mine are here, 

Pledging allegiance new, 

Each to our hearts so dear. 

White on the field of blue. 

Note: “Santa Lucia” may be found in One Hundred and 
One Best Songs, and other popular collections. 


THE BIRTH OF A SONG * 
By Donald Sellers Klopp 

CAST 


First Friend 
Second Friend 
Third Friend 
Doctor Beanes 

Two Little Girls {aged 8-11) 

Two British Redcoats 
Bar IMaid 

British Lieutenant 
Two British Soldiers 

Admiral Cochran 
Colonel Skinner 

* For permission to i)roducc, apply to Donald Sellers Klopp, 33 Waverly 
Place, Red Bank, New Jeisey. 
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Francis Scott Key 
Rowles 
Chumley 
Third British Tar 
Other British Tars 
American Soldiers 
As many British Redcoats, Little Girls, British Sol- 
diers, British Tars, American Soldiers, and Friends of 
Beanes may be used as desired. Suggestions to small casts may 
be found in the “Foreword.” 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
Scene I 

Time: Sunny afternoon in early September, 1814. 

Place: Garden of Dr. Beanes, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Scene II 

Time: Afternoon of September 13, 1814. 

Place: Port side of deck of British flagship. 

LIST OF PROPERTIES 
Scene I 


Table 

4 straight chairs 
Wicker chair 
P'our glasses of julep 
Playing cards 
Flowers 
Jacks and ball 
Old pistol 
Little satchel 
Cane 
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Red apron 

Old watch, preferably the key-wound type 
Scene II 

(Imitation 20-pounder cannon suggested) 

Two official letters 

Spy glass 

Bandages 

Paper and pencil 

American flags 

Guns and blanks for battle 

Foreword to Directors 

This play may effectively be staged with small casts by fol- 
lowing these instructions. The Two Redcoats with very little 
change of costume or make-up may double for the Two British 
Soldiers. The British Tars may take the place of the American 
Soldiers at the very end of the second scene. 

Where large casts are available “supers” may be used where 
indicated in the Cast of characters. Orchestral accompaniment 
for the songs and for the battle will heighten the effects. How- 
ever, different songs may be substituted or the songs entirely 
omitted at will. Similarly, the play may be lengthened by ad- 
ditions. For example, the Second Scene has been brightened by 
the addition of a sailor drill just preceding the battle. One cast 
added a minuet after the Girls’ song in Scene One. 

The play is well adapted for pubh'c performance and for high 
school assemblies. Moreover, it may serve as interesting supple- 
mentary work for school history classes or programs. If neces- 
sary, the first scene may be summarized or read in full, and only 
the last scene fully dramatized. 

The setting and costumes for Scene Two may better be visu- 
alized if the director has access to such books as History oj the 
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U.S. Navy from 1775-1894 by E. S. Maclay, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., N.Y., 1897 (cf. p. 458); Story of Our Navy 
by W. O. Stevens, published by Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1914; 
etc. 

{Curtain at rise reveals a garden scene at the home of De. 
Beanes, Upper Marlboro , Maryland, in early September of 
1814. Table at left; swing down right; wicker chair down left; 
other furniture of the period. Cards on the table, also mint 
juleps. Flowers in background. Possibly an old cat playing 
around. First Friend lazying on swing. Second Friend seated 
at table sipping a julep. Third Friend paces anxiously across 
stage several times.) 

First Friend. (Nervously to Third Friend.) In the name 
of the saints, man, why are you pacing around like a sentinel 
on duty on such a beautiful September day as this? 

Second Friend. (Offering a drink.) Yes, that’s what I say. 
Why not have a julep? 

Third Friend. ( Glancing at his large old key watch.) As for 
me, I can’t appreciate juleps and sunny September days in 
the=e hectic times. 

First. Are these confounded British redcoats still spoiling 
your digestion? 

Third. (Hotly.) Redcoats! Blast their spongy hides! Why 
can’t they at least be soldiers and gentlemen at the same time? 

Second. .A^re you by chance referring to how tliey burned the 
capitol last week? 

Third. (Stealing a glance at his watch.) No, not the Wash- 
ington attack. That’s only war. (Stamping his foot.) I’m refer- 
ring to this everlasting marauding, looting, and house-breaking. 

FniST. (Stopping the swing suddenly.) That’s just what Hr. 
Beanes and I were talking about last night. The Doctor says 
we’ve got to do something about it. 
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Third. {Crossing from right to left downstage.) Here’s what 
I am doing about it. (Slowly draws from back pocket a huge 
pistol of Revolutionary War type.) She’s a bit rusty this morn- 
ing, boys. Last night my wife found it under our bed pillow and 
do you know what she did? 

First and Second. No. 

Third. Poured a whole pitcher of water on it. 

(First and Second Friends chuckle.) 

Second. (Taking another sip.) Say, I wonder where “Doc” 
is? He said he’d be here at three. 

First. Why, that old blunder-buster’s got a heart like a gold 
mine. He wouldn’t hurry away from a single one of his pa- 
tients even if their worst worry was a wart. 

Third. (Crosses to right.) Well, boys, if you all arc a-going 
to get this whist game started, it better be in a hurry, ’cause I 
expect to hear my wife now any minute calling (Burlesques a 
falsetto.) “Hen-er-e-e-e, oh Hen-er-e-e-e-e ! ” 

Dr. Beanes. (0§ stage left, imitating First Friend’s fal- 
setto.) “Hen-er-c-e-e, oh Hen-er-c-e-e-e ! ” 

Third. (Considerably agitated, clamps hat tighter over ears.) 
Hell’s bells ! ! There she is now. 

(Beanes enters from left carrying small satchel. He is cer- 
tainly an old man, Imt traces of feebleness and a slight limp 
are scarcely noticed because of his gentle yet happy de- 
meanor. Several cheery little girls hang on each arm.) 
Beanes. (Gives satchel to Girls who place it above the table. 
To Third Friend.) Pull your ears out from under that hat, 
you old buck, and start dealing those cards. 

Third. I sure thought it was the missus again. Gosh, “Doc,” 
you can screech more like the old woman than the old woman 
can herself. 

Beanes. That so? 

Third. You bet, and if it had been her, you might as well 
added another patient to your long list. Yes sir, coulda put me 
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right on your list labeled “No Hopes.” 

{The men have all been edging over to the table where they 
now take their accustomed places, preparatory to a quiet aj- 
ternoon at cards. Beanes above table facing audience. Third 
Friend shuffles cards. Girls peek over Beanes’ shoulders at 
his cards.) 

One of the Girls. {Bashfully.) Dr. Beanes, we’d like to 
show 3'ou the new dance {The word “song” may be subsli- 
Uited; or both dance and song, if cither is desired by Director.) 
that we learned at Mrs. Bristol’s. 

Beanes. {Patting her on the head.) That’ll be just fine; but 
first these gentlemen and 1 have an appointment to play a little 
at whist. {Lowering his tone, confidentially.) Now I’ll loll you 
what you might do for a while. In the house {Points right.) on 
the old wood chest you’ll find a new ball and some rusty jacks. 

{They skip off right immediately as men examine their 
cards more closely and begin playing. Girls return and play 
jacks up right quietly.) 

Third. {Tapping on the table impatiently.) Hurry up, 
“Doc,” we got a late start. 

Beanes. {Making a play.) Sorry I was late, boys, but I hap- 
pened to pass Francis Scott Key down near the court house, 
and well — ^when he and I get together, 1 always say we’re like 
two dry burs on a Turkish rug. 

First. {Musing.) Ummh . . . Francis Scott Key. . . . 
Ummh. That man’s going to make his mark some day. I’ll wager. 
Tell me, what doesn’t he do? 

Beanes. {Slowly.) That’s a hard question. Francis is one of 
our best American types. He’s a poet, a scholar, a lawyer, a pub- 
lic official, a staunch churchman, and a soldier. 

Third. {Banging down a card.) That last is mighty important 
these days. . . . Your lead, “Doc.” 

Beanes. Oh, I couldn’t make a trick if the whole country de- 
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pended on it. Now, let’s see . . . here ... no ... no .. . 
perhaps . . . 

{Distant singing is heard offstage left. Singing increases and 
becomes more boisterous. Two British Redcoats in uniform 
enter left carousing with a Barmaid in Colonial dress wearing 
a scarlet apron. All are quite tipsy. More Redcoats may be 
added if desired. The three rush to the table, jostle the card 
players, snatch their juleps and go down right.') 

First Redcoat. {Waving his glass.) Hi ho there, Major! 

(Beanes and Third Friend rise angrily and stride down 
center, Beanes to left.) 

Beanes. See here, you Britishers, just what do you want? 
Why aren’t you with your regiment? 

First Redcoat. {Approaching Beanes.) One thing at a time. 
Lieutenant. You see it was tbish way. The regiment was march- 
ing around a corner, and Creamy {Points to Second Redcoat.) 
— that’s my kickside — and me kept marching straight ahead. 
Shatisfactry to ya, Captain? 

Beanes. {More conciliatory.) Please, — hadn’t you better 
leave now and rejoin your regiment? 

First Redcoat. No, shir. The regiment’s in the harbor with 
Old Man Cochran and his fleet by this time. Beshides, General, 
Peaches and me want to do a little song for you first. {Pointing 
to right where Second Redcoat is stupidly trying to untie the 
knot holding the apron of the Barmaid.) Peaches is the little 
girlie. Peaches and Creamy. You see, Admiral, Peaches and 
Creamy. Ha! Ha! Ha! {Slaps Third Friend on back.) 

Third Friend. {Jumping excitedly.) You confounded rep- 
rob-b-b . . . 

{The old gun flies from his pocket and clatters noisily to 
the floor. Second Redcoat swoops upon it suddenly. Bran- 
dishes it toward Little Girls who run out right screaming . ) 
First Redcoat. Come on over. Peaches. The Adjutant said he 
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wants to hear our song. 

(If a song is used here as suggested, a good number is “O 
Soldier, Soldier’’ published by C. C. Birchard, New York, in 
“Twice 55 plus. Community Songs,” sub-title — The New 
Brown Book. It is further suggested that the Uarmaid get the 
garments mentioned in the song from the wings of the stage. 
After the last stanza the Barmaid throws these things at First 
Redcoat. The articles fly everywhere. Beanes and his 
Friends attempt to stop the ro 7 it, but Second Redcoat cov- 
ers them with the pistol atjd the carousal continues. Finally the 
tables and chairs are tipset and the glassware is broken. Sec- 
ond Redcoat trips over upturned chair and sprawls, the gun 
skidding across f^oor where Beanes can pick it up.) 
Beanes. (Crying out.) That’s enough of that! Boys, collar 
these drunken rogues and march them to the city constable! 

(The three Friends roughly drag the Redcoats, now too 
drunk to resist much, off left. Be.anes painstakingly begins 
to right the chairs and pick up the cards from the floor. The 
Little Girls cautiously peek around the wings right, enter 
and help pick up the cards, etc. Beanes again seats himself at 
tabic and bews his head in his arms. Girls gather around him 
consolingly and First Girl says:) 

First Girl. Now, Doctor Beanes, may we show you our new 
song (or dance ) ? 

Beanes. Yes, yes, anything to get my mind off these foreign 
looters. 

(Extra Girls may be added here. If song is used, “How 
Betsy Made the Flag,” by Miles, published in the “Flambeau” 
by Hall-Mack Co., Phila., — is strongly recommended . If 
neither song nor dance (minuet, for example) is desired, the 
Girls should line up as if to sing just as the beating of a drum 
is heard. The sound of the drum increases. Several British 
Soldiers and a British Lieutenant enter left with pomp.) 
Lieutenant. (Barking.) Detail, seize that man. (Points out 
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Beanes. Soldiers cruelly scatter the children anA grasp Beanes 
by either arm.) Doctor Beanes, you are under arrest for causing 
the incarceration of two of His Majesty’s riflemen, members of 
the Seventh Regiment under General Ross. You shall have to 
follow me! 

Beanes. (Protesting.) But — say — 1 — say — but — . This is an 
outrage! 

Lieutenant. Never mind the but’s. General Ross’s orders. 
You are reported as having conducted yourself in a manner 
traitorous to the Crown. (Pauses.) Forward . . . March! 

(They march Beanes out left. Girls remain huddled up- 
stage.) 

Beanes. (Calling back to Girls over his right shoulder.) 
Girls, tell Francis, tell Francis, tell Francis, tell Fran . . . 

(.4s Beanes disappears, the Girls are weeping.) 

slow curtain 


Scene Two 

Curtain at rise reveals deck of a British warship anchored in 
Chesapeake Harbor. Blue back drop preferable. Part of the 
bulwarks show at far left of stage. Characters peer in that direc- 
tion when looking at Fort McIIcnry in the distance, unseen 
from audience. Profusion of rigging. The barrel of a twenty- 
pounder projects through bulwarks. 

Time: Afternoon of September 13, 1814. 

(British Tars, in blue and white, lined across rear of stage. 
In front of them stands Aumir.al Cochran, in fidl uniform of 
his rank, right center. He is speaking to Colonel Skinner and 
Francis Scott Key, left center, who have just come aboard. 
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both in unijorni of the U.S. Army.) 

Cochran. ( Bristling.) Colonel Skinner, what is your business 
aboard His Majesty’s flagship? 

Skinner. (Clicking his heels and indicating Key.) This 
gentleman, Francis Scott Key, and I have just sailed up the har- 
bor on tlie carlelship Mindcn, under flag of truce. 

Cochran. So the first mate has reported to me. 

Skinner. Well, Admiral Cochran, though I have often come 
to you to effect the exchange of prisoners of war, this is the first 
time I have ever come to effect the release of another. 

Cochran. \Miat other? 

Skinner. We know that you are holding on board one Doctor 
Beanes as a prisoner of war. 

C( ciiRAN. Perhaps so. But Beanes is not exactly a prisoner of 
war. 

Skinner. What is he then? 

Cochran. We once regarded Beanes as a friend, but he has 
emphatically proven himself an enemy to our British Majesty 
and his forces. 

Skinner. I'hal is not my concern. I am merely conducting 
Lieutenant Key, who will plead the suit of his friend, the doctor. 
Allow me, then, Admiral Cochran, to present Francis Scott Key, 
of Georgetown. 

Cochran. (Looks away, bows stiffly, snubbing the lawyer.) 
I am afraid, sir, that whatever you may have to say will be of 
no avail. 

Key. I surely hope not, sir. I have been to see James Madison, 
President of tlie United States and have secured his permis-,ion 
for this transaction. I have besides letters of marque and re- 
prisal which I wish you to read. (Holds out letters.) 

Cochran. (Bored.) You may read them yourself. They can- 
not make much difference. 

Key. (Opens one letter and reads aloud fervently.) 
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“Sept. 11, 1814 

Admiral Cochran 
British Flagship 
Dear Sir, 

It has come to my attention that you are holding on board your 
flagship a prisoner of war, a certain Dr. Beanes from Maryland. 
As I understand. Dr. Beanes caused three of his friends to throw 
several British soldiers out of his house. In itself that is a seri- 
ous offense: but the report has it that these same grenadiers were 
at the time very much intoxicated and entirely irresponsible. 
Moreover, by their drunkenness they broke a military law, will- 
fully deserting their own regiment, that being the Seventh Regi- 
ment under my command. For that breach of discipline I have 
since had them placed in irons. 

These few reasons alone should, I think, Admiral Cochran, 
make plain to you the injustice that is being done the doctor. 
Also consider his age. We surely have naught to fear of the 
aged and decrepit, if from anyone. 

The bearer of this letter is one Francis Scott Key, who has 
been to see me several times to secure the release of Dr. Beanes, 
whom he claims as a very close friend. Trusting these arguments 
are not in vain, I beg to remain, 

Your faithful and obt. countryman, 

(iENERAU Ross 

Chief of Staff, Seventh Regiment” 

Cochran. I am afraid. Key, that we shall have to hold the 
prisoner regardless of your letter and your conferences. 

Key. (Pleading.) Then, sir, can’t I at least see him for a 
minute? 

CociiR.\N. Well, perhaps. But you’ll have to be brief, for we 
are in the midst of .serious business around here. (To the Tars.) 
You, Rowlcs and Chumley, bring Dr. Beanes from below. 

(Two tall Tars exeunt right . ) 
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Key. And here is another letter I must read to you. 

Cochran. What, another? 

Key. {Tears open envelope and reads aloud.) 

“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

We have recently learned with much regret the capture and 
imprisonment of Dr. Beanes of Marlboro. Although we are loyal 
British subjects, yet we hate to learn of the situation. We have 
our wounds to prove that we are loyal to the British cause. And 
we cannot tolerate Yankees. But we do honor Dr. Beanes. To 
him many of us owe our lives. After the battle of Blandenburg, 
when many of the British lay torn and dying. Dr. Beanes did not 
drop his part as a physician merely because we came from across 
the sea. No, instead, he dressed our wounds in his own skillful 
way and gave us every care and attention that the most God- 
fearing man would give. For a man like that, we are writing this 
letter. We have given our limbs and flesh for our country. Can’t 
our country’s ofDcers give us this little favor? We believe there 
is a God! 

(signed) The Wounded British Boys 
Left at Blandenburg.” 

Cochran. (Seems to be moved.) Let me see that, please. 

(Cochran studies letter closely. Tars roughly thrust old 
Dr. Beanes upon the stage jrom right. His black garments 
are soiled and he is disheveled and haggard, more aged and 
jecble than ever.) 

Key. ( Rushing over and embracing his friend warmly . ) Oh, 
doctor, I’ve done everything a human being possibly coidd to 
get you off this boat. I’ve been to see President Madison, General 
Ross, and now Admiral Cochran! 

(Beanes merely shakes his head despairingly.) 

Key. {To Cochran.) In Heaven’s name, sir, can’t you see 
that this old man can’t do you any harm? Think of the dozens 
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of destitute patients from whom you are keeping him ! Some of 
them are dying. They have no doctor. 

Cochran. {In reverie.) Yes, yes, but that’s another matter. 

Key. I hardly think so, sir. Didn’t he bandage and nurse your 
own wounded as well as his own patients? 

Cochran. {Thinking it over.) By Jove, that’s so! 

Key. {Pressing him.) Didn’t your drunken soldiers ruin his 
home and garden for no reason at all ? 

Cochran. {Nonchalantly.) C’est la guerre. ... It is the 
war. 

Key. {Clasping his hands passionately.) Come, what say you, 
Admiral? Consider again he's an old man. May we take him 
with us? 

Cochran. {Suddenly, as if displeased.) Then take him out 
of here! This won’t be any place for ancients before long any- 
how. (Key smiles.) But he certainly hasn’t been punished nearly 
enough. 

( Skinner clicks his heels, bows, and he, Key and Beanes 

move left as if to leave ship. A British Tar dashes in from 

right most excitedly and cries:) 

Third Tar. Sir, our fleet is ready to move forward in attack 
on Fort McHenry! 

{Th( three Americans wheel abotit sharply at this.) 

Cochran. {Strikes Tar across face brutally.) Fellow, can’t 
you see these .'\merican foreigners aboard? {To the Americans.) 
Well, I suppo.se the cat is out of the bag now. We are going to 
attack Fort IMcHenry. 

Skinner. {Whistles between his teeth and turns as in a 
hurry.) An attack now! 

Cochran. {C ommanding.) Stop! This is dangerous informa- 
tion that must never reach your shore forces. There is only one 
thing for you to do — and that is to stay on board until the at- 
tack is over. 

Skinner. {In violent protest.) But we’re American citizens 
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sailing under flag of truce! 

Cochran. D — n the Americans! Men, lake the old man be- 
low decks! {Two Tars cruelly drag Beanes away from Key 
and pull him out right roughly. All business.) As for you, Key 
and Skinner, you must stay on board this ship during the battle. 

Skinner. Do you mean to intimate that we should remain 
here and be shot at by our own countrymen? 

Key. Come on. Colonel, we’re going on shore to help our com- 
rades as we should. 

Cochran. You men will take orders from me from now on! 
{To his sailors.) Boj^s, to your posts. 

(The. Tars scatter from formation and take posts about the 
deck. Three or four man the twenty-pounder. Preparations 
for battle.) 

Cochran. (Goes down right.) We’ll all have breakfast in 
Baltimore tomorrow morning. (Rubbing his hands in anticipa- 
tion. ) 

Tars. Aye, aye, sir! 

(Lights slowly become dim simulating nightfall. At hear- 
ing of faint distant booming, Key jumps up, all ears, takes out 
binoculars, and peers hard offstage left.) 

Key. (Excitedly.) How far are we from the fort, Colonel? I 
can barely see the flag from here. 

Skinner. (Peering.) It must be two miles to portside. See 
anything more? 

Kiev. (As stage darkens.) Only the red glare of rockets and 
the bursting of bombs. 

Skinner. There’s a mist arising. Can you still see the stars 
and stripes? 

Key. It’s half concealed, except when the wind blows! 
Skinner. (Pointing.) Did you see that? 

Key. Oh, oh ! The guns of the fort can’t reach the British fleet! 
Skinner. (Dejected.) Yes, our shots are falling short into the 
water. 
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Key. (Covering his eyes.) There went a large ball right 
through the fort! 

( It is dark nov) except for occasional flashes of bombs and 
rockets. The din increases.) 

Skinner. I think we’re moving closer. That last shot must 
have encouraged Old Man Cochran. 

Key, (Raging within.) I.sn’t this a hell on earth? Standing 
here helpless while our own comrades are being shot down. . . . 

Skinner. (Crossing to Key.) Give me tiie glasses. ( Key hands 
them over. As Skinner ga::cs through glasses, Key takes paper 
and pencil from his pocket and begins to take notes.) Ah! Old 
Glory still waves, though she’s so tattered and torn she looks 
like two flags. 

Key. (Looks to Heaven.) Thank God for that! (Writes 
more.) 

Skinner. (Shouting.) What are you writing? 

Key. (Loudly.) Just a few strange tlioughts I have about this 
battle. 

(Pause. Tars hurry here and there in the dim light.) 
Skinner. (Yelling.) YtTiATTIlME IS IT? 

Key. what?? 

Skinner. (At top of his voice.) WTIAT TT!ME IS IT? 
Key. CERTAINLY LONG AFTER MIDNGHT. 
Skinner. I can’t hear you over this din! ! 

(The din of the battle is now at its height. More flashes of 
gunfire, rockets, etc. Key is seen constantly writing and peer- 
ing. Sometimes he is on his knees praying. The binoculars 
change hands frequently. The Tars man the gun furiously. If 
gun barrels are protruded through openings in the backdrop 
and fired, excellent effects are achieved in the faint light. A 
bandaged, badly mangled Tar staggers in from right and col- 
lapses near Key. Key and Skinner carry him ofi right and 
return immediately. Orchestral effects of battle music add 
greatly here. Stage lights flash on and off rapidly. Several 
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Tars fall wounded. Their comrades carry them offstage. 
Lights up. Dawn is breaking.') 

Skinner. (Calls.) Can you still see the flag? 

Key. Just dimly — .sometimes concealed — ^then again, reflected 
in the stream. (Key writes more as light increases and din ceases. 
There is a meaningful pause. Desperately.) Oh ! there it waves in 
full glory! (He grasps Skinner’s hand fervently.) We’ve won! 
We've won ! 

(A group of American Soldiers or Sailors clamber over 
the bulwarks carrying a profusion of American flags. They 
arrange themselves in a line across upstage. The orchestra 
strikes up “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The audience rises 
and joins the singing of the first verse. .After the first few meas- 
ures of the first stanza, Beanes comes on from right. He and 
Key embrace joyously. They kneel front left as in prayer, 
Key in front of and beside Beanes, and still clutching his 
papers. British Tars line up along the right. See sketch.) 

CURTAIN 


VOICE OF THE FLAG 
By Alpha T. Brauy 

(I'liis play ended a unit on character traits which had been carried 
on in the Agas<;iz Platoon School, Fargo, North Dakota. The play 
was given by the SB and 5A auditorium classe.s to children of other 
classi-s, and, with great pride, was presented at a Parent-Teacher 
Association gathering. 

During auditorium periods the class members chose the traits they 
wished to depict in }tlay form, and the characters for each theme. 
They di-cided to bring out the desirable trait by contrasting it with 
the unde.sirable trait. One child would suggest conversation, and an- 
other would improve upon it, until every child had contributed to the 
dialogue.) 
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CHARACTERS 


James 

Joe 

Bill 

Ruth 

Grace 

Dan 

Mickey 

Willard 

Voice of the Flag 

Stage Setting; A large flag is pinned on a curtain. Behind 
the curtain is concealed someone who takes the part of Voice 
OF THE Flag. 

theme: cheerfulness and ambition 

Enter James, Joe, and Bill. They are coming home from 
school, each carrying an arithmetic book. James and Joe are 
gloomy. 

James. I donH like the thought of doing arithmetic homework. 
It takes up so much of our time that we could have for playing. 

Joe. I don’t like arithmetic anjwvay. 

Bill. I’d like more time to play too; but how can we expect 
to get those bank positions we were talking about if we don’t 
know^ how to do arithmetic? 

Joe. Well, you can hand in your homework, but we’re going 
to play marbles. We can make up a good excuse, can't we, 
James? 

James. Yes. 

(Joe a7id James go ofl together.) 

Voice of the Flag. Bill! Bill! 

(Bill looks startled. He can't seem to tell where voice is 

coming from.) 
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Bill. Wliy, who is calling me? 

Voice of the Flag. I am calling you. I am your flag. It is 
boys like you that are making the flag. 

Bill. Why, I’m just a boy. I thought it took men like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln to do a thing like that. 

Voice of the Flag. Their cheerfulness and ambition helped 
to make them great, and it is boys like you, who are true to 
your ideals, that carry on the good work those men started. We 
need men who have the ambition to do their daily tasks and do 
them cheerfully. 

Bill. It helps a lot to hear that. {He walks the stage.) 

theme; obedience 

Enter Ruth and Grace. 

Ruth. Grace, will you come over to my house after school and 
play? 

Grace. No, I promised Mother I’d take care of my baby 
brother while she went uptown. 

Ruth. I’d never give up my playtime like that. Please come. 

(Jrace. I do want to obey my mother. Our mothers do so much 
for us, Ruth. 

Ruth. Oh, well, go on home then. I don’t want to listen to you. 

( Ruth leaves . Grace is left alone .) 

Grace. I’m sorry Ruth feels that way about it. 

Voice of the Flag. Grace! 

Grace. Someone is calling me. 

Voice of the Flag. It’s the Voice of the Flag. Do you know 
this rhyme? 

“If you are told to do a thing 

And mean to do it really. 

Never let it be by halves; 

Do it fully, freely!” 
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That’s the spirit you have, Grace. You are making your flag. You 
have the courage to do what is right. 

Grace. Thank you. (Exit.) 

theme; truthfulness 

Enter Dan, Mickey, and Willard. AU are out oj breath. 
One boy carries a baseball bat. 

Dan. Come on, fellows, let’s go back and tell Mrs. Smith it 
was our ball that broke her window. 

Mickey. Not I! She’ll never know who did it. 

Willard. Come on, let’s keep on running. Mrs. Smith surely 
heard that crash and will be investigating. 

Dan. Just the same, boys, I want to pay for it. We can mow 
lawns amd do other odd jobs. 

(Willard and Mickey run on. Dan is alone.) 

Voice of the Flag. Dan, Dan, you are making the flag. You 
have courage, decency, and the spirit of truthtelling in you. 

Dan. Thank you, thank you. I’ll run right back and tell Mrs. 
Smith I’m sorry and will pay for a new window. {Exit.) 

(Bill, Grace, and Dan return to stage.) 

Voice of the Flag. You are doing your part in building up 
a strong nation. What is needed today in our country is courage 
to be honest, courage to speak the truth, and courage to be what 
you really are. It takes courage to say “No” squarely when oth- 
ers around you say “Yes.” You are the good citizens of tomor- 
row. 


(Children salute the flag.) 
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BETSY ROSS 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

She was five and twenty; the chisel of life 
Had graved old lines on her girlish brow. 

She had watched and waited, a soldier’s wife, 

A soldier’s widow she sorrowed now. 

Day by day as her slim hands flew 
Backward and forward weaving lace 
She counted the dark tilings fate can do ; 

Then — a light began in the dusky place. 

This is the way the light began: 

A sudden shadow was on the floor; 

She turned and fronted a martial man 
Gaunt and courteous in the door, — 

(Jencral We.shington, come to say 
He knew her skill and her needle’s grace, 

Would she make a flag for America? 

A beauty broke in her wistful face, 

A shining caught her. . . . They shaped and planned. 
The tall man towering to the beams. 

The young lace maker; for one dear land 
They wove and worked in a mist of dreams. 

Six white bands and seven bright bars, 

— Eager they watched the pattern come, — 
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A fair blue field and a welter of stars, 

Glory gathering in the gloom. 

Hour by hour, left alone, 

Singing she wrought for far-off years. 
Fadeless color to stitch upon, 

Starry stuff for her valiant shears ; 

Fretting no longer of fate and doom, 

She labored lovdng, till free and high 
The light that had kindled in one small room 
Flamed to the world in a nation’s sky! 


A TOAST TO THE FLAG 
By JolI^! Dai,y 

Here’s to the Red of it! 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it, 

In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it. 

Faced steel and lead for it. 
Precious blood shed for it. 
Bathing it Red. 

Here’s to the White of it! 
Thrilled by the sight of it. 
Who knows the right of it. 
But feels the might of it. 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood’s dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Keeps it so White. 
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Here’s to the Blue of it! 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it. 

Constant and true. 

Here’s to the whole of it. 
Stars, stripes, tind pole of it, 
Here’s to the Soul of it. 

Red, White, and Blue! 


IS OUR FLAG STILL THERE? 

By Isabkl Fiske Conant 

After the perilous night, tlie threatening shadows, 
Is our brave flag still there? 

Its glorious colors and its spangled meadows 
Freeing the heart from care. 

Flag that our fathers bore marching in line. 
Banner that guards our gate. 

With its sky-field of stars, each one ashine 
For its own native state. 

Light in the cast is not yet clearly glowing, 
Across the troubled world ; 

But say, can you see there Old Glory, still blowing 
Upon the wind unfurled? 


OPPORTUNITY 
By Edward Rowland Sili. 

This 1 beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
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And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

-^nd thought. “Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears — ^but this 
Blunt thing — !" he snapt and flung it from his hand. 
And lowering, crept awaj’ and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 

.A.nd weaponless, and satv the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

.\nd ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


FLAG SOXG 
By Nancv Byrd Turner 

Look up, there our flag! 

We can count every star. — 

And tile red, blue, and while. 
How lovely they are! 

Floating high, floating wide, — 
Wo can see it from far, 

Our flag, it's the flag. 

We can count every .■'lar! 

In the f tin, in the wind, 
lu> it', bright tiflors .''bine. 

O look at th<‘ flag, 

It i^ yours, it i^- mine! 
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ONWARD, AMERICA 
By Isabel Fiske Conant 

(To be sung to the tune of “The Son of God Goes Forth”) 

America, may all your stars 
Shine with one high desire. 

The light of peace that conquers wars, 

Our freedom’s sacred fire! 

Unfurl your banner of the Lord; 

God send on it His sun; 

And with the plowshare, not the sword. 

Let peace for all be won ! 

America, your banner fly 

From masthead and from tower. 

Your standard underneath the sky 
Saluting freedom's hour. 

With every town from danger free. 

And harbor gates thrown wide. 

Beneath the torch of Liberty 
For which our fathers died. 

America, long .sought of men. 

Their distant, golden quest. 

Keep still tb.e vision and the tlream. 

Our golden-gated West! 

Let winge<l Liberty stand tall. 

Old Glory for her sign. 

And may her strong wings keep us all 
Beneath God's power divine. 
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A MASCOT 
By Arthur Guiterman 

In the glow of their youth they have come, and they pass 
With the flare of the steel and the blare of the brass; 

And the brave little dog, with a brisk little wag 
To his stump of a tail, trots along by the flag. 

At his post in the ranks like tlie rest of the corps, 

For the brave little dog is away to the war. 

“They will go! They will go!’’ throbs a drum as it nears; 
There's the fafl of a wail in the roar of our cheers. 

But the brave little dog i^ as gay as a lark ; 

There is joy, there is heart in hi& brave little bark 
As he gambols behind f)r he frolic> before, 

For the brave little dog is away to the war. 

He's away to the war. There'll be need of him there — 

Of the stanch little tyke that's the foe of de'^pair; 

For there's none that's so old in the world, or so wise. 

But may find a new faith in the diptli of his eyes, 

.•^nd his tonaue is a balm to the heart tiiat is sore; 

So the brave little d(>g is away to the war. 

May the poners be good to the glad little elf. 

Who i.<: fir.'t for bi.'^ friend" and la-t for himself; 

May there still be a bone for hi'' hunger to find, 

And a pat on the liead fnjm a hand that is kind; 

May the heaven of men keej) a nide-ojK*n door 
For the brave little dog that’s away to the war. 
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OUR FLAG 
By Mary Howliston 

There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 
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THE FLAG-MAKERS 
By Franklin K. Lane 

This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, the flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling folds 
I heard it say: ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Flag-maker.” 

‘T beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “you are mistaken. 
I am not the President of the United States, nor the Vice- 
President, nor a member of Congress, nor even a General in the 
Army. I am only a Government clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flag-maker,” replied the gay voice. 
“I know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter 
of yesterday straightening out the tangle of the farmer’s home- 
stead in Idaho.” 

“No, I am not,” I was forced to confess. 

“Well, perhaps you are the one who discovered the mistake in 
that Indian contract in Oklahoma?” 

“No, wrong again,” I said. 

“Well, you helped to clear that patent for the hopeful in- 
ventor in New York, or pushed the opening of the new ditch in 
Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, or brought 
relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter, whichever one 
of these beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give 
you greeting, Mr. Flag-maker.” 

I was about to pass on, feeling that I was being mocked, when 
the flag stopped me with these words: — 

“You know, the world knows, that yesterday the President 
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spoke a word that made happier the future of ten million peons 
in klexico, but that act looms no larger on the flag than the strug- 
gle which the boy in Georgia is making to win the corn-club prize 
this summer. Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will 
open the door of Alaska, but a mother in Michigan worked from 
sunrise until far into the night to give her boy an education. 
She, too, is making the flag. Yesterday we made a new law to 
prevent financial panics; yesterday, no doubt a school-teacher 
in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy who will write a song 
that will give cheer to the millions of our race. We are all mak- 
ing the flag.” 

‘‘But,” I said, impatiently, “these people were only working.” 

Then came a great shout from the flag. 

“Let me tell you who I am. The work that we do is the making 
of the real flag. I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 
I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a people may 
become. I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of 
heart-breaks and tired muscles. Sometimes I am strong with 
pride, when men do an honest work, fitting the rails together 
truly. Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, 
and cynically I play the coward. Sometimes I am loud, garish, 
and full of that ego that blasts judgment. But always I am all 
that you hope to be and have the courage to try for. I am song 
and fear, struggle and panic, and 'ennobling hope. I am the day’s 
work of the weakest man and the largest dream of the most 
daring. I am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and 
statute-makers, soldiers and dreadnought, drayman and street- 
sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. I am the battle of yesterday 
and the mistake of tomorrow. I am the my^stery of the men who 
do without knowing why. I am the clutch of an idea and the 
reasoned purpose of resolution. I am no more than what you 
believe me to be, and I am all that you believe I can be. I am 
what you make me, nothing more. I swing before your eyes as a 
bright gleam of color, a s5mabol of yourself, the pictured sugges- 
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tion of that big thing which makes this nation. My stars and 
stripes are your dreams and your labors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, because you have 
made them so out of your hearts; for you are the makers of the 
flag, and it is well that you glory in the making.” 


THE MAGIC FLAG 
By Alice Thompson Paine 

I. How Bobby Met Uncle Sam 

The schoolroom was very bright and warm on that May 
afternoon. The sun streamed through the open windows, mak- 
ing the daffodils on Miss Gordon’s desk shine like yellow fire. 
But Bobby’s eyes were fixed on the big silk flag that stood in 
the corner behind the desk. It was a beautiful flag, with a 
gilded eagle on top, and Bobby knew that it was brought out 
only for great occasions, such as the Memorial Day parade in 
which the children were to take part. 

The lower class was reciting, and Bobby was supposed to be 
studying, but somehow he could not take his eyes off the flag. 
How brightly it shone! It seemed almost as if it were lighted 
inside, and were sending out rays of glowing red, white, and 
blue. 

Suddenly the flag grew larger and larger, and the colors 
seemed to melt into a haze. Then Bobby was surprised to see a 
figure step out of the flag — a tall figure with striped red and 
white trousers and white-starred coat of blue. At once the ex- 
cited boy saw that it was Uncle Sam. 

“Well, Bobby,” said Uncle Sam, smiling down at him, “you 
were staring at me so hard that I felt as if you wanted to ask 
me something. What is it?” 

When Bobby saw the kind face and heard the quiet voice. 
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everything around him — ^the schoolroom, the teacher, the boys 
and girls — seemed to fade away, and he found himself alone 
with this new, delightful friend. 

“Oh, Uncle Sam!” he cried, “I did not know that you were 
there!” 

“I am in every American flag, Bobby,” said Uncle Sam 
gently; “in the great flags that wave upon flagstaff s, in the 
battle-stained flags of American armies, in the silken flags that 
are carried in processions, even in the tiny cotton flags held 
tightly in the hands of little children. I am the Spirit of the 
Flag, and if anyone cares enough about me, I show myself to 
him. What can I do for you, Bobby?” 

“I was just wishing, when you came out of the flag,” said 
Bobby, “that I could be on a flagstaff so high that from the top 
I could see the whole United States.” 

“That is a big wish,” said Uncle Sam, “but I think I know 
of something still better. How should you like to take a little 
journey with me?” 

“That would be fine!” cried Bobby. 

“Very well. Hop on!” said Uncle Sam. 

“On what?” asked Bobby in great surprise. 

“You have heard of the magic carpet that takes people wher- 
ever they wish to go, haven’t you?” asked Uncle Sam. “Well, 
here is a magic flag, which is even more wonderful. For not 
only will it take you anywhere you wish to go, but as long as 
you are on it, you will be able to see as far as you wish, and 
to understand everything that you see.” 

II, What Uncle Sam Showed Bobby 

Then, hardly knowing how it happened, Bobby found him- 
self seated beside Uncle Sam on the magic flag, which sailed 
away through space like a great bird. Uncle Sam held his hand, 
and Bobby was glad of that, for they were very high up and 
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going fast. 

“Now look down, Bobby,” said Uncle Sam presently, and 
Bobby looked down over the edge of the flag. 

“Oh!” he cried. “My wish has come true!” 

For there beneath him lay his country, the United States of 
America, as plain as a map, but much more wonderful. He 
could see her shining blue lakes and sparkling rivers; her wide 
plains and dark green forests; her great mountains with snow- 
capped peaks. 

“It is a beautiful country!” Bobby cried. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam, “it is a beautiful country; and it is a 
rich country, too. Under the ground are mines of coal and iron 
and copper and gold and silver. Then there are deep wells of 
oil, which all the nations of the earth are eager to get, in these 
days. All those forests that you see give us wood and many 
other things. Those same forests also shelter birds and animals 
that are both useful and beautiful; they would die if the forests 
were destroyed.” 

“Who would destroy them?” cried Bobby. “Nobody would 
be so wicked!” 

“You are mistaken, Bobby,” said Uncle Sam sadly. “Millions 
of splendid trees have already been burned through carelessness, 
or cut down wastefully. And greedy men, who care more for 
themselves than for their country, would gladly cut down aU 
that are left, to put a few more dollars in their pockets.” 

“Don’t let them do it, Uncle Sam! ” cried Bobby. 

Uncle Sam smiled at him. “If you will help me, Bobby, per- 
haps we can prevent it.” 

“Oh, I will help!” cried Bobby earnestly; “and so will aU 
the boys and girls if they understand about it.” 

“With all the boys and girls helping,” said Uncle Sam, “the 
Spirit of the Flag can do many wonderful things. But look 
again, Bobby.” 

Once more Bobby looked over the edge of the magic flag. 
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This time he saw great cities with tall buildings and huge fac- 
tories. He saw the railroads with their shining steel tracks con- 
necting all the different parts of the land. He saw long, heavy 
freight trains loaded with food and fuel, and swift passenger 
trains carrying thousands of people over mountains and rivers 
and deserts. He saw splendid roads like white ribbons stretch- 
ing from coast to coast and from north to south; along these 
highways automobiles and trucks were swiftly moving. He saw 
great power plants from which shining wires carried electricity 
to light many towns and cities, and to do all kinds of hard work 
for men and women. He saw miles and miles of telegraph and 
telephone wires, and when Uncle Sam said “Listen, Bobby!” 
he seemed to hear the hum of all the messages that were being 
sent out from thousands of radio stations. 

Balanced high in the air on the magic flag, Bobby looked at 
the wonderful sight as if he would never grow tired of it. As he 
looked, he heard the deep, gentle voice of Uncle Sam: 

“You see, Bobby, how the United States of America is all 
tied together with railroads and highways and telegraph wires 
and radio waves, and how one part helps another part. The 
states that are rich in coal send their coal to those that have 
none. The states that grow millions of bushels of wheat send 
their wheat to those that need it; and so it is with fruit, with 
corn, with cotton, with iron and steel, and many other things. 
And this is the Spirit of the Flag — ^to work together for the 
good of the country, and to help each other,” 

Then the magic flag began to move eastward more swiftly 
than the wind, and the country flowed beneath it like a great 
moving picture. There were long miles of fields, in which Bobby 
could see farmers working with machines or horses, doing their 
share to feed the world. There were farmhouses and villages 
and cities. There were big factories and mills, making the use- 
ful things that we need every day. 
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They overtook the fastest trains and the swiftest airplanes 
in their eastward flight. They soared up over high mountains 
and swooped down to the Atlantic coast. The fresh, salt air of 
the sea struck their faces as they sailed out over the Atlantic 
Ocean. Beneath them were the fishing fleets, getting their wealth 
from the deep waters. They saw, too, great ships flying the 
American flag, as they sailed away with their rich cargoes for 
other nations of the world; and they saw ships from other lands 
bringing to the people of America spices, teas, silks, laces, wool, 
and other useful things. 

Then, as the flag floated swiftly back. Uncle Sam told Bobby 
many thin gs about our country, closing with these words : 

“The United States of America is a beautiful, rich country, 
and all the boys and girls of the land must help to keep it so. 
Remember, when you look at the flag, what the Spirit of the 
Flag is — ^the spirit of helping each other and of working to- 
gether.” 

Uncle Sam’s voice grew farther and farther away, and Bobby 
had a queer, sleepy feeling that caused him to rub his eyes. 
When he opened them again. Uncle Sam had gone, the magic 
flag had gone, and he was back in his seat in the warm, sunny 
schoolroom. But there behind the desk was the silken flag, and 
it seemed to Bobby that the folds were gently settling into 
place, as if the flag had been in motion. 

Then, at a signal, all the children stood up and began to sing: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing — ” 

Bobby sang, too, with all his heart, for the words brought 
back to him the beautiful pictures of the “land of liberty” 
which he had just seen. As he sang, he thought, “I wish Uncle 
Sam could hear us sing ‘America 1’ ” Then, as he looked at the 
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beautiful flag he said to himself, “Well, perhaps he does!” 

Now some people may think that Bobby had been asleep and 
had dreamed about the magic flag, but I think he had never 
been so wade awake in all his life. What do you think? 
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THE UNITED STATES FLAG 
By Mary S. Hitchcock 

A large boy carrying the flag of the United States marches in 
from the left. Any number of girls and boys may follow, but there 
should be at least eight. The Color-Bearer stands at center 
back; the others form in lines of four each. The lines shotdd slant 
from the Color- Be^vrer toward the right and left of the stage. 

Color-Bearer. Salute the flag. 

(They all salute. ) 

First Child. ^\Tiy do we .salute the flag? 

Color-Bearer. To show our love and loyalty to our countrj’^. 

Second Child. Why do we have a flag? 

Color-Bearer. Ever\' country has a flag that is the emblem 
of that country, and the Stars and Stripes are the emblem of the 
United States. 

Third Child. Why does the flag have stars and stripes? 

Color- BejXREr. The stripes, thirteen in number, are in remem- 
brance of tlie first thirteen states. The stars, forty-eight in num- 
ber, stand for the forty-eight states now in the Union. 

Fourth Child. Who made our first flag? 

Color-Beaker. In 1777 these three men were appointed by 
Congress to design the flag: George Washington, Robert Morris, 
and Colonel George Ross. Bet.sy Ross, the colonel’s niece, made 
the flag, and put it together with small, fine .stitches. 

Fifth Child. How many stars did Mrs. Ross put on the flag? 
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Color-Be.vrer. At that time there were only thirteen states, 
so there were only thirteen stars. Every time a new state was 
taken into the Union, a new star was put upon tire flag, until now 
we have forty-eight. 

Sixth Child. Wflien was the flag first used on shipboard? 

Color- Bearer. On July 2, 1777, John Paul Jones first flew 
the Stars and Stripes on a ship. 

Seventh Child. When was tlie flag first used on land? 

Color-Be.^rer. On August 2, 1777, at Fort Stanwix, which is 
now Rome. X.Y. 

Eighth Child. Whj^ do they sometimes call the flag ‘‘Old 
Glory"? 

Color-Bearer. Captain Driver of a sailing vessel first called 
the flag “Old Glory." Wlien he was ready to begin a long voy- 
age, his townspeople presented him with a flag. It was hoisted to 
the masthead, and when it unfolded in the breeze. Captain 
Driver called out. “I'll call her Old Glory, boys." 

Color-Bearer. Let us again salute the flag. 

All. (Saluting.) ‘*1 pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which it stands; one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” (All sing, 
with the audience, “The Star-Spangled Banner.”) 

WHEN THE FLAG GOES BY 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

(An exercise jor a number oj children, one. as the speaker, one 
as the fl-ag-bearer, and the rest as onlookers . ) 

Hats off, heads bare when the flag goes by, 

Starry and high ! 

But more than pride and a thrilling heart 
Shall be our part: — 
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When the stir begins and we stand and see 
That sudden ripple of color run 
Quick in the wind, flowing and free 
In the light of the sun, 

The Flag, the Flag! Tlien let there be 
Tribute better than hails and cheers; 

We will make resolve in our hearts to prove 
Through the coming years 
Worthy the flag our fathers won, 

Strong and true for the flag we love 
And the land it flies above ! 

Strong and true, when it shines unfurled 
And we march beneath, for our own dear land 
And all the world! 


GOOD SCOUTS 
By Haeriictte Wilburr Porter 

This drill is for ten girls dressed as Girl Scouts and ten boys 
dressed as Boy Scouts. Each carries a flag that is of good size, 
but not too large to be handled easily. The pianist begins by 
playing reveille, in imitation of a bugle call. This is repeated sev- 
eral times. Children are heard marking time behind scenes. 


The Advance 

1. Girls enter from left, boys from right, at rear of stage, 

2. Leaders meet at center rear. All march by couples down 
center. 

3. Leaders stop at center front. Boys file into line at right and 
girls at left front, forming a single line across stage, facing front. 
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The Salute 

1. Flag up, down. (Flag, held by staff in right hand, is first 
lifted up at arm’s length, and tlien is brought back to chest 
level.) 

2. Flag to right at arm’s length, then back to chest. Repeat, 
then change flag to left hand. 

3. Flag up, down. 

4. Flag to left, tlien back. Repeat. 

5. Alternate 2 and 4, changing flag as is necessary. 

6. Change flag to right hand and wave above head for as 
many counts as desired. 

l' All sing chorus of ‘'Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” wav- 
ing flags high in the air as they sing. 


Ok the Camp Ground 

1. Pianist plays ‘‘Tenting To-Xight.” Girls face left. Boys 
face right. Girls march up left side of stage and boys up right, 
keeping close to outside, and passing one another at rear. IMeet- 
ing at front, they repeat this three times. 

2. Leaders turn and march up center of stage to rear, followed 
by others falling into line and marching by couples. They sep- 
arate at rear center, girls marching to left rear and boys to right. 
Each side marches halfway down stage, and across to center. 
fThis forms the figure of a flag at each side of stage.) Leaders 
meet at center and come down to front, followed by other cou- 
ple.s. 

3. Girls march in a circle at left, boy.> at right. 

4. Leaders march up center to rear. Girls march to left and 
boys to right, then diagonally to front. Repeat. (This forms the 
figure of a shield, the point toward the audience.) 

Leaders march to rear. Girls march diagonally to left front, 
boys to right front, and then in a straight line across front, meet- 
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ing at center. (This forms the figure of a tent, the peak of the 
tent being at the rear center of the stage.) 

6. Head couple marches around left side and stops at center 
rear. Second couple marches around right side and stops beside 
and a little in front of the first couple. Third couple marches 
around left side and stops at other .side and somewhat in front of 
first couple. This continues, with the couples going to alternate 
sides and gradually forming a single large circle, boys alternating 
with girls. 

Rally round the Flag 

The pianist plays “The Battle Cry of Freedom.” The circle 
drills as follows. 

1. All march forward four steps, and then backward four 
steps to places. Repeat. 

2. All march backward four steps, and then forward to 
places. 

3. Girls march forward four steps, while boys march back- 
ward four steps. Then all march four steps into original places. 

4. .A^ll march backward four steps; then girls march forward 
four .steps, while boys remain standing and marking time. 

5. Girls march backward four steps and return. Boys march 
forward four steps and return. 

6. .All march backward four steps. Then boys march forward 
four steps. 

7. Girls march forward four steps. All mark time for four 
counts; return to ])laccs and then .stand marking time. 

S. Boys march backward four steps and girls forward four 
.steps. Return. 

9. Hoys remain still; girls circle around partners. Girls re- 
main still ; boys circle around partners. 

10. Girls inarch two stejis forward and back. Boys march two 
steps backward and forward. 

1 1 . Couples come down center to front. They form a single 
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line facing front, girls at left, boys at right. 

The pianist plays “The Flag Parade,” or other good march. 
Girls face left and boys face right. They march around sides of 
stage. Partners meet at rear, and march up center of stage. When 
all are in place, they sing the song, and march off. 



ACTIVITIES, A GAME, AND A LESSON 


A FLAG DISPLAY 
By Edith Maxine Kelly 

The flags of different nations form a most interesting school- 
room display. The flags may be made by the class from either 
crepe paper or cloth. Reproducing the flags is an enjoyable ac- 
tivity for the children, and helps them to remember each nation’s 
flag. 


FLAGS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
By Edith Hunter 

Often teachers are confronted with difficulties when occa- 
sions arise for displaying the flag in the clas.sroom. To display 
the flag on a staff in a perpendicular position, try any of the fol- 
lowing suggestions for a flag-holder. 

Place a spool, preferably a large one, in the center of a heavy 
saucer, or .similar container, and surround it with cla3% putt}-, or 
plaster of paris. Smooth the surface, let it harden, and then paint 
or gild it. A simpler device is to fill the holder of a candlestick 
having a heavy ba.se with melted beesw'ax, paraffin, or a similar 
substance; insert the staff of the flag, and hold it upright until 
the liquid hardens. 


21 ,'. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO DRAW THE FLAG 
By Mary B. Grubb 

Drawing the flag will help children remember the arrangement 
of the stripes. Use six- by nine-inch sheets of manila paper, on 
each of w'hich have been drawn three dots one inch from the top 
edge of the paper, the first dot being inches from the left 
edge of the paper; the second, IVz inches to the right of the first; 
and the third. 3 J i inches to the right of the second. 

On another sheet of paper, practice making horizontal stripes 
about one-fourth inch wide. Draw' from left to right. Then, using 
red craj’on, draw on the manila paper between the second and 
third dots a stripe about one-fourth inch wide. Below this draw a 
white strijje exactly the same length and width. Continue draw- 
ing alternate red and white stripes until four red and three white 
one.< have been drawn. 

With blue crayon, outline the rectangle for the field. This is as 
long as the distance between the first and second dots, and as 
deep as the seven stripes just drawn. Thnmgh the center of the 
field, draw lightly with pencil a horizontal line the length of the 
field, and a vertical line the depth of the field. Divide the space 
above the horizontal line into three equal parts; divide the space 
bslow accordingly. On either side of the vertical line, draw three 
line,- parallel to it. allowing equal sjiaces between the lines. In the 
forty-eight equal .qjaces thus formed the stars are to be placed. 
Provide the pupils with a star pattern, and have them trace the 
outline of the >tar in each of the spaces. Erase the pencil lines. 
Go o\ cr the stars with white crayon, and color the remainder of 
the field blue. 

Below tlie field, draw' a white stripe the length of the flag and 
the width of the other .stripe^. Draw alternately three retl and 
two while Stripes. Fini.-h by drawing a light pencil line along the 
right edge of the flag. A staff may Iw- drawn at the left. 
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FLAGS AND CAPITALS 
By Lucile Simmons 

The following game was prepared and enjoyed by my sixth- 
and seventh-grade history and geography classes. On the upper 
part of a large piece of cardboard were pasted a picture of the 
United States flag and of the Capitol. Below, pockets, on the 
outside of which were printed the names of different nations, 
were fastened to the cardboard. Then a small flag for each nation 
was drawn and colored, and on separate cards the name of each 
capital was written. These flag^ a.nd cards were placed in an en- 
velope pasted to the back of the cardboard. The object of the 
game was to place correctly each card and flag. 


A LESSON FOR FLAG D.\Y 

By JUANIT.V CUNNIXGII.AM 


I. Aims. 

A. To give the pupils a knowledge of the history of our flag. 

B. To inspire in them the spirit of reverence for, and loy- 
alty to, our flag. 

C. To teach them the correct rules of conduct toward the 
flag. 

II. Outline for study. 

A. History of the flag. 

1. Date and occasion when Congress authorized the 
first flag. 

2. The story of the making of the first flag. 

3. A description of the first flag and the significance 
of its colors, stripes, and stars. 

4. When and where the flag was fir.st shown, 

5. When and where the flag was first carried in battle. 
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6. The development of the flag to its present form. 

B. Rules for conduct toward the flag. 

1. How to salute the flag. 

2. When to display the flag. 

3. How to raise and lower the flag. 

4. How to display the flag when it is used with the flags 
of other nations or with state flags, 

5. How to display the flag at an angle or from a win- 
dow sill. 

6. How to display the flag when it is not hung from a 
staff. 

7. How and when to display the flag at half-staff. 

8. How to fly the flag on Decoration Day. 

9. How to show mourning when the flag is carried in 
a parade. 

10. The pledge to the flag. 

11. Rules for care of the flag. 

III. SuggCtted pupil activitie.s. 

A. Plan a program for Flag Day. 

B. Make booklets in which are written the rules of conduct 
lovrard the flag. 

C. Write an ess^y on one of the following topics. 

1. The First American Flag. 

2. The True ^Meaning of the Flag. 

3. CourtC'>^y to the Flag. 

D. Study pictures about the flag; as, “The Birth of the 
Flag.’" by Mosler. 

E. Study poems about the flag. 

F. Write original poems about the flag. 

Tlsts 

I. Fill the blanks with the word or words which make the 
statemmts true. 
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1. It is said that the first flag was made by . 

2. The first flag had stars and stripes. 

3. Our present flag has three long and three short 

stripes. 

4. It has three long and four short stripes. 

5. The field of is called the , and is seven stripes 

wide. 

6. There are now stars in our flag. 

7. Each star of our flag represents a . 

8. The thirteen stripes of our flag represent the original 


9. The first flag was authorized on , . 

10. We celebrate Flag Day on . 

II. If the statement is true, write T after it ; if not true, write 

F after it. 

1. The flag should never touch the ground. 

2. The flag should be flown at half-staff on the Fourth of 
July. 

3. The flag should be lowered quickly from the staff. 

4. The flag should be flown every day. 

5. When displayed with the flag of another nation our flag 
.should be displayed to the right (the flag’s right, the observer's 
left). 

6. The flag should always be displayed flat when not dis- 
played from the staff. 

7. No flag should be displa^x^d above our flag. 

8. When flown at half-staff the flag should not be raised to 
the peak of the staff before placing the flag at the half-staff 
position, and before lowering. 

9. The flag should be flown at half-staff until noon on Dec- 
oration Day. 
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CELEBRATIONS FOR FLAG DAY 
Key to Tests 


I, 1. Betsy Ross 

6. forty-eight 

2. thirteen, thirteen 

7. state 

3. white 

8. thirteen colonies 

4. red 

9. June 14, 1777 

5. blue, union 

10. June 14 

II. 1. T 4. F 

7. T 

2. F S. T 

CO 

3. F 6. T 

9. T 

Note: For a complete flag manual, see “The Hag of the 
United States of America” (Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Pub- 


lishing Co. ). 



Celebrations for 
Independence Day 




PLAYS 


SONG OF THE FREE * 

A Play in One A ct for Independence Day 
By Olivk Price 

CHARACTERS 

John I>eakkt.v, keeper of the ‘'Croum Hill Tavern” and officer 
of His ]\Ia}csty, the King 
Judith, his niece 
IMary, a servant 

Matthew Boyle, a leading Tory 
Rev. Gage, a young minister 
1 

__ \ Patriot belles from Boston 

Helen J 

Captain John Wade, captain of a Patriot regiment 
Lieutenant Hill, his assistant 

Extra 

Samson, a little negro slave 
r>EN, a shawl pedlar 
Bio Steve, driver of the stage 
Johnny, a boot-black 
A mob of Tories 
A company of Patriot Soldiers 

♦ For permission to produce where admission is charged, apply to the author, 
101 Delaware Avenue, Freeport, Long Island. 
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Time: J 2 dy, 1776. 

Place: Crown Hill Tavern on the Long Island shore. 

Scene: The tap room of the Crown Hill Tavern — A Tory 
hot-bed on the Long Island shore. It is a large room — Old Eng- 
lish in style as possible. Massive beam ceilings may be im- 
agined; there is a stone fireplace, right, on the shelf of which 
arc a collection of tankards and a row of shining copper plates. 
On cither side of it is a bench, and directly in front, a rocking 
chair. Beside the chair is a table upon which arc candles in 
pewter holders. .Above the fireplace is a portrait in oils of His 
Majesty, the King. Center rear, there is a door lohieh opens to 
the highway. To the right of it is "a tall, rather rude writing- 
desk at which a traveller may write a letter or sign a contraet.” 
Along the left wall arc the usual tap room furnishings — the bar, 
several tables and Windsor chairs. In the extreme left and right 
foregrounds arc doors to other rooms. 

It is not yet dawn. A dim, rather eerie grayness, the color, 
perhaps, of mist from the sea, pervades the tap room. The only 
light is from the flame of a single candle burning low on the. 
table in front of the fireplace. When tin curtain rises, the scene, 
is entirely deserted. Presently, the door is opened, very^ very 
stealthily from outside. Tin re is a glimpse of a bright nd dress 
worn by a tall young girl who is Jiumii, followed by a pro<es- 
sion of shadowy figures — five or six Paikiot Soluii-ks. With 
gnat caution they cnitr, following jUDi'iii, who holds a dark 
shawl clocily about her and tip-to(s .softly across the room. 

JULiTH. This way. genllcincn. This way! The arms art* in the* 
wine-cellar I 

(She If ads them toward the door to the extreme left fore- 
ground. 7 he First Soujikr opens it- - peers into the dark- 
ness — hesitates — and turns baik to her.) 

First Soluii.r. We are Patriots here in a 'Fory stronghold. 
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How do we know this isn’t a hoax? 

Judith. {Proudly.) I swear that I, too, am a Patriot! 
Second Soldier. {Half -jocularly.) You won’t lock us in — 
down there — ? 

Judith. (Desperate and excited.) I’ve given my word to 
Captain Wade to deliver to you these secret arms. What more 
can I say? Only hurry! Hurry! 

First Soldier. {With respect.) You’re a brave girl, Miss 
Judith, and beautiful. Downstairs with you, men. (As he steps 
aside to let them pass.) Wait for us here. 

Judith. ( As he follows the. others. ) I’ll stand on guard. 

{Alone in the room, she stands ncrvomly, center. Her eyes 
shift from one entrance to another. She starts as varied 
sounds arc heard — the crowinii of a cock in the tavern-yard 
outside — the barking of a dog in the distance — a clock strik- 
ing the quarter hour. Suddenly, .v//r stands with a sort of 
frozen alertness ui the sojmd of someone coughing is heard — 
and a moment later — the door, right, is opened. M.vry, a 
middle-aged woman, appears, wearing a ‘'morning dress” and 
shawl. She carries a lighted candle . ) 

Mary. Judith! It’s you! I heard noises! 

Judith. Hush! Oh, please! Hush! 

Mary. (Protesting.) l>ut what are you — (.-l.v the First Sol- 
DiKR returns, his arms filled with guns.) Oh! Oh! OH I 

Judith. (Going to her quickly and clasping her hand ozer 
Mary’s mouth.) Quiet. I tell you! Quiet! 

First Soldier. (Jubilantly.) We’ve found them. Miss Ju- 
dith! There must be a hundred! {Advancing toward iI.\RY.) 
Don’t siH'ak, old woman, or — ! 

Judith. She won’t. She’s my friend. 

First Soldier. I’ve ordered my men to take them out 
through the spring house. They'll be quick and efficient. 

Judith. ( With an anxious look toward the open door . ) Day's 
close to breaking! 
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First Soldier. Well be well on the way in no time at all. 
{.*l5 tic sahttcs her smartly.) Our best thanks, Miss Judith. 
You'll hear from Captain Wade soon. 

Judith. Blow on your bugle when jmu depart! 

First Soldier. {Laughing.) Aye, I’ll give you that signal — 
Judith. (Holding her head high.) What a way to start this 
day! The Fourth of July, 1776 ... A bugle note with the 
dawn ! 

Fir.^t Soldier. Goodbye, IMiss Judith — 

Judith. Goodbye. Soldier. Good luck to you. 

( She watches him go again to the door to the wine-cellar 
and disappear — a strange, proud look upon her jace. Mean- 
while, Mary moves lor the first time, and places her candle 
on the table . ) 

Mary. {.Aghast.) Do you know what you’ve done? 

Judith. Don't scold! Please don't! {/li she sinks down in a 
chair, i I'm — I'm suddenly frightened. 

Mary. You ought to be. if your Uncle Blakely ever discovers 
that j'ou gave tho^e arms to the Patriots — or his friend, Mat- 
thew Boyle, finds it out — 

JUDiiii. Dear Heaven, help me! I know ... I know . . . 
(With sudden bitterness.) But I'm not sorry. I’m not sorry! 
Makv. You mean — because of Tom — ? 

Judith. You know that’s why. If he were your brother — and 
had done as much for the Tories as he did— then went back to 
England for the cause — only to be imprisoned — 

Mary. I can’t say I blame you. Tom was a fine lad and sin- 
cere in his beliefs. 

Judith. ( With growing passion.) And it was wasted. All 
wasted! If he had been a Patriot and made of such stuff, his 
name would be a blaze of light along with General Washing- 
ton's! 

Mary. (Sympathetic and brooding.) If only your Uncle 
Blakely could see things your way — 
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Judith. (Walking about, disturbed.') He must be made to, 
Mary. He must be made to! 

Mary. I don’t see how it can be done. He’s being paid by the 
Crown — and wlien it comes to that — all Tories are stubborn. 
He isn’t young like Tom, nor ardent — 

Judith. (Trctindously.) Nor brave, Mary, brave! Tom was 
brave enough to live for a dream. That's what I must be too. 

Mary. Dreams often end in disillusion. 

Judith. But this one won’t! It can’t! It’s made of bugle notes 
and marcliing feet and names like Lexington and Concord 
Bridge! Its birth will be in blood and its death will christen 
Liberty ! 

Mary. You’re all stirred up and overwrought. You must set- 
tle yourself before anyone comes. (.45 she moves tou'ard the 
bar. ) I’ll make you a cup of tea. 

Judith. (Quietly.) You're very good — and I trust j'ou — trust 
you! (Rushing to the door as a bugle note is heard from the 
highway.) They’re off, Mary! d'hey’re off! 

hlARY'. (d 5 the sound of hordes’ feet is heard cantering down 
a road . ) God save them! .And you. 

Judith. (Still listening.) Men and horses on the road to 
war. . . . Oh, iMarjd Mary! What a dreadful price to pay for 
peace ! 

hlARY. Come, Judith, think of other things. You must be 
yourself when your uncle comes down or he’ll notice there's 
something amiss and inve.sligate. 

Judith. (Laughing a little.) How wise you are! (Opening 
the door wide.) Look, Mary, look! Dawn is breaking over the 
Sound— -there's llame in the sky to the East. We can blow out 
the candle. 

Mary'. (Prosaically.) You do that chore. Perhaps it will 
bring you back to earth. You’re like something with wdngs this 
morning. 

(d5 Judith returns to the table and blows out the candle. 
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John Blakely niters the room. He is a man past middle 

age — not without distinction in hearing and appearance. At 

the moment, however, he is irate and disturbed.) 

Blakely. Patriots! Bah! Drat all their noise and blowing of 
bugles! 

Maey. {.Assuming surprise.) Patriots? Wlicre? 

Blakely. {Irritably.) Vou must have heard them riding by. 
I thoualit they were coming here. 

Jli^itii. a Patriot stopping at the sign of tlie Cromi? 

BL.iKELY. And what's the matter with that? Don’t they al- 
ways stop here? 

JvDi:ii. Yes. to be sure, but I've been thinking it strange 
that we've not been forced to change our name. 

ZVI.aea'. I've heard it said that all “Crown” inns up Bo.ston 
way were r.i.rde to change by law. 

Blakely. Every tavern in the colony can change its sign if 
it has a mind to. This one serves the King and stays “Crown 
Hill!" 

JfDiTii. But sui)po.'C they should run the sigrn through with 
their sword-? 

Bl.'-IvLLV. ( Tartly.) When they run that one through, Miss, 
they'll -ee sword h»r -word, and hear shot for shot! Now, let’s 
have -on-fr bre.'J;f.jst before the stage arrive--. 

JriJiTjj. « Placing a chair for him at one of the tables . ) C’ome, 
sit here. t.-D. sh/’ lays her hand apt ctionately on his shoiddcr.) 
It's morning and the sun i- .-hining and birds are .singing in the 
wood- 1 

111. MCLLY. {Rfally loaLin» at fur for the first time.) .\nd you 
are Noting and beautiful, and e\en I’atriois for Im-akfa.st c.'Uiiiot 
dull your ze.'t for living! (Smiling at In r indul"tntly.) What a 
dear yr.u are. Judith. 

M.ni'.v. Will \'ou have a dnjj> o’ rum in ytiur tea. Sir? 

Bj.Ai.J LV. It would be deadly .‘'tuff without it- -even if the 
Patriot- do say it .s “the (-Ib.ir of freedom!” 
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Judith. {Provocatively, as Mary exits.) 

“Landlord, to thy bar room skip, 

Make it a foaming mug of flip. 

Make it of our country’s staple, 

Rum, New England sugar maple. 

Then pour more rum, the bottle stopping, 

Stir it again and say its topping! ’ * 

(As she takes a chair opposite him. ) Surely, Uncle Blakely, you 
cannot object to that! 

hlARV. (As she brings them breakjast on a tray. ) I've brought 
rum buns. Sir. You’ll like them after your hot cakes. 

Judith. You’re spoiling him dreadfully. {Scolding.* W’hat 
can / do to warm the cockles of his heart when you make .so 
much of him? 

Uncle Blakely. (Chuckling.) You can be a good little Tory 
and pay allegiance to the King. 

Judith. (.1^ M.vrv surveys her apprehensively . ) I — I want to 
talk with you, Uncle Blakely. Seriously, I mean. 

Uncle Blakely. Such a pretty head was never meant for 
serious thinking. But out with it, girl, while I'm being warmed 
and comforted by good food! 

Judith. I've been thinking about many things y<>u don't 
suspect. You — Tom — this new country. I've come to the con- 
clusion that — {She stops speaking abruptly as the sound oj a 
coachman's horn is heard outside.) 

Unci-k Bl,\k1‘;ly. ( Rising, with good humor.) Whatever it 
is — or however ponderoius- - it will have to be discu.ssed later. 
Here is the stage! 

Judith. (Disappointed.) Couldn’t you give me just a few 
minutes? 

Uncle Blakely. Of course, but not now. {Taking her arm 
gallantly.) Come! A good landlord welcome's his guests! 

they go toward the door, they are met by a bustling 
♦An old New Englind rh>me. 
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and colorjtd scene. First to enter are two Boston belles — 
Helen and Betsy — who wear the picturesque, traveling 
cloaks and feathered hats typical of the period. They are 
followed by S.vmson, their own little slave boy, who is 
loaded down with their “band-boxes." Behind him comes 
Bex. a Yankee pedlar, with a pack on his back, and bringing 
up the rear is Big Ste\'e, the stage driver, a large, friendly 
Jndk of a man, boisterous with good cheer.) 

Blakely. (.4s ^Iary curtsies beside him.) Good-morning, 
all I Good-morning! And welcome! 

Betsy, iSiniling.) A bright morning. Sir! 

^I.ARY. (Showing her to a table . ) Will you come and sit here, 
Mi^s? Or will you have breakfast served in your room? 
Helen. (Looking around.) Oh. here! Here, of course! 
S.ursox, (117/0 is plainly proud of his position.) Does yo’ 
want dese band-boxes lugged upstairs? 

Betsy. Certainly. Samson, certainly! Take them up, then 
go to the kitchen for your breakfa.st. 

SA^I^ox. (Comically, as he exits.) Vas’m! Yas’m! Yas’ni! 
Bl.\kely. ( Gohig to the bar . ) What'.s the news along the 
road? 

Lir, Steve. Imijortant new.^, Sir! Important! The Declara- 
tion7 being ^igned at Philadelphia! 

Bl.yki.ly', (Grimly.) What's your authority? 

Big Sieve. ,\ I'ost rider, no le&s, .‘■preading the news out of 
Jamaica! 

Betsy'. (Radiantly.) We’ve freed ourselves. Sir, at last! 
We re no longer ^f)mething to be fos.»ed around by the king, 
but a glorious new country on our own ' 'J'here’s — 

Je'di'ih, ( Int irrupting her, as she watches her uncle with 
anxiety.) Do you mind coming to the Morning Room, Miss? 
We serve special guests breakfast there. You’ll find it much 
pleasanter. 

Bli?v. (Rising.) What a charming custom! It’s just off the 
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Tap Room? 

Judith. This way. 

(She accompanies iketn out, right joreground, leaving 
Big Stems and Ben at the bar. Mary follows Judith and 
the others.) 

Blakely. You’ll take the time for a drink of ale? 

Big Steve. Gladly, Sir! Gladly! 

Blakely, (Looking at Ben.) And you? 

Ben. a Yankee’s thirst is always risin’! 

Blakely. (Pouring ale into glasses.) So the colonies have 
really done it. 

Big Stei'e. And the whole country's going mad ringin’ bells 
and shootin’ cannons! It’s somethin’ that tugs at your heart, 
Sir. 

Blakely. (Setting the glasses before them and speaking 
very quietly. ) 13rink, gentlemen. Drink ! 

Big Steve. (Holding his glass high, i To Liberty! 

Ben. (Likewise.) Aye, Sir! To Liberty! 

Blakely. (Clinching his hands into fists.) I hear your horses 
pawing the ground. 

Big Steve. (Laughing.) Aye! I better get going along the 
road or they’ll declare themselves too! Thank 3'ou, Sir. — and 
good-morning. 

Blakely. Good-morning. 

Ben. I’d like to show the ladies nw shaw’ls. Sir. 

Bl.akely. (Curtly.) They're in the INIurning Room, 1 be- 
lieve. 

Ben. I’ll find them. 

(.-Is he exits, right, Blakely stands staring into space. At 
last, he picks up the glass from which Big Steve drank and 
angrily breaks it by dashing it against the bar.) 

Blakely. The Declaration of Independence! Drat it all, I 
say! Drat it! 

(He stands silent and brooding again for a moment, then 
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turns and goes out, center. A moment later, Judith enters, 
right, secs the broken glass, evidently surmises what has 
happened, and goes about quietly clearing it away. Mean- 
while, Rev. G.age enters. He is straight and tall and somberly 
dressed in black. His face is young, attractive, serious.) 

Rev. Gage. Good-mornins, Miss Judith. 

Judith. (Startled, turning.) Oh, it’s you. Sir! Good-morning! 
Rev. G.\ge. 1 must speak with you at once. 

Judith. (Laughing a little.) How serious you look! What 
have I done? Stolen the collection plates? 

Rev. Gage. This is no time for jesting. ( Looking about cau- 
tiously.) Can we talk here? 

Ji’DiTii. For a little while, I think. 

Rev. G.age. ( Significantly. ) I have just seen Matthew Boyle. 
Judith. -And so — ? 

Rev. G.age. You mu<t go away at once. He's coming here to 
get you. 

JuDiiii. Get me? Are you mad? 

Rev. Gage. We cannot stop to argue. He’s discovered you’re 
a Patriot I 

Judith. (Stfodily.) I admit I am — to you. -And it makes me 
very proud. 

Rev. G.\ge. (Compassionately.) But. Judith, child, you’re 
heedle>s. and I have come to help you! There are certain facl.s 
that y<ju nui-t face! 

Ju-oiTH. J‘m ^taying here with I'ncle Blakely. There are 
thing.', that I mu-it .^ay to him to make him see the rightne*''; of 
the thiniii I ve drme. 

Rev. Gage. But you can’t, I say! You can't! {Laying his 
hands on her :,hould(.rs and forcing her to face him.) Do you 
kno\\ that you were seen thi* morning with a company of Con- 
tinental ^oidjer.•'? 

Jui/nn. .Am I not privileged to talk with whom 1 choo*.e? 
Rev. G.\oe. But lhi«, you must admit, apijeared clandestine. 
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Boyle’s boot-black saw you steal away before daylight and 
followed you to where they waited in the woods! 

Judith. (Flaming with sudden anger.) 1 had good reasons, 
Rev. Gage! 

Rj<;v. Gage. How can that affect a Tory? No matter what 
your reasons were, a deep-dyed one like Boyle is bound to in- 
vestigate your action. ( Turning away from her and pacing up 
and down the room, disturbed.) He’s meeting his committee 
now. After that they’re coming here. 

Judith. If tliat’s the case, then, let them. 

Rev. Gage. Don’t you know they’ll brand you as a traitor to 
their cauj^e? 

Judith. A traitor . . . (Looking away from him and speak- 
ing as one in a dream.') It’s strange tbo^e words should have the 
lilt of music and make my heart see only fairness in the things 
I’ve done. . . . 

Rev. Gage. Judith! I’ve got to make you understand! Don't 
you know in any cau.se. that traitors 'will be shot? 

Judith. (After staring at him for a moment. \ You mean 
that 1 — ? {Suddenly laughing with unbelief.) Oh, this is ridic- 
ulous! 

Rkv. G.\ge. Will you force me to go to your Uncle Blakely? 

Jlujith. No. he mustn’t know — not yet — 

Rev. Gage. Then get your things together at once. IMy coach 
i.s hidden in tlie woods at the turn of Beach Road and my horses 
are fresh and ready. I’m .saving you in spite of yourself! 

Judith. You’re very kind--- Oh, plca.se believe me — but I 
can’t go! I can’t! I’m staj'ing here with Uncle Blakely so they 
won’t hold him for what I’ve done! 

Rev. (jAGE. Neither he nor 1 can do you any good if ^latthew 
Boyle appears here with his mob. 

Judith. His — his mob — ? 

Rev. Gage. 1 .swear to you on my honor! He’ll assemble the 
Tories and when tliey come here for ytm — (He .stands survey- 
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ing her helplessly.) 

Judith. But Uncle Blakely is one of their leaders too! And 
when I make him understand — 

Rev. Gage. WTiatever he forgives you in his heart — they will 
add against you both. Neither your \’outh nor your beauty will 
save you. I have seen mobs before. They — they give themselves 
up to intolerance and lust — (With gentle, filial pleading.) Now, 
will you go? 

Judith. I — I can’t leave Uncle Blakely to face it alone. 

Rev. Gage. (Turning away from her.) Very well. You make 
it absolutely necessary that I go to him. 

Jeuiith. (Walking after him.) Wait! I'll go too. . . . 

(.45 he goes toward center, Blakely enters in great ex- 

eitement. } 

Blakely. Judith! Judith! Oh. here you are! 

Rev. Gage. Please. Mr. Blakely — 

Blakely. (Exasperated.) Are you both deaf? Don’t you 
hear? 

( First, rather faintly, then closer and closer comes the 

sound of men’s voices singing a “Yankee Doodle” parody.) 

The Voices. 

“Yankee Doodle came to town, 

.Announced the Declarathm, 

So we tarred and feathei'cd him 
.And .=-canfl.';lized the nation.” 

Judith. What i< it? What U it? 

Bl\i:elv. ( With triumph, i They'\e tarred and feathered the 
Po'l Rider! 

Junnii. But ^\hy'•' Why? 

Bl.\i:llv. He was “^iireading the news! 

Juliih. ('] urning away, suddtnly pair.) The— the fiend'. — ! 

Blakily. ( Joxiatly.) ('ome now, Juditli! They’re Tories! 
{As he stand, in the doorway and looks down the road.) Look.s 
as though they're (.oniing here. 
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Rev, Gage. You mustn’t let them, Sir! You mustn’t let them ! 
Blakely. (As confusion is heard in the tavern yard.) And 
whj' not? {Calling good-naturedly, as Juraiii stands suddenly 
rigid.) Good work, Boyle! Good work! 

( .Matthew Boyle appears in the center door-way, five or 
six sullen-faced men behind him. Ue is large and dark and 
dominant and catries a rope.) 

Bovle. We’re going to whip him off Long Island! (Enter- 
ing and facing Judith. ) I..et it be a warning to you, !Miss Judith. 
Blakely. What is thi?. Boyle? How dare you? 

Boy'le. And you. Sir, will deliver to us here and now our se- 
cret store of arms. We can trust them to ytai no longer. 

Bl.uzlly. You are at liberty to take them from the wine- 
cellar. but I’ory that I’ve been, I’ve certainly a right to know 
why. 

Bovle. We want no one in our party whose niece confers 
with I’at riots! Nor, 1 am sure, docs the King! 

Blajzely. (Stunned, unbelieving.) This isn't true! Say that 
it isn’t, Judith, 

Boyle. (Contemptuously.) Her lips move but she makes no 
answer, I have on good authority that before daylight this 
morning she was seen in secret conference witli a company of 
Continentals. 

BL.\KELy. Surely, you are wrong! 

Judith. No, he isn't. Sir. What he says is true. I — I tried to 
tell you at breakfast — 

Blakely. (Shocked, ashamed, interrupting.) Silence! (Turn- 
ing to Boyle.) You may have yt»ur men get the arms. 

Boyle. (Turning to them, commanding.) Come, men. This 
way. 

(As they file toward the 7 vine-ccllar, Jltdith stands pale 
and straight and proud. Only her eyes betray a hint of des- 
peration and fear. Rev, Gage moves toward her protectively 
as the men disappear, left foreground.) 
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Rev. Gage. (To Boyle, who is waiting.) Intolerance is rife 
among you. ]Miss Judith has every right to a hearing — 

Boyle. The Tory party looks for loyalty and action. Not for 
explanations of a wrong already done. (As Judith starts no- 
ticeably, the first man returns jrom the wine-cellar.) What is 
it, Hawkins? Are there gho.sts in the wine-cellar? 

H.\wkins. (Blankly.) The arms. Sir! The arms! They are 
gone! 

Boy^le. (His face hard and determined.) Take this rope. 
(Indicating Judith and Blakely.) Tie them both up! 

Judith. You’ve no right to take Uncle Blakely! (Crying 
out.) He knew nothing about this! Nothing! 

Boy'le. I'll be the judge of that! (.4^ the other men return, 
empty-handed.) Be quick about thi.sl 

Hawkins. (Tying Judiths hands.) A pretty sight you’ll 
make hanging from a tree! 

Bl.\kely% (With dignity.) You must give me the right to 
speak. 

Boyle. Speak if you will. It's your la^t right, Blakely. 

Blakely. What ha.s happened here has been done without 
my knowledge. I am a Lo\ alist and a Tory and swear allegiance 
to my King. (Facing thrm all quietly.) If you demand my life, 
fellow countrymen, 1 here and miw demand a bit of reparation. 
Gentlemen, y^ou must set Mi-.'. Judith free! 

Jcunii. (Crying.) No! No! It's I who — ! Oh, you must 
listen to me! 

Hawkins. Out witli them both, I .->ay! Our secret arms are 
gone! 

The O' liiLRS. (With vein mence.) He’s right! Right! They’re 
traitors to our cau.se I 

Rev. Gage. W'hat kind of party leadens are you? You c<m- 
demn without a hearing! Injustice lays its mark upon you like — 

Boyle. Quiet, Parson! (To his mm.) Take them away! 

( They jorce Ji'Diiii and Blakklv to the door with a sud- 
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den surge of violence. As they reach the threshold, they are 
faced by Captain Wade and a company of Patriot Soldiers, 
who release them. Mary pushes her way through them from 
outside.) 

IVIary. I saw them coming down the road and hurried them 
here to help! 

Captain Wade. Gentlemen! You are under arrest! 

Boyle. On what charge? This is a public tavern! 

Captain Wade. You have used it unlawfully to store secret 
arms. You have attacked a govvrnmenl rider. Last but not 
least, in being Tories, you are guilty of treason against THE 
UNITED STATES OF A]MERICA! 

Bo^t-e. (Muttering.) The United States of .America! It’s 
only hours old! 

Cai’tain Wade. Take him in hand and stand at attention. 
{In an official manner.) Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! By or- 
der of Congress on this Fourth of July, 1776. the signing of 
THE I)!':CLAR.\TION OF INDEPENDENCE is to be made 
known to you all. As commanded by my supeiior officers I will 
read it to you in part. (lie begins reading earnestly as Helen 
and Betsy come in from the Morning Room, followed by the 
Shawl Picdl-vr and Sahson. The Tories arc sidlcn and silent 
under the watchful eyes of the Pxtriot Soldiers. All the others 
listen with eagirness, emotion, and pride in the birth of this 
new country showing on their faces. ) “We, therefore, the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by 
Authority of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly pub- 
lish and ileclare. That the.se United Colonies arc, and of Right 
ought to be Free and Indejiemlcnt States; that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the State of Great Brit- 
ain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
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Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, con- 
clude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do 
all other .^cts and Things which Independent Stales may of 
right do. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor.’’ * 

Judith. {Softly.) “Our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor . . .” How solemn! How beautiful! {Approaching C.w- 
TAiN Wade.) Captain Wade, please, — 

Captain Wadi:. ( Pomng. ) .^t your service, ]Miss Judith. 

Judith. Is it not true that if a Tory takes the oath of 
allegiance to this declaration, he i^hall go free? 

C.APT.Aix IA’ade. ( Smiling. ) And. if it is, — 

Judith. Pleai^e let my friends — 

Pnv T.F . We are paid by the Crown. We make no allegiance 
to the.=e Continentals! 

Judith. {Derisively.) You arc paid by the Crown — but 
listen to this! (She takes a letter from the fichu of her goion.) 
Perhaps you will come to see the glor\' of this new world born 
to Life. Liberty, and the I’ursuit of IIa])piness! This letter’s 
from Tom! 

Blakely. {Involuntarily.) The greale.-t Tory of us all. . . . 

Judith. Li.-ten to what he "ays for the Crown! {Reading 
emotionally.) “The plight of our loyal exile- in Kngland is 
pitijble. . . . Their di."illU'ion coinc" "oon after lan(li»)g. Hav- 
ing gi\en up fortune, home, everything for the love of tlnsr 
motherland, they fully expect a warm w«-lconie when they reach 
it- -hore-: but little notice i> taken of them. No one w.iit.s or 
welcome- them: iJjey do not fit into hngli-h society; they know 
nobodj* and nobody know- them or seems to wi'-h to know them. 
,A gho't at a bampiet is hanlly more out of place than an .\ineri- 
at .St. James Street (.'lub. If I hadn’t been a ghost that UM)k 

♦ copy oi iiarl ui llit Du lanilion 
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exception to all this and spoke aloud in my bitterness, I should 
not be in prison now. Please, little Judith, stay where you are 
and worl: hard to see a new country born. I, who have done 
so much against it, now believe it to be a land of shining 
stars. . . * 

I>i.ai:ely. (Visibly stirred.) “A new country born . . It’s 
hapjicncd today, Tom. It’s happened today! 

Juraxii. (Going to him.) Please, Uncle Blakely! Please 
take allegiance I 

Capt.mn Wade. Better line up with the Patriots, Sir. Isn’t 
that letter proof enough? 

Bov EE. Not for me, Sir. Not for me! ( As a soldier prods him 
with his sword.) His Majesty’s money is still good enough! 

Judith. (Excitedly.) Vou see. Sir! You see! It Lm’t a ques- 
tion of honor with him as it is with you and Tom! He isn't 
worthy of being a Patriot ! 

Blakely. ( .-i fter a moment, in solemn salute. i Hear me, 
Tom. hear me! To the UNITED STATES OF A^JERICA— 
a new country born . . . 

Judith. To it we give our heart’s blood . . . “our Lives, our 
Fortune-', and our sacred Honor.” 

Bl\ki lv. (To ('/\i*Tx\iN Wade.) Your sword, plea.se. Sir. 
(t’,\i*T.-\iN Wadk gives it to him wondcringly. I'ery quietly 

he walks to the fireplace and slashes the portrait oj His 

Majesty the King. . . . Outside, martial music is heard, in- 
side, there are cheers from the patriots.) 

CURT.VIN 
THE END 


♦ Elson — ^“History of the ITnited States.” 
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A FOURTH ON BENNINGTON LANDS * 

By I\’y Bolton 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Dr. Jediaii Dewey, o/ Old Bcmungtoii 
Colonel Ethan Allcn, of thr Green Mountain Boys 
Colonel Seth Warner, of the Bi nnington Lads 
Samuel Tichenor. Governor of the Village 
^Mistress Annis Roeertson, a notable xvoman 
Peter Van Der Horne, son of the Patroon 
Jonathan Swift, grandson of Mistress Annis 
.'\ndrew Beatty, a Green Mountain Boy 
IMindwfll Allen, ward of Eihan Allen 
D.ayid Ruisinson ] 

Noadiah Swift '. Boys of Old Bennington 
Kiram Djavey j 
Electra 1<odi:rtson*] 

PERt>is Tichenor j- Girls of Old Bennington 
IMasy Dewey J 

The Patroon, Stephen Van Di p. Horne of New York 
Greln Mountain Boys, Bennington Lads, villagers, ete. 

Scene I 

The street of Old Bennington. It is irregular, and people are 
passing up and down. There is an air of suppn ss<d extitement. 

{.Enter Ethan Allen and'i)H. Jlliah Dlwlv. TIuy are ar- 
guing as tluir gesturts show. 'J hey pause and fare eat h olbtr.) 

Etjjan Allln. An outraj'c*; an oulraf-'p. Dr. Dpwfv! thK 
what we may call the free I'niled State-' <»f .Anierka? Is this 

1 or pcMjij cn,n to T>ro#!ucf' to llic- authoi, Mi-v Jvy Holton, SI Mar\^ 

Hospital, 407 VV'.’t 34lli St , Nc-w ^oik, N \ . 
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what we fought and bled for in the War of the Revolution? Is 
this claim of New York to the Lands of Old Bennington to be 
allowed? Give up my farm? Not while I have a gun in my hands 
to defend it! It is an outrage, an outrage I say, and this talk of 
peace is only fit for cowards. 

Dr. Dewey. You wrong me, Ethan ADen. Violence is a thing 
ever to be deplored. I counsel an appeal to the Continental 
Congress. 

Ethan Allen. What does the Continental Congress care for 
Old Bennington or tlie Border disturbances? No, my voice is for 
war if necessary. Here conies Seth Warner. We shall have no 
talk of yielding there I warrant. 

{Enter Seth Warner. He boivs ceremoniously,') 

Seth Warner. Good morrow. Dr. Dewey; good morrow, 
Neighbor Allen. What are you discussing so earnestly? 

Ethan Allen. This outrageous claim of New York to our 
lands, Seth Warner. I am just back from Albany and the case 
went against us. It is claimed that the village of Old Benning- 
ton is part of the grant originally given to the Patroon Van Der 
Horne and that as we, forsooth, have no royal charter, these 
are to be surrendered to the proper owner. What do we care 
for roj’al charters now we are a free country? iMy counsel is for 
re.si.^tance; Dr. Dewey here, prate> of peace. 

Dr. Dewi.y. You do not quote me fairly, Ethan Allen. My 
advice is to vait. 'J'he country is not yet settled. There is jus- 
tice in part of the claim. It was most unfortunate that Samuel 
RobiiLson died in London before he obtained his charter. We 
have our own rights. Let the Slates judge. 

Ethan Allen. {Impatiently.) .-\nd while we dally over their 
judgments. Stephen \’an Der Horne will seize the lands we have 
fought for, our homes here in the wilderness. We have made 
the wilderness l)U>ssom as the rose. Shall we tamely surrender 
at the call of New York? No! say I. 

SicTH Warner. And I echo your no. We arc a free land. Royal 
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charters mean nothing now. Old Bennington stands by her 
own. 

{Enter S.AMUEL Ticiienor, right. He hows to each of the 
men. At left enters Mistress Annis Robertson. She is a 
small, trcct old lady. She .stands to listen. .4 group of boys 
and girls pause at right. ) 

S.AMUEL Tichencr. Good morrow, neighbors. Dr. Dewey, 
your most obedient. I came seeking you in this matter of our 
faniis. This document has reached me by special messenger 
this morning. {He unfolds a paper and reads. ) ‘‘Know ye by 
the>c presents tliat the case of Stephen Van Der Horne against 
the Town of Old Bennington has been adjudged in his favor. 
Therefore the lands .‘•pecified. namely: the farms designate of 
Ethan .Mien, Seth Warner, Samuel Tichenor, Jonathan Swift, 
and Mistress Annis Robertson are to be vacated without delay 
and turned over to the said Patroon Stephen \'an Der Horne on 
the sixth daj' of July in this year of Our Lord in 1792.'’ 

Seth W.\rner. (Sareasiieally.) So we are graciously per- 
mitted a glorious Fourth in our homes, we who fought and won 
for Xew York at Saratoga. 

S.AMUEL Tichenor. What .Miall we say? 

Mistress .\xn'i.^. ( Who has drawn nearer.) I .Miould do. 

{7 he mai turn and bow uneasily . ) 

Samuel Tichi.nor. Mi.«-tres> Annis. Your most obedient. Can 
we serve you in aught? 

Mistri-ss .^nn'is. Far be it from me to interrupt a weighty 
council. Doubtless your wor.-hips will answer that demand with 
weighty documents and due solemnitie'-. Being a woman, I 
should act. 

All. How? 

Mistress A-nnis. How? There stands Dr. Dewey, pa.stor of 
tlie village. Samuel Tichenor, our governor, Colonel ICthan Allen 
of the Green Mountain Boys, Seth Warner, leader of the Ben- 
nington Lads, and all ye do is ask a woman how! 
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All. Well — ^how? 

Mistress Annis. Do something. Call out your Lads, Seth 
Warner. Summon your Boys, Ethan Allen. Sweep out across 
the border. . . . 

Dr. Dewey. {Hand upraised.) Beware lest ye start war! 
Mistress Annis. War! WTio but a nincompoop of a man 
would think of such a thing? No, do as I say, sweep down on 
Schenectady where young Peter Van Der Horne bides with his 
grandmother. Capture the boy and see if Stephen Van Der 
Horne would rather have our lands or his son. 

Seth Warner. ’Faith but you have hit the right nail on the 
head, Mistress Annis. T go to summon the Lads. 

Ethan Allen. And I, the Green ^Mountain Boys. This will 
be another glorious Fourth. 

(Bells rills’, trumpets sound. The villagers run to and fro. 
The children wave and shout. Only Mindivell Allen stands 
looking dismayed, and Jon.\th.an Swift eyes the scene so- 
berly. The Green Mountain Boys march on from right, 
singing their song . ) 

Song of the Green MoLiNT.UN Boys 

Down from the mountain peaks we come. 

To fight with tyranny. 

Stand I.kL! Fight lad.-;! 

For luane and liberty. 

Never an alien foot ."hall tread 
On tiie"v* flee liilL we rt>am. 

\^’e come from the ^Mountain fastness 
To fight for love and home. 

Stand l.'d", fight huls! 

Down with tyianny! 

Sing the Muig of the Mountain Boys 
For home and liberty! 
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Never an alien hand shall hold 
Those we love so well. 

Never an alien lord shall rule 
The homes in which we dwell. 

Never an alien foot shall tread 
On these free hills we roam. 

We come from the ^Mountain fastness 
To fight for love and home. 

Stand lads, fight ladsl 
Down with tyranny! 

Sing the song of the T^Iountain Boys 
For home and liberty! 

(The Bennington Lads, enicr jrnvi Irjt as the Green 
Mountain Bovs finish their song ami file out, right.) 


Song or tuk Bennington Lads 

Lads with true and l«»y.'il heart. 

Stand \c fa^t to take your part, 
Fearing n,'iua!.l (d dangers dart. 
Stand for liLcrU’! 

(This i'(rsr /*. rrpratrd as a chorus.) 

Stand ye now in danger hour. 

Fear no liostih. evil i»ower. 

Fear no angry cloud- that low'cr. 
Fight with t>ranny! 


Stand ye e\er for the right, 

Strong in arniv and '-trong to fight. 
Stand ye firmly' in your might 
’Gain.it all ty'ranny! 
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Stand for faith and fatherland. 

Fear no enemy demand. 

Strong in heart, strong in hand, 

Fight with tyranny! 

SCKNE II 

The hills outside Old Bennington. Late afternoon. 

{Enter Peter Van Der Horne. He looks around.) 

Peter Van Der Horne. I have turned and doubled on my 
tracks so often that I am completely lost. These hills are be- 
wildering and the Green Mountain Boys are everywhere. What 
can they want with me anyway? If 1 could only find the high- 
way. Someone is coming. {He hides. ) 

(Enter Andrew Be.atty and Jon.\than Swift.) 

Andrew. W'e are simply seeking a hostage and there is no 
harm in that. No one is going to hurt Peter Van Der Horne. 
All we are trying to do is to save our farms. 

Jonathan. I say that we are going at things the wrong way, 
Andrew. Peter has nothing to do with this. 1 am sorry for him. 
What right have we to attack him and hold him prisoner to 
make his father 3 'ield up the lands which after all may not be 
realh’ our own? 

Andrew. You have al\va\’> been a coward. Jonathan Swift. 
You have never joined the (ireen Mountain Boys. At heart you 
are a traitor and had best beware; for Colonel .\llen says such 
are to be treated in stmimary fashi«m. {He flings oil.) 

(Enter Mindweel Allen. She has heard the last words. 

She lays her hand on (on’atjian's arm. ) 

Mindwell. I am with j'ou. Jonathan. Y'ou are right. 

Jonathan. It is good to have a comrade, IMindwell. Here 
come the t)ther lads. 

{Enter D.avid Rodinson, Noadiau Swift, Hiram 

Dew'ey.) 
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Da\td. Come on, Jonathan. We and Motlier Annis want cher- 
ries and plenty of them. The trees on the lower hills are full, 
and we have work enough. The girls are to gather flowers and 
to pick tlie blackberries for tomorrow’s feast. It will be a nota- 
ble one for our honored guest 1 

(r//f boys run of}. Windwell scats herself, .setting her 
basket of berries at one side. She begins to arrange her flowers. 
Enter Electra Robi'-rtson, Pf.rsis Ticuenor and IMary 
Dewey. They carry half -filled baskets of berries and arm- 
fids of flowers. They seat themselves on the grass. Electra 
dips into her basket, which is rather scanty.) 

I’:- RSIS. You have j’our basket full already, Mindwell! And 
you have the best flowers too, you lucky maid. How do you 
manage? 

?*Ii:sDU'ELL. I worked. Persis. See, I have honey.^uckle and 
lilic?. I found them in the glen. They will make the iflace so 
preiiy. See the colors. (Holds up a red lily.) It looks as if God 
had palni'.'cl the ^un'^ct there. 

^Mapy. Wl'.at a strange maid you are! Arc you not really 
afr.Jd. Mindwell? Just think, if the Lads and the Hoys fail, we 
lore ..ur homes. 

jTindwell. God can save us without the Green Mountain 
Boy- 1 like not their wild wa\>. 

Electra. (Still fating.) It will be through them we shall be 
saved thi> time. Peter \’an Der Horne cannot e'^caj)e. 

!MiNiAVLr.L. I am «-orry for him. Think of being a jiri.'-oncr 
on the Glorious Eourth. 

Plrsis. Sluime fm \ou. Mindwell* You are as bad as Jona- 
than I have n(j .-ympathy to '-pare for a foe. 

Mi’ymvj-LL. We ought not to be foes. 

Ei.i.c'iij'V. It i.i no u-e to argue with iMindwell. ever, IVrsis. 
Lool:. \ou have dro{)pod all >f»ur flowers, Mindwell. I for one 
t-diiiiot wait. My ba.->ket must be filled for Gnindmother Annis. 
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Persis. You will have to stop eating and work. Come on, 
girls. 

{Exeunt all except Mindwell who is gathering up her 

flowers. Peter comes out.) 

Peter. Mistress, Mistress, tell me the way to the highroad. 
I have twisted and turned upon these hills until I am lost. 

Minuwell. {Startled.) Who are you? And how came you 
here? 

Peter. Your Green Mountain Boys have been chasing me. 
My horse I left on the highroad. Could I reach him, I could 
outride them all. 

Mindwell. You are Peter Van Der Horne. 

Peter. At j’our service. Mistress Mindwell. Will you help me? 

Mindwell. If I help you 1 shall be a traitor to mine o\\'n 
people. {She wrings her hands nervously. ) 

Peter. Then in spite of your brave words. Mistress Mind- 
well, your trust i.s in the Green Mountain Boys I 

Mindwell. (Desperately.) Xo! Xol 1 hate war. I hate the 
wild ways of the Lads, (iod can save us. Bat mu.<t 1 go against 
my ow’n people? (She sobs.) 

Peti r. You will have to give me up. Xay do not weep. Mis- 
tress Mindwell. I am not going to sh.eitcr behind a maid. I will 
make a try for safety and take ihe con.''equencc.-. 

(lie starts ofl bach towards tlir rig.it. Mindwill springs 

up.) 

MiNDWi.LL. I cannot let him be taken. i\!:H{er iVlcr! iMaster 
Peter, to the left ! (He runs ojj. ) Vts. yes ■ he he i.s saiel But 
I — oh — what have 1 done? 

(Exit sUnvly right. Enter at left Jonxthan.) 

JoN<\iii\N. Mindwelll ^lindwell! \Vii> w’ at ails the maid? 
She has left everything behind her. (Waihs over and picks up 
a white handkeri hiej ; looks jor the name.) Peter! lias he been 
here? And Mindwell! 
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{He puts the hand here hi cj in his pocket. Enter Ethan 

Alltn, Andrkw Beatty and Green Mountain Boys.) 

Ethan Allen. Someone has helped the boy off. Peter Van 
Der Horne could never have evaded iLs otherwise. 

A.VDRLW Beatty. {Catching at Jonatil\n.) Here is a sym- 
pathizer. Colonel Allen. What have you there, Jonathan? (Pulls 
oil! the hand here hie j. ) Peter I Here is the traitor and the proof 
that he let Peter Van Dcr Horne escape. (Holds out the ker- 
chitf. ) 

Ethan Allen. (Hotly.) You have dared to do this, Jona- 
than? What have you to say. (He shakes him.) 

Jonathan. (Resolutely.) Nothing, sir. 

Ethan Allen. You own jou have done this and played the 
traitor? 

Jonathan. That is for ytui to prove, sir. 1 have nothing to 
say. 

Ethan Allen. You speak folly. Take him to tlie Catamount 
Tavern and lock him in the guardroom. -Andrew. Sound the 
recall, lads. We hold court-martial on thLs. 

(Exfunt ail. Enter Minowell. ) 

!Mind\vell. There i.s the ba^ket and my flowers. (Picks them 
up.) Oh: 

( Enter The Patroon, Stephen Van Her Horne. He has 

evidently just dismounted . lie looks worried.) 

TiiL PxMRoON. The Green Mountain Boys were out. By my 
faith; if they have my lad they shall pay! (Spies Mindw'Ell.) 
!Mi.>'tres.s, have you seen aught of a lad hereabouts? 

Mi.ndwlll. Peter Van Der Horne is »Jife, sir, I put him on 
the path myself. 

The P.'vtroon. A’ou have done me great service. Your name? 

Mlndwell. !Mindwell .Allen. 

The Patroon. Ethan Allen’s ward? And you saved my lad! 

!Mind\vell. I had to, even — even if we lose our farms. 

Tift Patroo.n. The farms! So that is the meaning of this 
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outrage. Faith, but they shall pay! 

Mindwell, Do you blame us so much, Patroon? Would you 
do naught for your own home? We have toiled and fought for 
ours here in the wilderness as you did for yours in New York. 
If some of us are desperate, can you blame us after all? 

{Her voice breaks. She, turns away, going off right. The 
Patroon stands staring after her.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene III 

A room in the Catamount Tavern at evening. At a table sits 
Samuel Tichenor, with Ethan .\llen and Seth Warner 
on one side, and with Dr. Dewey on the other. Jonathan is 
in the grasp of two Green ^Mountain Boys who hold his wrists. 
The spectators arc at the side. Mistress Annis is in the fore- 
front mightily indignant. Near her sit the girls. Mindwell is 
missing. 

Samuel Tichenor. Call David Robinson. fD.A\’iD conics up 
twisting his cap.) David, you were with Jonathan this after- 
noon. What did he .say? 

David. {^Nervously . ) We were picking cherries, sir. 

Samuel Tichenor, did he say? 

David. He said not to bruise them, sir. We were to fill the 
baskets full. 

Mistress .\nnis. What has that to do with it? 

Samuel Tichenor. (Sternly.^ !Mi.'>tress .Vnnis, we be trying 
this case. 

Misire.ss -Annis. Most unsuccessfully thus far. But go on, 
Samuel, and mind your manners. 

Samuel Tichenor. Did he talk of Peter Van Der Horne? 

David. No- no, sir. Just cherries. 
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Samuel Tichenor. Stand back. Andrew Beatty. 

(Andrew comes joncard. He does not wait jor questions.) 

Andrew. He is guilty, sir. He said he was sorry for Peter Van 
Der Horne. He had his handkerchief in his pocket. He said the 
Green Mountain Boys were wrong. He — 

IkliSTREss Annis. Whose handkerchief in whose pocket? 

Andrew. (Flustered.) Peter Van Der Horne's. It was stick- 
ing out. 1 saw it and I took it out of his pocket myself, ma’am. 

Mistress Annis. Out of Peter’s? You saw him then? 

Andrew. No. ma’am. It wasn't his pocket. It was the other 
pocket. 

^IiSTRESS Annis. We have two pockets now and one hand- 
kerchief. 

Ethan Allen. ^listress Annis. if you continue to interrupt 
you must leave the court. 

Mistress Annis. How. Ethan Allen? I am not minded to go. 

Etil\n Allen. ( Sif rnly . ) We shall put you out. 

Mistress .Annis. Try it, Ethan .Allen. Not a bite of my pie 
will you have tonight or tfmiorrow if you lay a finger on me. 

Dr. Dewey. Prithee Mistre‘-s .Annis. let u.>> try to get to the 
bottom of hi> .-tory. 

Mistress .Annis. To please you. Doctor Dewey, though this 
trial is non^en~c. .All you have is a handkerchief that Jonathan 
might have found anywhert'. 

liR. Dewey. But it is proven that he expressed '•ympathy 
with Peter A’an Der Horne. I- this not so. Jonathan? 

Jon iiii.iN. I wa.' sorry for him Dr. l)ewey. 1 did say m). 

Eii:a.v Allen. What need have we of further witness? Out 
of hi' own mouth i-. he cfindeinned. To the .stocks and the 
whiiJjiing-port with him. 

thnUr Mindwj.ll. SIu runs up tlw luill.) 

Mindwlll. No! No! No! Jonathan has nothing to do with 
this. 1 let Peter A’an Der Horne go. 

E'juan .Alll.n. My maid! My .Mindwell! (He. sinks hark in 
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his chair and covers his eyes with a shaking hand.') 

Samuel Ticiienor. Why did you do this, Mindwell? 

Mindwell. He was hiding in the glen. I could not let them 
take him, I did not know of Jonathan till just now. 

Ethan Allen. (Sternly rising.) I keep my word, though the 
maid be mine. Sentence her, friends. 

(Enter Peter Van Der Horne.) 

Peter. Your prisoner is here, gentlemen. I sheltered behind 
the maid. Let her go. The blame is mine. 

(Offers his sword to Ticiienor.) 

Seth Warner. And Jonathan? 

Peier. (Bowing to Jonathan.) This is our first meeting. 

Mistress Annis. Then why in the name of common sense 
did Jonathan take the blame? Ah, I see — Mindwell. 

(Peter still extends the sword, Samuel Tichenor hands 

it back.) 

Samuel Ticiienor. Keep it, Peter Van Der Horne; we do 
not war on generous lads who protect our maids. 

Mistress .Anms. Here comes the Patroon. The tempest in a 
teapot is now complete. 

(Enter The PATiaioN, Stephen Van Der Horne.) 

The Patroon. Why ha\c you run into (hi.- danger, Peter? 

Pi.iKR. I>ecau.-e I feared the maid would bear the brunt of 
my escape. Put I am no prisoner. Father. They have let me go. 

The: Pvtkoon. Why, Tichenor? 

Samuel Tichenor. Wc war on no such lads as this one, Pa- 
troon. 

The P.xtroon. What of your farms? 

Samuej. 'ritiiE.\oR. They will have to go. Wc must start 
afresh. Tlicre is rt>om for pioneers still in the t)hio lands. 

The Pati’oon. You are neoiled here. You had a good advo- 
cate in ISIistre.'^s Miiulwell. I had thought of a lease; but you 
and yours have t«)iled for the.^e homes of yours. You have m,ade 
the wilderne.s.s to bloss»»m as the rose. More than lands, this 
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new free country of ours needs friendship and brotherhood. 
Let us work together. You shall have j^our deeds tomorrow. 
Come, Peter, it is growing dark and we must be on our way. 

Mistress Annis. Xot so. We hold you prisoners for the pres- 
ent. You must bide with us tonight and share our feast tomor- 
row. our Independence Day. 

The Patroon . {Bovihig . ) We accept with pleasure, Mistress 
Annis. 

Mistress Axkis. In an hour supper will be ready. Come, 
lads and maidens, let us spread the feast. Samuel, look after 
our honored guests. Be on time. Parson Dewey, and do not 
dalh*. Ethan Allen. Seth Warner. I shall look for you. 

The Mex. (Bo'iciitg.) Mistress Annis, your most oljedient. 

CERTAIN 


TUMULT IX THE CITY* 

By Lettie C. VaxDlriter 

CHARACTERS 

MISTRE^s Enueri.y, an old Quaker lady 
Francis Enoi.rly. krr young grandson 

Place: PhUaddpMa, Indiprndfmr Day 1776. 

Scene: The t'lvo sit by an open rasrnifnt windoio, the old 
lady in a rocking chair, the boy on a jootstool at her j<et. lie 
jrequfntly Uans jar out to look and listen. She peers out anx- 
iously ovtr his head, and ojtnt cups a hand to her ear the better 
to htar. 

SiiL. I Joes thee hear any =r>uiid. lad? 

He. fJnly the talk of the peojjle in the street, Grandmolher. 

* For fK'rnu* ion lo produce, apply to tli<- author, II South Illinoia Avr., At- 
lantic Cil> . N J 
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Shk. But not a bell ringing? 

He. {Leaning out.) No. Just the people talking and shout- 
ing. Some of them very loudly. I heard someone say, “Will they 
do it? Dare they do it?” And another asked “Who is speaking? 
What’s the news?” 

She. {Listening and trembling with eagerness.) Yes? Yes? 

He. And somebody .shouted, “What of Adams? WTiat of 
Sherman?” And an old, old man said, like a prayer, “Oh, God, 
grant they won’t refuse.” And he was erjang. 

She. Cr5dng — yes. .■^nd so am I. But maybe soon for joy. 

He. Some of them are very rough. They jiush and shove. One 
just yelled, “^lake some way there.” And another one — a 
woman — screamed, “Let me nearer.’* And another one cried. “I 
am stifling.” -And the man shouted back at her, “Stifle then! 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard, we've no time to think of 
men!” 

She. {Nodding and shaking her head.) And that’s true. That’s 
true at a lime like this. 

He. But we arc lucky to be up here. Grandmother. It’s very 
bad down tliere in the .street. 

She. And thee doesn’t hear the bell? How I wish these old 
ears could hear as they once did. and m>' eye.s could see the 
Stale Hou.se tower. 'I’hcn I would know the minute the bell 
clapper starts moving. 

He. But I’m watching. Grandmother. 

She. {Patting his shoulder . ) Yes, child, and thine eyes are 
keen. 

Hk. T can see the tower ami the old bell just as plain. . . . 

She. .And thy young friend, the bell-ringer’s grandson, is to 
let his Grandpa know the minute there is any news? 

He. Y'es. He said he would run up the stairs to the belfry 
so fast he would scarce touch the steps, and he’d shout. "Ring, 
Grandpa, ring!” all the way up. He said I would hear the bell 
ring louder than ever before. 
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She. {Leaning forward, her hands on his shoidders.) Well, 
don't miss a sight nor a sound, child. Thine old grandmother 
has prayed to live to hear the news that old bell will tell. 

He. But just what is the news. Grandmother? {lie turns to 
ask her.) 

She. (Her old voice thrilling and quivering.) Freedom, In- 
dependence. Liberty ! 

He. But we have freedom. Grandmother. We’re not slaves. 
We go about doing as we wish. 

She. One can’t see the fetters. — no. but our colonies have 
long felt them. And the lash. — as one might sa\’. 'T i.>. a long 
storj-. this liberty storj*. lad. but 1 11 tell thee some of it brieily. 
. . . But mind, listen all the while for the bell. 

He. I'll be listening. I'll be listening on both sides. 

She. B.’.ck in savage diiy-^. thee kntAVs, what we call the 
Slone Age. man went about ahvaj'- with a club in his haml. 

He. iNoddlr.'i.) Like old Jerry V.’ocids 

She. ( 117/// a litih laucji. . Yes, but much 'stronger .and fiercer. 
He said to him.^elf. •Might mal.e- right " So bj* clubbing and 
conquering people he gut what he wanted. 

Hl Which was pol.-on mean. 

•Sin.. Mean ye-, and cruel. Onturie'- pa— ed and other weap- 
ons ti.'-k tiie place of the club, and still tlie rule wa-', •“-'light 
makes right." 

He. Like a» if a bigger felh/w threw me down and look my 
coat from me. 

She. Ve'. . . . Is thee li-tening for the bell. Fraiici-? 

Hi .\11 the time. Grandmother, and lool.uig too. But lliere’s 
just the pef/];h. rough ancl e\cited-lil;e. 

.Sjh.. Then, by and by over the earth, coiie-. Ixgan to be 
raised. — voice- that -iiouted for Ju-tice and freedom. Thi- cry 
in hearts and \\«/rd- c-thoed bad; and forth, new voice- joining 
in until there wti-. a sound .'-trong enough to be heard above 
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“Might makes right.” 

He. Of course, — ^whcn people got to know that that was bully- 
ing. 

SiiE. So — by and by there got to be more fairness in the 
world, and the weak had their say as well as the strong. His- 
tory is the story of the march of the people toward liberty and 
self-government. We in America have tried and tried to se- 
cure it. 

He. And that was why our forefathers settled in America, 
wasn’t it? So they could be free to live and worship as they saw 
fit. 

She. Exactly. But it didn’t come about all at once as they 
hoped. There's been bloodshed and precious lives lo.^t fighting 
for it since then. We are still fighting for that freedom even to 
this day. . . . What was that sound down below? {She listens 
sharply . ) 

He. Just the shouting. But *t is very’ loud. {He looks and 
listens intently . ) 

She. Then we'd best not talk. 

He. But 3 du haven’t told me what the bell i.s going to tell 
today. 

She. Well, thee knows that the Congress is meeting h.ere in 
the State House? 

He. Ve.s. 

She. \\'<‘11. they are voting about adopting the Declaration 
of Imlependeiu e. That wouhi mean that we have declared c>ur- 
selves a new and independent nation. .-Ml those people below 
that you hear shouting — they are so an-\ious. The su.'^pense is 
terrible. They are be.side themsel\e.s with excitement — and fear 
too. M'ill Ctmgress declare the colunie.s free? Will they dare 
. . . ? Child, 1 hear it, 1 hear the bell. (5//t’mc.v,/cj;i/Mgtw//<T 
eane, item Mini’ 7viih e.uili nient . » 

He. {Jumping to his feet.) Oh, it isl It is! So loud, so strong! 
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Oh, I wish I’d been there too to run up those stairs shouting, 
“Ring! Grandpa ring! Oh. ring for liberty!” * 

THE END 


THEIR CHILDREN'S CHILDREN *♦ 

By Is\bel Fiske Con ant 

CHAR.\CTERS 
(In order of appearance) 

The Civil War Sohlitr and lih War-hride: Rich.\rd Bartlett 
( 4th I and Lrev 

The Rri ohiiionary Soldhr and his War-bride: Richard B.xrt- 
LL'TT ( 1st ) and Nancy 

Th*. Son of the Chil War Captain: Richard Bartlett (5lh). 
The Grandson of Captain Bartlett: Richard Junior (6th). 
( Might be called Junior » 

Ti:.il: The Prfsnit, voatrhcd by the Past. 

The three ^rt at War Period:, of America, 
Rfvolutionary, Civil and World War. 

Place: Jhf' Colonial Hum* sit ad of a Son of the Revolution. 

Scene: In tlw library of his old Revolutionary mansion, a 
youn?. Civil War Capiain takes have of his \Var-iirii*i:. .-Is he 
p_ 0 (s to address his reviment, she turns for comfort to the 
thought of the courage of the War-bride of his Revolutionary an- 
Cf star, whose portrait han«s on the wall. During her reverie, the 

♦A fiDi ?j to t!ji^ 'liojt -I.Hfli wtiulfJ In Uu* rnilni;' of Jmlcfu tttlnitr 

Erll, i(*uJKi in 'Ufli collt-ciiorr* a- Call* of Ltlurfx l#\ Souflmtiilli and 

"♦lor piTnjirMoji to product appK to Mr*- is..djc'I Cotiant, WcHi^sIfy, 
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actual scene of the old-time parting is visualized to the audi- 
ence; emphasizing her own scene of parting, fust enacted. On 
the Captain’s return, his betrothed has found her courage. 
They go out together to be hastily married. The curtain falls 
to denote the passing of the time to that of the World War, and 
rising discovers in the room ike Son of the Civil War officer 
and his Son, to whom, the occasion being that of his twelfth 
birthday, he presents the Captain’s sword, telling him its story. 

This play was first written for a divided stage; with the Pres- 
ent represented on the left; on the right, the Past, but no differ- 
ence in word or action; except in the double stage the shadowy 
couples have a little freer action. In this case, there might be 
too much staging for a play for amateurs, so I have discarded 
it, and merely added modern touches twice to the colonial room 
instead of duplicating the room itself. If preferred, however, 
a double stage, the right side perhaps, hung with a transparent 
curtain, coidd be kept. 

Note: The portraits need not necessarily be seen; they may 
hr bung so that only the frames show, not the paintings. If by 
chance a spinet is obtainable it would be effective to have it 
played upon by Nancy, and a square piano or upright, by 
Lucy, and a grand piano by Riciiaru Hartli:tt. itpth : in each 
case, war music of the period being used. This coidd be done 
without additional li/ns in the last instance,' as the curtain rose, 
the Father could be playing, or he and the boy singing, "Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.’' 


Scene I 

A room of the colonial period, furnished additionally with 
touches of the time of the sixties. On the wall are hanging a 
Revolutionary .sword and portrait (in a sort of alcovt K Tin 
lurtain rises upon a girl, dressed in the fashion of the period of 
the Civil War, aird a young army officer, of the rank of Captain. 
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He is helping her take off her wraps; a slow process, punctuated 
by admiration and love-making. 

Richard. Such a sweet bonnet! But a sweeter face! 

You must be tired by that long stage ride, dear, 

How good you were to come! 

LrcY. ‘‘Good”! Think how long 

It's been! Xine months! And four-tecn-days! Oh well! 

That's over now! Last night your message came 
You would be liomc that evening. So I took 
The early morning stage. 

Ricii.\rd. How good of you! 

I would have hurried to you if I could. 

But Mother is not strong, and — time's so short! {Checks 
himself. I 

Lucy. I don’t believe you will be going back. 

The war will end before your furlough's through. 

It must! I could not bear it longer. Dear — (Changing her 
mood to a lighter one . ) 

The new dress that I meant to meet j’ou in 
1^ not quite done, because you came hi toon — 

Richard. A dret-^! What could be prettier than this? 

Wlio could be prettier than you. .'-weetheart ? ( By-play.) 
Lucy. I talk of dre'-H'.'.. but I think of hearts. 

With J’OU .-^afe home! . . . The conquering hero comes! 
(Swfrping him a curtsy.) 

My hero! Oh, your charge at Malvern Hill! 

To think j’ou’re mine ! — \ little country girl 

Come down a j’car ago t<j the great town 

.Almost by chance. . . . There’s no such thing a.s chance! 

And all tho.se clever girl.-* j'ou’ve alway.s known ! 

Oh, really, it's a shame! Especially 
Now J’OU ’re a hero! Are j’ou not ashamed, 

Richard, of little me? {Hands on his shoulders, she scans 
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him; tender, serious.) 

Richard. {Laughing, moved.) Ashamed of you! 

You were the belle of the ball. You burst on us. 

You were a fresh, wild rose! The others were, — 

Mere hot-house blooms! 

{With a flourish, she puts her hand over his mouth.) 
Lucy. Now, now! You know they are 
All very nice girls, and good friends of yours — . . . 
O, Richard, I’m so glad you’re back again! 

I have been frightened, — oh. so many times! 

I’m thankful it's all over! Dick, I knew 
When you were in most danger. Listen, dear . . . 

I saw you in a dream. I heard the guns . . . 

I smelt the powder. Yes, I did. Your horse 
Reared up and plunged, until I seemed to think 
You were in danger, not so much from guns 
As from the horse himself, — [Breathing hard.) 
Richard. (Comjorting her, amused.) In danger from 
Old Ironsides! Never, dearest! 

Lucy. (Solemnly.) Tell me this: 

What were you doing on the afternoon 
Of July second? 

Richard. (Laughing.) Now, what makes her think 
That ril remember that? 

Lucy. Try! You can tell! 

hlalvern was on the fin-^t. 

(Pause.) 

Richard. (Recollecting.) Ve«I Well, that day. 

You know, the bjittle lasted till so late. 

My men were so e.xhaiisted th.u 1 t(»ld 
'rhem all to rest next <l:iy, and I nn.'^elf 
Turmxl in and *ilepl till noon. The only day 
That happened all the time that 1 was g,)nc! 

Exploded theory, dear! (Laughs happily at her.) 
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Lucv. {Laughing, too, then serious again.) But I still think 
We women often know when danger comes 
To those we love when they are far away. 

0. Dick, we Avomen .stay at home and wait! {She clings to 
him. > 

It’s terrible to fear that j’'ou are gime. {They move about the 
room and pause beneath the portrait . ) 

Dick, what a lovely room! Your homestead goes 
Back to the Revolution. doe.sn’t it? 

Ricii.ard. Vc^: it was once my great-grandfather’s farm. 

But now the city has grown up around. 

This is his portrait, in his uniform. 

Done from a miniature made when he came 
Back from Ticonderoaa to die here. ( She clings to him; he 
shah s her cjiirrf'rnjii ly . ) 

So I’m a .soldier born. It’s in the blood. (He looks at her 
seare/::i:qly . » 

Lucy. Richard! What is it? You are keeping back 
Something from me. iS/ie gazfs at him in sudden panic.) 
What is it? 

Rkiiapu. iHf'itatin? i Why. it's jii.-t — 

Lrev. Dick. tc-Il me quick! Don't keep me waiting! (She 
hold - him veith her tyts while hr is sptak'.ng and silently goes 
through lur f motions, < ontrnUing thnn.) 

RiCH.tr.D. Well ' 

It’s only that the President h.a' called 
I’or moi’e men; all v.e tan The nine-months’ call 
I'roved much loo ''hort. .Xnd J':ji commi—ioned now 
Cajjtain of another coni}<aiiy. 

The war won't end ‘-oon. So I mu.-t go batk 
'oon O'. I can get the men. 

Lt.*'’ Y. I low .soon 

1. - that? 
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(^He docs not answer. She buries her face in her hands; 
pause.) 

Richard. {Taking away her hands tenderly.) Poor little girl! 
But you would not 

Have me not do my part. If he were here (He looks up at the 
portrait . ) 

He’d bid me go. And you will, as she did — 

I know the hardest part, dear, is for you. (Music is heard, 
coming nearer, “When Johnny corner marching home.”) 

There arc some of my men. I’ll have to go 
And speak to them a moment. 

Lucy. (Delaying him.) Dick, how soon 
Must you go back South? Tell me! 

Richard. ( Gently . ) Just as soon 
.As possible. Perhaps tomorrow, dear. 

Lucy. Tomorrow! You can't mean it! Oh, you can’t! 

(lie tries to comfort her but sIu seems stunned. The music 
graft’s louder . ) 

Rich.\rd. I mu>t go. sweetheart. I will soon come back. 
(Goes.) 

Litcy. ( Looking up at the portrait . ) Xow I know hotv you 
felt, so long ago. 

When he went off to battle and to die. 

If you were oijly here to comfort me’ 

{She eoz'ers her race zvith her hands. There cuter two 
Revolutionary figures. Rich.vkd and X vncy. the soldier of 
the portrait and his szjeet heart : and tiuir parting which took 
plat e in the same room in '75 is re-enaeti d. She may or may 
not seem aware of them ; the latter 'would be more eileetivc; 
or she may go out.) 

SCENK JI 

XxNCY. (Looking up adoringly.) It was strange to be sitting 
in your {x*w 
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For the first time today! And yet it seemed 
As if. somehow, I always had been there. 

Richard. (Looking down adoringly.) Only a week ago our 
banns were cried 
For the last time. 

Nancy. And I sat up in front 
With Mother. It is nicer to sit back. 

I’m glad I am the notarj- public's wife. 

Folks ask too much of parsons’ daughters. 

Rich.vrd. (Laughing.) So! 

That's why you married me? You little minx! 

You and your front pew! \\’hen they called our names 
I watched you. and you turned the lr»velie'>t pink, 

What I could <ee for your i>oke-bonnet. I'hat 
Was all forme! 

Nancy. (Laughingly n proving him with her forefinger.) O! 
fie! The tithing-man 

Should have been .'■ent to chide you! 

(They lau^h merrily.) 

Rich tRD. Sweet. I thought 

The morrow 'd never come, our wedding-day. . . . 

But now today you sat in my own pew. 

Left solitary ^^nce njy nuAher'.s dt aih — 

N.\ncy. ( Cnmjarting him.) I watched my own dear mother, 
and the bo 3 >. 

*Twas all they could do not to l«)oU around. 

The dears! But it i' almo-t wrong to !><• 

So happy, when mir countiw’’" in .-u^h -tre-sj 
Oh. Richard, v.a'n’l fatJier fine lotlay! 

Rh ii.'iRiJ. >plf ndid! 

N.\:>cy. 1 wa*- .-o frightened wl en 1 htard 
That galloping lou.o -tniight up to tjje d(»or 
And 'top 'O .'harj). What did you think? 

Rkhapu. 1 thought 
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It must be fire. I wondered which man’s farm. 

Nancy. I thought it was the British, coming up 
From Boston way. Time went so slow, it seemed 
As if he’d never speak. And then he called 
“Send all the men you can and send at once! 

On to Ticonderoga, to surprise 

The enemy, — Our country needs us now! 

It’s, ‘Give us liberty or give us death.’ ” 

Then he stopped, breathless, and that Tory cried, 

“I seem to hear a voice from Heaven that says 
We should not go!” Then father said: 

“The voice you heard, sir, was from Hell, not Heaven!” 
{They laugh 'oJith underlying seriousness.) 

Lucy. Then father preached no more but sent us off 
And you men got together by yourselves. 

I did not stujj to talk. 1 hurried home 
To get <iur dinner, — our fir-^t Sunday home. 

Ricuaro. It’s home again at la^t! .-Mas. how brief 
A time we've had together! 

{His hands on her shoulders, he looks searchingly at her; 
the attitudes of the other sr» ncs are re pc ated . ) 

Nanca. Richard! “Ilad''! 

Voii didn't tell my father that you'd go? 

Why, we're ju"t married! 

Rich Mil). [Sternly.) You would have me stay? 

Theie were !)ut five men at the clmrch today 
Who are nut going. 

Nancy. (Toiiurtd, trying for time.) But you're different. 
Folks cf)iildn'l get along without you. Who 
Would tin their busines.-, for them? Richard. 1 — 

How could I live without you? (She elings to hint 'ivith gieat, 
dry sohs . ) 

Rich.\ri). (.V/ett’/v releasing her gently.) Nancy, you 
Mu.st do your part — 
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Nancy. {Pitifully, checking her sobs.) Yes, Richard, I will 
try 

To be a soldier’s tvafe. Our country needs 
Your help. Our fathers came, because they wished 
Their children's children's freedom. {Pause.) Dick, how soon? 
Richard. Tomorrow. 

[Ilir courage returns, and her spirit. They draw together 
and go.) 

Lucy. cither have been in a reverie, or actively 

watching the scene, roudng, goes to the portrait, and stands 
looking at it. Or she re-enters if she had gone out.) Her hus- 
band went to action when they were 

B:;t one week m.nrried. and he came back soon, 

III from exposure, and lived but a month. 

{She stands, a statue of resolve, assailed by fear. ^lusic is 
heard without, coining ncar(r. Tlure may he heard shouts of 
“Capt. ljurileit''' “IMalvern Hill!” “Our Richard! " The music 
grow.\ fainter. Richard enters. ) 

Richard. Lucy. I have my men! The whole of them! 

Early tomorrow morning we must go! 

. Pause: by-play. > 

Lucy. Richard, we mu>t be married, then, today. 

V.'e mu-t go now. there is no time to lo>e 
Richard. Oh. may we. dear^ 1 did not dare to ask. 

Lucy. It will be my one comfort. Only so 
We ll be together always. O my dear. 

Sui)po.'e . . . suppo.se . . . (She looks at the portrait, then 
at him, silfntly.) 

Rk hard. Oh. noriH-n-e, child. I'll come 
Hack safe enough. There are no hardships now, 

Like those. Tm husky. Then we’ll always be 
Together. 

Li cy. Darling, when you lie at night 
Beneath the starlight, find the Northern Cross 
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And think of me. 

Richard. Always, before I sleep. (Pause.) 

Here are your hat and coat. 

(He gets them and helps her put them on, slowly.) 

Lucy. I’m ready, dear. 

Richard. Such a sweet bonnet! But a sweeter face. 

(They go.) 

Scene HI 

A medley of martial songs may be played during changes in 
set ting. The curtain falls, or the stage darkens for a moment. 
The same room is seen again loith the addition of a battle- f.ag, 
of a Civil Jl’ar portrait of a young soldier in Captain’s tnvform, 
and of a Red Cross Flag. 

.As the curtain ris<s, music o^-stage is playing softly, “The 
Vacant Chair.” .1 man stands holding a sword; by his side is a 
boy of twelve. 

Ru'H \kd Bartlett, fifth. You are the sixth of your name, 
Richard, now, 

,\nd it i^ vrar-time. and your twelfth birthday. 

Tin's .'.word your occii "renl-great-grandiather wore 

In 1775, and hi^ grandson 

Wore in the Civil War. Xow it is yours. 

j\nd all the Richard Barlletts will look down 

To sec how you. t<io, wear it. if the need 

Siuuild come. Tlic clouds of war are very black. 

The lightning in them breaks out now. and strikes! 

-\nd you must train tlie muscles of your arm. 

And mu-st prepare the sinews of your soul. 

Must *‘gi\e jour body for j'our soul’s desire.’’ 

For your land’s need for which your fathers died. 

You may not gird this sword on at your belt. 

For warfare changes. It’s too terrible 
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To be at short range now. But in your soul 
Wear this sword, in a war to end all war. 

Richard Junior. {Taking the snoord, marching, saluting, 
ctcA 

Yes, I will, Daddy. Daddy, dear, what was 
Your father like? 

Rich.ard Bartlett. I never saw him. Dick. 

My father died upon the battle-field 
On July second, eighteen-sixly-three. 

Richard Junior. How did he die? 

Rich.ard B.\ktlett. He led a de>perate charge 
Under a rain of fire, and he was shot. 

But only in the arm. His hor>e wa' hurt. 

And he could not control him unth one band. 

The other hanging shattered, so wa'' thrown. 

And killed by a blow on the temple from the hoof 
Of his horse, crazed with pain; hj> favorite horse 
That more than once had saved him. and that now 
Went to hi." death Avith him. Bui, all the 'umc*. 

He saved the battle by hi? charae t’.iat day. 

You mu?t be vtortby of him. Diek, and of 
Your ance.'tor. He died t«»o. for hi- l.md. 

A harder kind of death. He iva' half-'tar\e'l. 

Half-fro/.tn. at Cro’.vn J’oint. and wa? bmught home 
To die at length there. Vet an r i-Jer death. 

Too. after all. f(>r hi- bride nur- d hJin there 
Until he died, .'nd ahr.o't L.'ijjIA' veel." 

Tho-e ?ad week- v.< re together, till he died 
Within her arni.' — 

Rif ii.iKD Junkjr. <.S/ea'/y . i 1 U'< .1 to tljiiiU that war 
Wa? like a .'tor\-bool. and mily killed 
People in book^ who livefl. ••o;j<e <»n a time''’ 

But. now',---wdjy it kill- people that yejii know! 

Barbara’.'s brother gone, and Unde .\*ed . . . { Pause. \ 
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Tell me about my grandmother. 

Richard Bartlett. Yes, she 
And your own mother were the loveliest 
Women I ever knew. My mother died 
When I was just your age. She always went 
In mourning for her soldier-hero. She 
Looked like a princess, with blue, starry eyes. 

She loved the stars, too, and, above them all, 

The constellation of the Northern Cross. 

Richard. Oh! Mother taught me that one, long ago! 

{They (haw together.) 

Richard Bartlett. Oh. if your mother only were alive, 
Juni(»r. she would have said todaj' to you. 

That every man's and every woman's life 
Is for their country in her hour of need: 

In righteous war to fight so gallantly 
I'hat peace may come, and (|uickly. .\nd in peace 
To live by what the ('aptain of us all 
Taught us, in siich love and un^elJIshne^5 
In tiling.^ of Cae.-.ar and in thing?, of God, 

That war may never rend the land again. 

Ru'h.\rd Junior. But war m.ike?. heroes, too! 

Rich \rd I!.\rti.i-:tt. We need far more 
Heroes of i)eaee, and victories for our poor. 

.And gold spent, n»'t for contjuest. but for peace, 

Rk'iiakd Junior. When will peace ct»me? But, then. I hope 
sometime 

That / can fight, too, — 

Rich \rd B \ktlktt. O, Gtid grant thi.s war 
Last not till it needs you ' God send us ju’acel 
Bui iu»t before eaih chiKl ali\e today 
Is safe, and all his children, ami all theirs 
And all their children's children, from the powers 
Of wrong and darkness, slain by right and truth. 
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Beneath our flag! 

Richard Junior. Grandfather’s flag and mine! 

CURTAIN 

Note: (!Ma3’ be followed or not, at wish of director.) 

Throughout this sccttc the tu'o couples of the Revolutionary 
and Civil War periods have been veatehi'ng, unaware of each 
other, but alike intent on the hoy. Th>'y have been diseovered on 
the rise of the last curtain, and. if desired, they may have pre- 
ceded the boy's appearance {inspecting, in brief pantomime, and 
showing surprise, quaint and amusing approval, etc., of the 
new furnishings of the room, portrait, piano, electricity, etc . ) In 
this ease, the Revolutionary couple precede the Civil War one, 
and both draw lack, but remain visible, on the boy’s entrance. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
(A Plav in 1 .\CT) 

ElK\XOR IIl'HBAIlU 

CA.ST OE CH.\R\CTERS 
Mj.n 

Woii r.N 
Ol.I) IllXLAI \N 

Bov. his grandson 

Time: July 4, 1776 

Scene: Outside the Old State IIous< in Philadelphia. 

Pi ople are standing in groups talking excitedly or are hur- 
ricflly walking up and down, (ailing to each other. 

I'iRsT .Man. Will thej- do it? 

Second Man. Dare they do it? 
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Third Man. Who is spealting? 

Fourth Man. What of Adams? 

Fifth Man. Wliat of Sherman? 

All. Oh, God grant they won't refuse! 

First Woman. What is going on in here? 

First Man. They are signing tlie Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

SiicOND Man. The paper say.- we shall be free from England 
— free to make our own laws and govern our own land. 

Second Woman. Who are the men w’ho are signing this Dec- 
laratiiai of Independence? 

First ]\L\k. John Hancock! 

Second IMan. Samuel .\danis! 

Third M.\n, John .\dams! 

Fourth Man. Thomas Jefferson! 

Fifth Msn. I’enjamiii Franklin! 

Fif.st Man. And many (»ihcr brave and clever men, who are 
risking their liw.s that our country may be free. 

Sixth Man. {Riishint^ up.) Make some way there! Let me 
nearer! 

Thjrd M.w. I am .‘•tilling! 

Ai.j.. .MiJle then! 

First ^I.w. Wlien a natiim’s life's in danger 
We've no lime to think of men! 

Tiiir.i) WcJ.MAN. ihick! IJack! The bell-ringer's grandson! He 
come'.! He come-! 

.\lj,. lla\e they -:gred it? Is it fini.-hed? 

I>OY. (Coi/KS tJoousih cnru'il — flings his arms up to 

bell ioiver.) Ring, ring. graiidi>a! 

Rhig! Oh, ring fur Liberty! 

Old r.KLi.M.VN. {^Rhigi.) t'laiig. clang, clang! 

Clang, clang, clang! 

(Keeps ou ringing to end of play . ) 

AiJ.. Hurrah! Hurrah! 'TLsdonel 
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The Declaration of Independence is signed! 
Hurrah! Hurrah for Liberty! 

Please God, ’twill never die ! 
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PRINCETON 
By Alfred Noyes 

Here Freedom stood by slaughtered friend and foe. 
And, ere the wrath paled or that sunset died, 
Looked through the ages; then, with eyes aglow. 

Laid them to wait that future, side i)y side.* 

Now lamp-lit gardens in the blue dusk shine 
Through dogwood, red and white; 

And round the grtij' quadrangles, line by line, 

I'he windows fill with light. 

Where Princeton calls to Magdalen, totver to tower. 
Twin lanthorns of the law; 

And those cream-white magnolia boughs embower 
The halls of Old Ntussau. 

The dark bron/.e tigers crouch on either side 
Where redcoats used to pass; 

And round the bird-loved house where Mercer died. 
And violets dusk the gra.ss. 

By Stony Brook that ran so red of old, 

But sings of friendship now. 

To feed the old enemy’s harvest fifty-fold 
The green earth takes the plow. 


♦ Linfs for a rmimimi'ut to the American and Biitish soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War who Itli on the Princeton battlefield and weic buried in one 
Krave. 

•J71 
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Through this May night, if one great ghost should stray 
With deep remembering eyes. 

Where that old meadow of battle smiles away 
Its blood-stained memories. 

If Washington should walk where friend and foe 
Sleep and forget the past. 

Be sure his unquenched heart would leap to know 
Their souls are linked at last. 

Be sure he walks in shadowj? buff and blue. 

Where these dim lilacs wave. 

He bends his head to bless, as dreams come true, 

The promise of that grave; 

Then, with a vaster hope than thought can scan, 
Touching his ancient sword. 

Prays for that mightier realm of God in man: 

"Hasten Thy kingdcjm. Lord. 

"Land of our hope, land of the singing .stars, 

T^'pe of the world to be. 

The vision of a world >et iiee from war.< 

Takes life. takt> form from thee; 

Where all the jarring nation- of this earth. 

Beneath the all-bk— -inu -tin, 

Brii’.g the new mu-ic of mankind to birth, 

.'\nd maJre the whole world (>ne.'’ 

.'\nd tko-e old comrades ri-e arojiul him there, 
i)\d foemen. .‘•Ide hj' -ide. 

V* it]j eye.' like ‘•tars upon the brave niglit air, 

.\nd y^iunt£ a- wJjen they died. 

To hear y<Hir b( Ik. () beautiful J’rinceton towers, 

King for the world's release. 
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They see you piercing like gray swords through flowers, 
And smile, from souls at peace. 


FOURTH OF JULY 
By Nancy Byrd TuiustER 

There is more to this day than shouts and cheers, 
More than the trappings of pride and glory. 
There’s the echo of far, unfailing years 

When time was shaping a deathless story, 
When up these roads where the marchers go 
And down those streets where the bugles blow, 
Resolute ranks were pushing on 
By ways no venturer yet had gone 
And trails no man could know. 

There's more than sun in the flags unfurled 
-\t every corner, on every hill. 

There’s a light that sjieaks to a watching world 
Of hard-held courage and dauntless will. 

And it's more than pledge when we stop and stand, 
Baring the hea<l. lifting the hand; 

It’s dedication t»f all our best 
'J'o a changeless dream and a shining quest — 
America, our land! 


IIKRITAGE 

By Dorothy Brown Tiio.\ipson 

July the Fourth — oh, yes, the day 
Our ancestors were made 
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The heroes that we boast — a time 
When no one was afraid; 

WTicn all the men were patriots 
Dashing in velvet coats. 

With wigs upon wise heads, and frills 
About orating throats; 

When gay and witty ladies swept 
With never-failing grace 
Through candlelighted rtunns. and none 
Cut had a lovely face! 


We do them wrong — our ancestors! 
Way- were not smootht-d mj jdain: 

Our kin were much like us io»lay. 

Some sclfi-h folk — and vain — 

Some doubting folk v»'ho marie mistakes 
And found it hard to l;n«»w 

At unmarked cro>-rc>ad- of rli-pute 
Ju.-t how they ought Irj go. 

More honor to them then, for that — 
In time of -tre-s and fear 

They UK>k a ‘•lurdy .-ujy in hope 
The fog would lift rir clr-ar. 

Anri they wrm out — yet if they had 
Known hangman'.- .‘•hame in.-.tead, 

We still might boa-t a heritage 
Staunch in the face of dread! 
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PROCESSIONAL 
By James Stanton Park 

Land of my heart, how shall we speak of thee? 
Land set apart for peace and liberty, 

Prairie and mountain, waters, fields and trees, 
Fairest of lands, embraced by mighty seas. 

Land of the future, based upon the past, 

Hope of the poor when skies are overcast. 
Mother of men who prize the common good. 
Working with all in close knit brotherhood. 

Here thought is free to clothe herself in speech. 
Leaders and led shall learn and gladh* teach. 
Heir of the past, enlightened by today. 

Here one maj' worship God in his own way. 

Lift high our banner, ranging side by side 
State after state by freedom glorified. 

Star after .star emerging from the sky. 

Lift up our banner bright, and hold it high! 


X.\T10XAL SOXG 
By Wilmam Hkxky Venable 

America, my i»wn! 

Thy sjiacious grandeurs rise 
Faming the jiroudest zone 
Pavilioned by the skie.s; 

Day’s flying glory breaks 

Thy vales and mountains o’er. 
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And gilds thy streams and lakes 
From ocean shore to shore. 

Praised be thy wood and wold. 

Thy com and wine and flocks, 

The yellow blood of gold 

Drained from thy canon rt>cks; 

Thy trains that shake the land. 

Thy .dilp.- Hull plough the main, 
Triumphant cities grand 

Roaring with noi^e of gain. 

Earth's races look to Thee: 

The pct»pk r> of the world 
Thy risen splendors see 

-\nd thy wide flag unfurled; 

Thy ^ons. in peace or war. 

That emMem \\hf» behold, 

BI(" every shining .'■tar. 

Cheer every strf'.iming fold! 

Float high, O gallant ilag. 

O'er Carib I-le>- of palm, 

O'er bk-ah .\!.«-i:an crag. 

O er f.'ir-fjfi lone tiuam; 

Wliere Manna Ijki pour- 

liJacl: thunder from the deeps; 

O'er Mindanao'- -Ijore-, 

O er Luzon'- t<ir.d -leep-. 

P'loat high, and be the -ign 

Of love and brotherhood — 

The pledge, by right olivine 
Of J*o\\er, to flo good; 
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For aye and everywhere, 

On continent and wave, 
Omnipotent to dare. 
Imperial to save! 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
New York Harbour, A.D. 2900 
By Arthur Upson 

Here once, the records show, a land whose pride 
Abode in Freedom"? watchword! And once here 
The port of traffic for a hemisphere. 

With great gold-piling cities at her side! 
Tradition says, superbly once did bide 

Their sculptured goddess on an island near. 
With hospitable smile and torch kept clear 
For all wide hordes that sought her o'er the tide. 
’Twas centuries ago. But this is true: 

Late the fond tyrant who misrules our land. 
Bidding his serfs dig dceji in marslies old. 
Trembled, not knowing wherefore, as they drew 
From out ih.is sv.ampy bed of ancient mould 
A shattered torch held in a mighty hand. 
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WORK FOR A SANE FOURTH 
By Alfrkd E. Smith 

FORMER GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

This is an appeal which it ought never be necessary to make 
— an appeal to the parents of America to save the lives of 
children who arc otherwise doomed to die horrible and needless 
deaths within the ne;:t 30 days; an appeal to the parents of 
American boys and girls to save 3,000 or more of them from 
serious injury which they are otherwise doomed to receive in 
the next 30 days. 

I speak for the lives and the health of the children who will 
be killed or injured in fireworks accidents within the next 30 
day.s — unless their parents take better steps to prevent these 
needle.ss deaths ami injuries during these coming days than 
they did during this same period last year or the year before, 
or in fact any year in our generation. 

We are told on good authoril}- that more persons have already 
been killed and injured in celebrating our independence than 
were killed in acijuiring that indi-nendence. 

I am neither a safety engineer nor a pyrotechnic expert, but 
I am firmly convinced that none of these deaths and none of 
the.se injuries need take place. 

The pre.scription for the ultimate cure of this situation is now 
being coni|»ounded. d'hanks to the efforts of the National Society 
for the Prevention of lllimlness, the .\merican ISruseum of 
Safety, other public health organizations, and the co-operation 
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of the manufacturers of fireworks, tliere is under way now a 
program which may in the years to come completely correct 
this situation, but that program will take years in the develop- 
ment and in the carrying out. 

The correction of the situation thi> year lies almost entirely 
in the hands of the fathers and mothers of American children. 
Nobody knows which children in America who are now alive, 
healthy and happy may be killed in fireworks accidents betw'een 
nt,w and the Fourth of July; nobody knows in which househtilds 
are the 3.0?0 or more children who will be injured by fireworks 
accidents between today and the Ft.urth of July. They maj' be 
your children; they may be your neighbors*. 

A.= long a.s firework^ of all Mirts — the bootleg as well as the 
properly manufactured — can be purchased and used indis- 
criminately by peojilc of all deurce-i of intelligence or lack of 
it. and by children of all acre-, there can be no ab-olute a-sur- 
ance that your child and rn\ child and our neighbors* children 
will not be among the victim.-. 'j*here are. huwecer. some things 
that each parent can do to make sure that his ihild is not the 
cause of injur\ to other- or to him-clf in the celebration of the 
Fourtij of July thi- year. 

If 1 were writing the pre-crijition for the correction of this 
year fireworks accident situation. J would put it about as. 
follow- : 

I'.-e no firework- and make it impossible for your children 
to u-*' firework- Ix iort or after the Fourth of July. 

If you do u.-e fireworks on the Fourth of July, put no fire- 
work- in the hand- of little childnir there i- no -uch thing as 
-afe firework- fc^r little children. Ifiath- h.ive been caii-ed by 
so-called harnile", -parklers and by other .apparently “harm- 
k'"' fire%\ork-. 

If >our cJjildren do u-e any firework-, be |)re-ent and watch- 
ful througliout the celebration to caution against or stop any 
risky practice. 
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Better still, confine your celebration of the Fourth to watch- 
ing the shooting of fireworks by pyrotechnic experts. 

Best of all, jirovide a worthwhile recreational program for 
your children and your neighbors’ children on the Fourth of 

July- 

I’m for a Fourth of July in which not a single American child 
will be killed; in which not one boy or girl wll lose an eye; in 
which no child will be burned. 


WE CELEBRATE FOURTH OF JULY 
By S\v\ge Litti.f.d\le 

Fourth of July i.sn’t what it u:-ed to be. We can all be thankful 
for that I Even within a comi'arativeh* short remembrance, the 
day began at midnight ushered in by the ringing of church bells 
and tremendous explosions caused by cannon crackers. The 
frenzied popping of torpedoes, cap pisioL, firecrackers, followed 
all through the morning hours and the hot, noLy day went on 
with orator, in the afternoon to end with fireworks and a band 
concert in the evening. Eugene O'Xeill has immortalized just 
such an old-time Fourth of July in “Ah, Wilderness!" The fact 
that there were cata>trophes — some of them fatal — others hor- 
ribly serious and disfiguring was accepted as a natural result 
of the day. We were celebrating the independence of these 
Unit<-d States. .Apparently no price was too much to pay. 

But gradiK’illy a saner way of celebrating the Glorious Fourth 
has evolved— thanks to those who were sensitive to the horror 
of the old Fourth and willing to work for safety. Today the sale 
of explosives is regulated by law in most of our states and local 
ordinances protect the lives and limbs t>f our children. It is true 
that in spite of all efforts some casualties still result. Some 
grownups, infantile and irresponsible, patronize vendors of 
bootleg e.xplosives, and allow their children to run the risk of 
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harming themselves and others. It is the duty of other parents 
to see that their local and state ordinances are strengthened to 
make such conduct on the part of adults impo.s“ible and at the 
same time to find a way to substitute for the nois^y and (kinger- 
ous hullabaloo of the tild-fashioncd Fourth an intcre.sting. color- 
ful and worthwhile program of activity. Many communities 
have been mo.-^t succe-^sful in working out athletic events, pag- 
eants, musical and dramatic program.', which interest persons 
of all ages. 

Such organizations a.*^ The National Recreation A'l.'^ociation 
and the National S.ifely Council are elad to give suggestions for 
Fourth of July celebrations that are different and intcre.'.ting. 

Granted that a safer and .^till .=aner Fourth i-^ greatly to be 
desired and that there is e\«.-ry ch.'ince for communities tt) co- 
operate in worthwhile celebr.ition. what of the j)atriotic values 
.stre.-cd by the day? What type of p.ifrioti'-m are our chihlren 
acquiring bj’ teaching and by iniim.ition? Are they gn)wing up 
to be the kind of iX'(«|)le who mu-'i alway> bo.’^t of their country 
as the bigge-t and the be^t. the richest and mo-t powerful? -\re 
other pt-ojjles. o’her ways ridiculou- or wrong to th* m? Do they 
renumber that ihi- nation is made uj) of pe< pie-, from many 
land- who have brought the gifts of tlu-ir tili'urent heritage to 
enrii n our n.iti^inal lifer Iranhlin K. Dane, fornur ^^e•.Tc•tary 
of the Inte;ior ha- put it beauiifidly in word- t)...t read like 
poc-iry What a fine- thing it w<mld be if we all kiu w the-t lines 
by heart’ Mr. Lane -.A-: 

"Amerita i- a land of but one j»t*o|ile. gatheied from loany 
(ogn’.rie,- Iri-h bul and ^*ol. Ki-gii-linian and Dutch, it.ilian. 
(jrtek and Fremh, hpmiarrl. ^lav. Iiailon. Xoi-<* Netf'o - all 
have eoij.e be.jring gift- au'l have laid th<ai) oii tin* all.ir of 
Arm rica. 

“All brougl.t th'dr niu-ic --dirge ancl d.-mte and w.a- ..i! -ong, 
proiul inarch and rellgifai- chant. .Ml biought mu k and their 
in-truinent- for the making of inu-it. tlK»-e many children of 
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the harp and lute. 

“All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many pas- 
sions, folksong and psalm, ballads of heroes and tunes of the 
sea, lilting scraps caught from sky and field, or mighty dramas 
that tell of primal struggles of the profoundest meaning. All 
brought poetry. 

“All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood or wool, 
silk, stone or metal — rugs and baskets, gales of fine design and 
modeled gardens, houses and walls, pillars, roofs, windows, 
statues and painting — ^all brought their art and handicraft. 

“Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some touch of 
the familiar home field or forest, kitchen or dress — a favorite 
tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a style in cookery or in 
costume — each brought some homelike, familiar thing. 

“And all brought hands with which to work. 

“And all brought minds that could conceive. 

“And all brought hearts filled with hope — stout hearts to 
drive live minds; live minds to direct willing hands. 

‘‘The^e were the gifts thej' brought.” 

Boys and girls all over the country standing rigidly erect 
repeat the salute to the flag a.s you and I did in our school days, 
“I j)lfdge allegiance to my ll.ig and to the Republic for which 
it i-t-inds. One Nation indivi.sible. w’itli liberty and justice for 
all.” I'liere. at the end is the crux of the matter. Liberty and 
justice — not only for those who are like us. who think as we do, 
have ti common religious, social, economic, intellectual back- 
grouiKl, but al.>o for those who ditier from us in all these re- 
spect.s — ^w’ho have come bearing dilferent gifts. If the Fourth of 
July inspires us and our chUtlren not (Jiily with a sane respect 
for safety but with a bro.ider vision of patriotism, the Fourth 
wall dc.serve to be calleii glorious. 
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THE SIXTH OF JULY 
By Clifford P. ^Ioreiiouse 

No. we have not made a mistake in our title. Enough has 
been written about the Fourth of July; enough parades have 
been held, enough patriotic speeches have been made. Yes, and 
probably the daily papers following the holiday weekend will 
contain more than enough tragic accounts of casualties due to 
careless use of fireworks, reckless driving, and drowning. I'hesc 
things appear to be the inevitable concomitants of our annual 
celebration of Tnde})endence Day. 

It is easy to be patriotic on the Fourth of July. There are 
tho.<e whose patriotism i> entirely expressed in the waving of 
flag.' and the shooting off of firecrackers. The Fourth is their 
high festival: the rest of the year they content them.selves with 
occasionally growling that the country is going to tlie dogs. 
They are “Fourth of July -\mtricans" ju't as 'finn Churchmen 
who arc never seen on their knee- e.xcept at Easter are “Easter 
Christians.” 

The real significance of Indt-pendt-nte Day is not so much 
what we .Vnierican- do on the 4th of July as in what we do on 
the .sth and fjth of July and ever\ other day of the year. .Any- 
one can stand for "The htar-Spangled IJanner” or wave a Hag. 
But it took a great deal more than that for our forefather.*- to 
win the inflepjendtnce of the United .Mate', and it i' going to 
take a good deal ni(»re for U' ami our descendanls to pieservt* 
the liberty that is our heritage. ,\fttr the parades and 'peeches 
are all over and the last skyrocket ha' be«.n -et off it nnght he 
worth while for U' to .-it down (piietly and meditate earnestly 
(»n the true 'ignific.-ime of Intlependence Day and the inijflica- 
tion- of .American citizen-hip today. 

1 he fir-t fact that -trikes u- i- that our country hedds a more 
significant pci-ition in world affair- than ever before in hi-tory. 
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Before the World War, America was in the eyes of the world a 
remote country somewhere in the Western hemisphere with 
relatively little influence in world affairs. When the tranquility 
of that prewar world, which today seems so remote, was shat- 
tered by the unleashing of the destructive forces of war, the 
European nations suddenly found they needed our friendship 
and help. The Allied nations cultivated that friendship most 
a.s.siduously and the heljj arrived most opiJortunely. 

Wjnhe Williams, one of the ablest American vrar correspond- 
ents, sets forth the the.si.s in his book. Dusk of Empire, that the 
Woild War marked the tran'-ition of the p.')wer of empire from 
Europe to America. Many hi•^lorians hold the .-ame view, and 
agree with him that wlien America reah.-'.e.s the power that is 
hers and exerci-'e.s it in corntructivv leadership the course of 
world history will be vc-rj' con-'iderably changed. Be that a.s it 
may. it J.s certainly true that our Cimniry h.fld.s a >trategic and 
powerful pf).'itii»n in a \\orId that has become >maller through 
the increase in means of c<» nmunication, and at the same time 
h:i-> become le*-^ unilu'd becaui-e of the contention of rival po- 
litical and economic philo.-tipldes. At one time it veas the Holy 
Rom.m empire that supplied the unifying force in world affairs: 
at another time the Xaj«)leunic empire: at still another time the 
I{riti^h empire. In the years to come, if there is to be any uni- 
fying power in a rajiidly di.->integraiing world, .America stands 
in a unique position to contribute it. Thus our .American citizen- 
ship ha'' a greater significance today than in any previous gen- 
eration. 

-As .American citizens we have a heiii.ige of liberty and de- 
mocracy that is severely cliallenged today. I'lie very words 
“liberty” and “democracy” are discounted o\er va^t areas of 
tlie earth's surface. Only rc“cently the tlerman propaganda 
minister, llc^rr Ooi'bbcds, publicly sneered at these terms as 
relics of an 01111110111*1! liberalism. Mussolini and Franco despise 
the terni.s and the concepts for which they stand: Stalin, the 
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Spanish Loyalists, and other radicals of the left wing find it 
convenient to pay lip service to tlie terms while discarding the 
concepts that lie behind them. Thus on the surface of it the So- 
viet constitution is perhaps the most liberal document in the 
world, but actually freedom of siieech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of religion simply do not 
exist in Soviet Russia. 

In America, a> in the British commonwealth of nations and 
a few other parts of the modern world, both the terms and the 
concepts of liberty and democracy survive. Yet there are those 
in our own country who tell u*- that .America together with the 
rest of the world must make the choice betWLen Fa.*'Ci.'m and 
Communism. !May Ciod .<ave u.-j from the horn.' of that dilemma! 
Fascism and Communism are more than two rival philos<tphies; 
they are twin enenm? of God and of man createfl in Hi.' image. 
Both deny the fundamental Catholic doctrine of man. De.-pite 
their di^^erenct^. both of the?e anti-Christitin philo.—ajthie'' '^vv 
man not as a being of great individual worth created by God 
to be only a little lower than the angel.-, but rather a.- a crea- 
ture de.'tined to be t-.\ploited in the intere-'t- of the .‘^tate. 

On Independence Day we coinmi-iuorale our forefather- who 
fought and died to create in thi- heini.-phere a n,;ti<in of free 
men and women who might tleiermine their own fate fne from 
the tyranny of king- and diuattjr-. iJo we value litth- the 
jtricele.— gift tlu'it they have handetl d<nvn to u- that we would 
barter it aw:.y for tlu la\or of the ni-w uiol of tolalit.jri.mi-m? 
Ha’.e we .-o falhn from the ide.il- of our fon father.- that we 
rr.u-l adinit the defeat of deir.o'raiy and thoo-e betwetn the 
rival .'iiithoritariun -\-ten.-? 

.And what of the old idta of .Ameriia a- the melting pot <jf 
the nrition- It i- true that thb tfuaept ha- i hanged with the 
pretwar imijjigraiioii re-trlction-. but there ‘■till linger- a trace 
of the feeling that .Aiaerica i- a h.i\en of frcMlom. .Mr. Iluir.s 
recent ge.-ture in e.'itending a welcome to the opjtre— «*d minori- 
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ties of the world — ^provided they could meet the stiff require- 
ments of our federal statutes — reminded us of this. But there is 
an increasing tide of race prejudice in the United States. The 
Ku Klux Klan may be dead, but it has been replaced by the 
German-American Bund, the Silvershirts, and similar organiza- 
tions v/ith a strong undercurrent of anti-Semitism, anti-Cathol- 
icism, or anti-Negroism. 

In the face of these subversive and unChri^tian societies we 
fortunatelj'^ have a few constructive organizations dedicated to 
the btiilding of frien(l^hip and understanding among men of 
differing race^ and creeds. Such an organization is the Xational 
Conference of Jews and Chri'^tians, which dedicated to the 
belief that America is one country' in which men of different 
cultural tradili(»ns. different race>, and different religion® can 
live tc'gether in peace and amity. It is ^ignillcant that at least 
one large city ihi^ year dev<»ted it.>» Fourth of July celebration 
to the promoti<in of the ideal of racial and religious freedom and 
drew mo^t <»f the .speaker® for its public park observances from 
the ranks of the local round table of Jews and Chri-tian®. 

Aii.ither greatly needed le.-.-on of Independence Day i.-. tltat 
of W‘ Id friencNhip. It i^ signincanl that the Church in setting 
forth* a special Collett. Fjw'stle. and Gi).spel for Independence 
D.'iy lays great stuss ujion this note. The pas^agc appointed for 
the Mpi.'tle is taken from the chapter in Doutenummy whi- h 
contain.® the adnutnition: "Love ye therefore the stranger: for 
j*e were strangers in the kind of Kgypt.” I'he Gt),>-;H'l is the beau- 
tiful pa -.sage in ."st. Matthew in whkh our Lord is quoted as 
saying: "Ve have heard tli.it it hath been said, 'Flutu .shalt love 
thy n<-ighbor, and hate thine enemy. But 1 .say unto you. Love 
your enemies, ble.ss them that cuise you, do good to them that 
hate you. and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute j'ou.'’ 'I'lni.® the highest nii'ssages both of the Old 
Testament and of the New Dispensation are brought to bear 
not only on personal relations but on national policy on our 
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great national festival. 

What it all boils down to is simply the fact that one cannot 
be cither a good American citizen or a good Christian without 
a world view and a love of mankind. He serves his nation best 
who helps her to assume her rightful ]X)sition as a leader in the 
cau>e of friendship among all nations. He serves his God best 
who helps maintain in his nation the concepts of liberty and 
democracy which best reflect the dignity of man created in the 
image of his Maker. 
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PLAYS AND A PAGEANT 


IN THE EMPEROR’S GARDEN 
A Peace Piny jor Armistice Day 
By M\kion Holbrook 


CTIAR.\CTERS 


A G.\rdkner 
A Set^LPTOR 


An Emplkor 
Victory 
COL’RAGi: 

Youth 
Sorrow 
Povkrty 


a statue groitp 


Two Young Girls 
A Woman* with a Child 
An Old Woman 


I’lace 

Spirit of Song 
Spirit of Play 
Coi;kage 
Youth 


a statue group 


Chilori'n of Tin: Nations 


The scene is the Emperor’s garden. Jt de.<:rcd, garJt i: scen- 
ery may he used hut it is not necessary as the play may he ej- 
jeitively produced against a plain, da/k • iirtain. It the piattorm 
is not eguippid teith cut tains, a small cut tain may he hung at 
center hack to conctal ilu ‘.^touplng of the statues, and pu'led 
aside at the heginning of the settles. The use of a blue I'ght on 
the first statue group, and tu'o lights — amber crossed with 
rose- -on the setond statw •u'i’l add a good deal to the beauty 
of the perjortnatu e if it is givi n in the evening. There is a raised 
platform at center back and a gat den bench up right. 

When the curtain rises the statue of Vicivky, surrounded by 
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Courage. Youth. Sorrow and Poverty, is seen on the plat- 
form. \’icTORY is seated. She holds a palm hraneh against her 
left shoulder and leans slightly forward, looking gravely down 
toward the figures who are half -lying, half-kneeling at her feet. 
Youth kneels at hi r right, head and shov'ders bent, hands held 
palms up and lifted before him. The figure faees front and right. 
Oi: i'\ lift side of Yictory. Coitrage kneels. Though the en- 
tire f.gi'fe droops, the head is thrown back in an attitude of 
de'-pi ration. Povprty and Sorrow are at \'ictory's feet. They 
km ■ faring her and leaning against her, their hands stretched 
up cud rlutching at hir draprri, >. These are merely suggestions 
for pi.ing the figures. The dire.tcr may work out an entirely 
d:fi(.',:r 'you pi;,'’. In any eau’, a Hi lie < xperimenting will ob- 
tain c: (pf'thr and iovily p'cinrt. Simple Grecian gowns of 
soft wkitf material, such as eheesi c loth, are worn. 

The .^cuLETOR milts, left, walks to the statue and studies 
it fot ii monunt. The G.\rdexer mm- s in, right, carrying a 
basket and tools. He is old and bmt and walks slowly. 

Sci.!.PioR Good n'.orninp. Gardener. 

Gari;}nj;r. Good rnorninfi. ':ir. {The Gardener pauses and 
looks at thi statui . t 

ScuLj-roR. What do you think of my Victory? 

G.WiX-Unep. ft's a fine '•tatv.e. sir. 

.•^CULP.OR. .^o you like it 

Gt'':-i-NJ-i'.. A\'. I often >1and and look at it. (Slowly.) It’.s 
what ’.ictory miMii' to n.en like me. liul I don’t think, if I may 
be ij-'ld. .-ir, I don’t tliink it'^ %.hat the Knijjeror would tali 
victory. 

SrcLriuR. ! Smiling. I It was made at hi.^ command to honor 
hi* iatt -i tonque*t. 

t/ vi ifi-NJ k. tVdho lontinues to study statue.) Tell me, sir, 
who ure iho-e otJier.*. 

.''r ! j.i«’ioi<. .Ml, my frientl, you know them well. They are 
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Courage, Youth, Sorrow and Poverty. They are the sacrifices 
and the fruits of victory. 

Gardkner. Ay, I understand all that well enough. It’s easy 
for me to understand. You see, sir, I had three fine sons before 
the war. We worked together in the Emperor’s gardens. Xow 
I work alone. 

Sculptor. Ah! It was men like you I thought of when I 
labored on yonder group. I w’ish I were a magician, that I might 
blow the breath of life into those figures and let them tell the 
Emperor what it means to win a victory on a battle field I 

GARnicNi-R. Sometimes the Emperor comes here and paces 
up and down and stands and looks at them and his face looks 
troubled, sir. 

Sculptor. Perhaps he is displeased. 

Gvrdenkr. (Lookinf^ ofi left.) He's coming down tlie path 
now. He likes to be alone, sir. 

Sculptor. Then I'll sit back in the shadows and watch him. 

(The Sculptor goc.'; out, right. The G.\KnENi.R .stands 

ba(k respectfully as the Emperor enters, left. He ivalks 

slowly, crosses the stage, turns and gazes at the statue.) 

Kmplror. It’s strange. It’s not what I exiiecied. Son’e’aow it 
baffles me. (He sees the Garoexer. i Timothy! 

G.\RmxER. {Coming forward and making a bow.) Your 
Higimess! 

Emperor. That statue — do you like it? 

Gardener. I think it’s very beautiful, if 1 may say sc. .'ir. 

Emperor. It .seems to me too solemn. {Impatiently i Why 
should victory be solemn? Anti what are those wretched-looking 
figures kneeling at her skirts? .\nd why is she looking down at 
them? Why isn’t her head iii") — radiant and triumphant? But 
how can you know if 1 don’t ! 

G.\rdenek. Maybe, your Highness, it needs a bit of study. 

Emperor. Maybe it dtH’s, Timothy. Go to another part of the 
gartlen tt» do your wtirk and leave me h<‘re alone. I shall study 
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this strange victory for a while. 

( The Gardener goes ottf.) 

Emperor. (Studying the statue.) If some wizard could give 
you tongue, O Victorj’. what would you say to me? You are 
mute, yet powerful, as if you had some message for me, some 
me.'ssage that I cannot read. 

I Slowly Victory raises hir head and looks at him. He 

starts and takes a step toward the statue.) 

\'iCTORY. (In a low, clear voice. i My me.ssagc is a simple one. 

Emperor. You ''peaki O. speak again! 

Victory, I bring the bitter tnith of victory won by blood. 

Eatperor. But victories are always won by lilood, the brave 
blood of my glorious legionnaires’ How their spear.s and their 
skii'-l.d? fla-'h in the sun when they return victorious! Why are 
you not triumphant and gay? Wliy should the f.ace of Victory 
be "rave? 

Victory. O Emperor. I have ju-'t come from battle fields that 
once were ne]cl~ fif erain. I have come from homes where once 
contentment dwelt with plenty: now both are gone. Remember, 
I am victory won in battle, d-arly bought. 1 am stained and 
weary. I am not worth the price you jiaid. O Emiitror. 

Emiekor. 'I'he price? I have gainc’d the riche.-t lands on 
earth. I have gained a thoi’sand tiinc' what I have i^aid. 

Victory. We do not cf»unt the t</.st in gold. (Indicating the 
figurrs around her. i This is the jirite you paid. 

Emperor. But who are they? 

Vkiorv. l Stooping and tourhing the head of each.) Tliis is 
Courage. Courage that niiaht have fought di-<a'e. made great 
dbcoveriC' to lighten mtuil:ind’-< burden'. Vou cho'C tci .s(ju:in- 
der it in battle. 

E.mperor. But remember cair ctiu-e — our gain. That Mas 
worth a ^ac ri fue. 

\'k-iobv. Then bal:.nce it agaiiet your loss. This one is 
Vfiuth. our> and the enemy s. The youth of two great nations 
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has been slain. 

Emperok. (Bowing his head.) Ay, that I know. 

Victory. These two are Poverty and her sister Sorrow. Your 
nation is poor of spirit; the enemy nation is starving. Both are 
bowed with sorrow. 

Emperor. But the city is gay with festivals in honor of the 
victory! Haven’t you heard the rejoicing everj'^where? I have a 
proud and happy people! 

Victory. Proud and happy? Nay. Your eyes are permitted 
to see only the pomp and splendor of the victory. The praj'ers, 
the moans, the cries of despair are not allowed to reach your 
cars. Stay and watch those who come to lay the flowers of mem- 
ory at my feet if you would see your people as they are. 
EMPiiROR. 1 shall stay then and see what I ma\' learn. 

(Victory rrsum>.-s her pose. The Emperor goes up left in 
shiifhws. In a moment Two Young Girls enter with jlon'ers 
or wreaths.) 

First (Jirl. Heic is the statue. Let us leave our flowers here. 

( They go over and place thim at the foot oj Victory. » 
Second Girl. [Looking at the itaiue ) They speak of \ic- 
tory. WTiose victory'? Not your", not mine. 

First (iiRL. No. It is the Emperor's victory. .\11 the world 
fears him now. And we, his own people, dread him le."t he make 
another contjuest. 

Second Girl, And you and 1 shall walk and talk with sh.rd- 
ows all our lives — shadovcs of tho.''e we loved — that ht may ride 
in pomp and glory. 

First Girl. Gome, we'll leave our flowers of memory with 
her. She has a look of pity. l>ook at her I Site's not the victory 
of the Empi ror — .he'-s ours! 

Si'X'OND (^iRi.. .Ny. The hitter victory of the peoifle. 

( They look at her jor a moment in silence and tht n e.» out. 
slowly. .1 WoM.AN carrying a ihihi tiittrs with a small bou- 
quet. She walks over and lays it at the toot of the statue. i 
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WoixiAN. Xot in tribute, but in memory, O Victory. Would 
that you brought an end to sorrow as you bring an end to strife. 

{She looks at Victory jor a moment, then turns and f;oes 
oat. An Old Woman enters with a few flowers. Slowly, with 
a cane, she makes her way to the foot of the statue and pain- 
fully stoops and deposits her flowers. She leans on her cane 
and peers up at Victory.) 

Old Wom.^n. Poor thing. The Emperor calls you his statue of 
victory. But the man who carved you was a man of wisdom. I 
know your name. It is — defeat. I like to look at you. It com- 
fort^ n’e that here* — in the public garden^, of the Emperor — the 
truth looks out of j'our kind face. We're both of us — defeated. 

( She turns and hobbles out. The Emperor eomes forward 
silently and watches her go. Then he moves fr07tt, musing. 
The .^'cuLPTOR enters and approaches him.) 

Scx'LPTOR. Does my work please your Highness? 

( The E-Mperor which around and faces him.) 

Emperor. Yes. I am well pleased. I have just read your mes- 
sage yemder. 

Sculptor. My message? 

Emperor. I have ju^^t learned the truth. A vainer man than I 
wrmld have j'ou put to death. You have mocked me. You have 
turned gold to dust within my hand. 

ScuLi'TOR. Kill me now. if you dt*sire. 1 only lived that you 
might .-ee the truth, my Emjieror. 

Empi por. Xay. You'll not die, my friend. I’ve a new vision 
that none may heljj me realize but x’ourself. I have tlreamt of 
war and conque>t. But that is of the past. Make me another 
statue. At the other end of my garden let me have a statue of 
peace. .And gazing on it day by day jierhaps I and my people 
shall learn a new way to make our nation great among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

•ScuLPiOR. Your Highne‘-s, it shall be done! 

Emplror, I'hen go, and I shall wait with eagerness to st'C 
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your work. 

{The Emperor goes out, left, and the Sculptor, right, as 
the curtains close. Soft music is heard. If desired, an off-stage 
chorus may sing “Lovely Appear” by Gounod or other ap- 
propriate music. The music fades away as the curtains part, 
revealing the Peace group on the raised platform at the back 
of the stage. The arm chair has been removed and Peace 
stands erect with her hands resting on the shoulders of Youth 
and Courage who stand on either side of her. The three stand 
with heads thrown .digit tly back and expressions of happiness 
in face and body. At her feet the Spirit of Song kneels on 
one knee and has a set of Pan pipes raised to his lips. Also 
posed before Peace is the Spirit of Play who seems to be 
listening to the music. She is also down on one knee in an atti- 
tude expressive of joy and mirth. This grouping is merely 
suggestive and details must be left to the taste and judgment 
of the director. Again the Girdener enters with his tools and 
looks at the statue. In a mommt the Sculptor enters.) 
Gardener, (lood morning, sir. 

Sculptor, (jood morning. Gardener. {Indicating statue.) 
What do you think of it? 

Gardener. Peautiful, .sir. It’s beautiful. It's just as if I 
closed my cye-'> and thought what Peace looked like. 

Sculptor. Ah. thank you, friend. 

Gardener. 15ut tell me — who are those who surround her? 
Sculptor. They are Youth and Courage, going sitle by side 
with Peace, dedicated not to man’.-^ destruction but to his happi- 
ne.ss and progress. And there are Play and Song binding all men 
in brotherhood. 

(j.ARDKNER. Play and Song, sir? What have they to do with 
Peace? 

Sculptor. They bring peaceful occupations and jieaceful 
thoughts. Hav(‘ you never thought that singing men love men 
who sing? Have you never thought how men who meet in games, 
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honor and love their fellows for their skill and strength? 

Gardener. Ay, that is true. The common, simple pleasures 
of mankind are bonds of steel. Even a simple man like me can 
understand such things. But the Emperor — ^will he be plea.scd? 
Sculptor. He is a good man. We shall see. 

{The Gardener touches his cap and shuffles ofi, right. 
The Sculptor follows him. The Emperor enters, left, slowly 
and goes to the statue . ) 

Em:peror, It is the incarnation of a dream. The Youth and 
Courage of the future — ma\' they atone for what the conciuerors 
of old have done. And Song and Play — would I were a magician 
that I might send them forth into every land, singing and shout- 
ing in games, filling the soul with melody and leading the agile, 
healthy children and the .strong men and women in happy iday. 
That is a dream worthy of an emperor. 

illc scats himstlf on buich, right, and muses. Presently 
soft, dclkaie danr, music is heard end the spirits of Song 
and Plav rise and dance together a light, graceful dance of 
joy. Then they run op right and left and return, each of thnn 
hading a number of Children in peasant costumes of differ- 
ent lands, .-is the music continues th> y may dance together or 
play :omi simpb. game. 7; desir(d, a larger number of peas- 
ant children may be w'.id, playing games all o'cer the stage. 
Before the dance or games come to a close, So.N’c; and I’i.ay 
take their places in the statue group again, so that when the 
Children rim op right and left at the close of their game, the 
statuf is as it was at tin beginning of the sc( n< . .'is tlu musii 
dies away, the E.mpikjr rouses from his reverie, rises and 
goes to till statue. The Sculptor nitirs.) 

ScuLPioR. Vour IIighne>' i.- plerj.-ed? 

E:ai‘U’()k. I am well plea-ed. There is '•ome magic in your 
hand', my friend, for you have mafle .‘•tone utter noble ivord.^ 
and bring fair vi'iori<^ of the future. 

Sculptor. Noble w(jrds and fair vision.'* must be tran dated 
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into deeds, my Emperor, else only cold stone remains to baffle 
passers-by and trouble thoughtful men with footless longings. 

Emperor. Ay. As I dedicated my strong men, my willing 
youth, to conquest in the past, so now I dedicate my strength, 
my wealth, the resources of empire, to the cause of Peace. Let 
my people be the true children of God — ^the peacemakers upon 
the earth. 

{He raises his arms to the statue as the curtains slowly 
close. Mu.sic, softly played, is heard again and continues for 
a moment before the lights are turned on in the auditorium.) 

Production Notes 

If the play is to be given at night, have the stage dimly 
lighted, depending on the colored lights on the statues for light- 
ing. If it is impo'^sible to have professional lighting equipment, 
excellent results can be obtained by using ordinary bridge or 
table lamps held at the proper angle and covered with an im- 
provised box to prevent the light from spilling and to direct it 
on the .statues. Colored gelatine sheets are placed over a round 
hole through which the light escapes. 

The co.stuines are medieval. The Gardener wears ragged 
clothing !li> long hose (dyed union suit' are patched, and the 
tunic which c«)nies to his knec'^ is torn and soiled. Shades of 
brown would be appropriate. lie is bare headed. 

The Sculptor’s iiMume is similar to the Gardener ’> but is 
made of richer looking material and i? better luted. His long 
hose an* black and hi^ tunic green velvet (dyed canton flannel). 
He may also have a shoit cloak and carry a hat similar to the 
tam-like hats of the Kenai.ssance. 

The Emperor's costume is i>f the same cut but still richer. 
Ilis cloak is longer ami may be trimmed with ermine (cotton 
spotted with black ink) and tlie hat which he carries has a 
plume which may be made of Livers of finely cut crepe paper. 
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THE ROBBER 
By Grace H. Swift 

CHAR.\CTERS AND COSTU]MES 

World — the Universal Mother — Madonna robes of dull blue 
and U'lvte. 

War — the Robber, a large burly figure — Full panoply of armor, 
as shown in cartoons. 

World Peace — a stately figure — White with silvery ornaments. 

Carries plant with large flowers. 

Children — the various nations — National costumes, with a 
variety of toys, tools, etc. 

Sam;. John. M.arie. Fritz, Ivan, Guido, Hong, Ito, 
Samiul Singh. Balkan and Belgian children have speak- 
ing parts. Others may be added if desired. 

Stage is arranged to give each child a small garden or play- 
ground, with some reference to actual location of countries. 
World seated at left front, watching children at their work and 
play. War. in a sort of den, at right front, is partly eom rated 
from audi'-nce; wholly from children, except as he looks around 
at them. lie watc/us them constantly, but furtively. 

The impersonators of the more important countries should be. 
larger than the others, so their assumption of leadership may 
seem appropriate. 

The folk dancing and singing will add color and variety, but 
may be omitted if desired. Speaking parts may also be shifted, to 
employ fewer children. 

Scene One 

Curtain rising shows children at play. At a signal of music ten 
or twelve give a folk dame, if convenient ; at the close of the, 
dance they separate to their own places and varied occupations. 
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Fritz. Here, you can’t have that; it’s mine now. 

Marie. Well you stole it from me. It’s not fair. 

Fritz. I guess 1 had a right to take it. 

Marie. You did not. I just hate you. {Stamps her foot.) 

Hono. (To Ito.) You get out of my garden. 

Ito. Oh, I guess not. Vv’ho’s going to put me out? 

Balkan Child. Mother, make him stop hitting me. 

Y’orld. Children, children, stop quarreling. Haven’t you 
promised me often to play nicely? 

Marie. But mother, he’s always taking my things. 

Fritz. Well, she won’t stay on her oivn side. 

Singh. I do not like that John should always manage my 
garden. 

John. But somebody has to: \'Ou can’t run things j'ourself, 

Singh. I shouhl much like to tiy for niy.self. 

John. 1 like to do the bossing myself. 

Fritz. You think you know everything, but you'll find out 
sorntTkiy. 

( War leers around his doorieay, at the children.') 

WoKi.D. Children, hush; don't you see tlie robber? {Children 
shtink hut k, in fear. ) You know, it’s only when you quarrel and 
fight tiiat he comes out. 

Ivan. But of course we have to fight sometimes. 

WoRi.D. Why do you have to? 

Ivan. Oh, becau'-e we want the same things. 

WoKLi). But you can’t all have them. 

Guido. No, but the best fighter can. And I guess we like to 
fight. 

Bki (;i \N Cmu>. Yes. you like it if you beat, but if you don’t 
it’s different. 1 dini’t like to fight. 

World. Well, let your quarrels droii. and go back to your 
work. 

(War disappears. Children or some good singer sings a 

folk song . ) 
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Marie. (Angrily.) Fritz gets in my way all the time. 

Fritz. I wouldn’t if she'd stay where she belongs. 

World. IMarie. now promise to stay on your own side. 

Marie. Well, I will, if Fritz doesn’t bother me. 

World. Fritz, do you promise to let her alone? 

Fritz. Yes, if she lets me alone. 

World. Remember, then. If you are always fair to each other, 
there won't be any trouble. 

(Tl'^or^ and play resigned. Another folk song, if convcnii nt.) 

World. Children, how would you like this plan? When you 
can't agree, just come here to me. and I’ll help you decide what 
to do. Then there needn’t be any fighting. 

Belglan Child. I should like that. I’m too small to beat fight- 
ing. 

John. But I like to have my own way about things. 

Sam. I think the plan would be all right sometimes, but I want 
to settle my own affairs myself. 

Marie. 1 suppose we could try it a while. {Aside.) We can al- 
w'ay.s fight if we want to. 

Fritz. (Aside.) Yes, nobody can stop us if we choose to start. 

Sam. But there's always the Robber, you know. 

Marie. Yes, that’s so. But still — 

World. Children, do you agree to the plan? Sometimes people 
call it arbitration, and I am sure it will help to keep the Robber 
away. 

Hong. We quarrel too much, and I don’t like tlie Robber. 
Maybe this will fix him. 

Ivan. Yes. we all hate him Let’s try it, anyway. 

World. How many agree? 

All. I, I, I do, etc. 

World. X'ery well ; we’ll try it then. 

Ito. I can't do anything in this little place. 1 need more room. 

Marie. Mother, Hong and Sambo let John have part of their 
gardens, and they ought to let nie have some too. 
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World. Perhaps Sambo will give you some — his is too big. 
Hong. I’m not going to give away any more of mine. I need it. 
Several. I want some, Sambo; give me some too; me too; etc. 
Sambo. But 1 can’t give away so much. 

Fritz. John has lots more than I have. IMake him divide up. 
John. I won’t do it. I have it all planted and why should I give 
it away? I’m going to keep it. 

Fritz. You just wait and see if you keep it. 

John. All right, you’ll see too. 

World. Children, have you forgotten already? 

Fritz. We weren’t fighting. But look there. ( Glancing back.) 
Marie spoiled my flowers. You steiiped over the line, missy. 
IMarie. I never did either, smart3\ 

Fritz. You did too. And j'ou promised you wouldn’t. 

Marie. Pig! 

( Both turn backs.) 

Fritz. Ouch. Who threw that stone? Marie, jmu hit me. 
Marie. I did not. I didn’t even have a stone. 

Fritz. Well, you got somebodj' else to do it, then. 

Marik. I tell you I didn’t. 

( I’RiTZ picks up a stick; W.\R appears beside his doonvay, 
but children ival cling Fritz and Marie do not notice him.) 
Wt*RLD. Children, come here. Remember the plan. 

John. Wait a minute; what happened? 

Fritz. .She hit me. 

( Starts toward M.vrii:, who edges back. ) 

Ivan. You let her alone, Fritz. 

Fritz. I'll show both of \’ 0 u. 

John. You better look out ; you promised not to fight. 

Fritz. Pooh, who cares for that? We all said we’d fight if W'e 
wanted to. (Striking at others.) Take th.it. 

World. (Starting up in dismay. ) Oh stop, stop. 

(Children, unheeding, push in a general scramble to back 
stage with cries and blows heard. Hong, Sambo, and a few 
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noncombatants follow, not fighting, but close to the rest. Sam 
stays in his garden watching the scuffle, but taking no part.) 
World. {.Agitated.) Oh, the poor children; why will they do 
it? Oh. Sam, make them stop — they will kill each other. 

S.AM. I don’t want to fight and they won’t stop for me, anyway. 
World. Oh, see — Oh the Robber. {In despair.) Oh what can 
Ido. 

Sam. This has to be stopped — I’ll have to try to stop it. 

(Sam starts back to fight. Inner curtain conceals it all as he 
joins. Cries and blcnvs continue, but gradually cease. War, 
who has been watching chance, now comes openly into view, 
with huge sack, into which, with great glee, he thrusts all the 
toys, plants, tools, etc., that children have left . ) 

World. Oh, I beg you ; I pray you, don’t do it. Don’t breiik the 
children’s ( Rousing herself . ) hearts. Oh, leave these things, they 
need them so. 

War. Give up a chance like this? I think not. 

World. Oh. I entreat j^ou — the poor children will be ruined, 
starved, destroyed. 

W.4.R. Ha. ha. what is that to me? IMy life is from the ruin of 
foolish quarreling children. 

World. Alas — their work and play alike destroyed. My poor 
desolate ones. 

War. Pouf. They might have known. {Marches back to his 
den.) 

World. It is true. I have often told them, but they would not 
listen. And how is it with them now? Have they destroyed one 
another? 

{ Inner curtain parts, disclosing children in various attitudes 
of pain and wcarine.ss. Bandages, bruises and torn garments 
are in evidence. They slowly approach World, but stop in dis- 
may on seeing their plundered gardens . ) 

^Marie. ]My garden is all spoiled — who did it? 

John. I can’t find my lunch, and I’m hungry. 
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Ivan. Fritz just about broke my arm, and it hurts like fury. 
Who stole my money? I had some here and it’s gone. 

Belgian Child. {Crying.) I have nothing left at all, and my 
head aches so. 

Balkan Child. (Crying.) So does mine. And I can’t even tell 
where my garden was. 

John. Mother, where are our things? What has happened? 

World. My poor children, you all tramped the gardens down 
when you were fighting. And who would you think might steal 
your treasures? The Robber, of course, carried them all away. 

(All shudder . ) 

Marie. Oh that awful Robber. 

Fritz. I never thought of his doing this. 

Marie. Oh he took our dolls, too, our cunning babies. (Sob- 
bing.) Oh, dear, why did we get to fighting? 

John. I gue.ss our side beat, but the Robber took more of our 
things than Fritz's. 

Guido. And we all got hurt about the same. 

Ivan. And we’re all hungry, but there's nothing to eat. 

John. We’ll all starve. But Sam has some things over there. 
Let us have something to cat, Sam. 

Saai. Even mine i^n't very good, but here are some things. 
(Gives some portions to others . ) 

Fritz. I thought the one who beat could get what the rest had, 
but everything is sptiiled in all the gardens. 

World. Now, surely you see, children, how foolish and silly 
fighting is. You have lost your ftxid and spoiled your clothes; 
your plaj^hings and trea.sures arc gone; j'our work ruined; be- 
sides, you are all hurt and unhappy. 

Sam. Let’s not fight anj' more, even if we want to. 

Marie. But W’e always forget. 

John. Somehow a disiiute begins, and all at once there’s a 
fight. 

Sam. Well, w'e must find some way. We can’t have this sort of 
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thing happening any more. 

Guido. Let’s punish anyone that starts a fight. 

John. But we want to slop it before it starts. My head still 
aches. 

Ito. So does my shoulder. And I don’t even know how the fight 
started. 

Fritz. Well, Marie started it. She hit me. 

M.'VRIe. I did not — 3 'ou just say that. I don’t believe anybody 
hit you. and you better keep away from me, so there. 

Fritz. Well, I like that. Somebody did hit me, I tell you. 

World. Children, don’t get into another quarrel. What you 
need is to stop all that and get to be friends. 

Singh. If all are friends, they do not wish to fight. 

S.Aii. That’s so. Let's have a club and no one can belong unless 
he promises not to fight. 

John. I wouldn’t quite promise that, but I would promise 
never to start a fight. 

Guido. I would too. 

Others. So would I ; I too ; etc. 

World. If you really keep your promises, that will do very 
well for there can't be any fights if no one starts them. (War 
look% out in alarm from his den.) But you do quarrel so easily. 

Marie. Let’s have a rule that anyone who quarrels can’t be- 
long. 

Sam. Or if anyone forgets we all stop it right away. 

John. If we all talk things over together, and are fair, we can 
get most things settled and be better friends. 

IMarie. And then, just think, that wicked old Robber can’t 
make us any more trouble. 

Sam. When we think of the way he left things here, we ought 
to be able to remember. 

Guido. I don’t see how we forgot this time. 

Fritz. He never spoiled things for everybody before. 

John. Thai’s it. He’s played his tricks — and mean ones, plenty 
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of times, but he never stole from all of us at once. 

Sam. Well, I don’t believe we’ll give him another chance like 
that. 

(War, in growing perplexity and terror, returns within his 
den, as children gather about World in absorbed discussion.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene Two 

Stage as at first, all war damage repaired ; children at work. 

Marie. This is the best garden I ever had. 

Guido. My things grow better when we don't quarrel. 

Sambo. What difference dce.e that make? 

Guido. Well. I don’t have to stop and fight, or even keep watch 
that no one hits me, so I can take better care of my things and 
they grow better. 

Hong. I think T will build a new house, something like Sam’s. 

Sam. Good idea — maybe I can help you. 

World. T have some news for you, children. Our dreadful en- 
emy is going away. 

Marie. The Robber? Is he going away? 

John. \Miy is he going? 

W’oRLD. Because you are all so friendly he has no chance to get 
food from your gardens, and he is afraid of starving to death if 
he stays here. 

(All exclaim ivith delight.) 

John. Hurrah. ( Throws up hat.) That comes of being friends. 

Marie. Isn’t that grand? 

lio. We don’t want the old ruffian. 

Sam. It even pays not to fight. 

Guido. But will he stay awaj' always? 

^\’(^RLD. Oh, of cour.se, if you should get to fighting again, he 
would hear of it, and come right back. 
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Marie. Oh well, we don’t want to fight any more. 

John. T don’t want to. It’s more fun and more useful to do 
some of the things I like to do. 

Iv.VN. We always get hurt fighting, and things get so smashed 
up. 

S.\.M. I don’t believe any of us want to fight now. 

Fritz. I know I don’t, but the rest of jmu don’t seem to believe 
me. 

Marie. Vx'ell, we’re afraid of you from last time. 

Fritz. You needn’t be — I’m not going to hurt anybody — ^it 
doe.^n’t pay. 

Guido. Fritz is all right. 

S.\M. Yes, we needn’t worrj' about him. 

John. Now, you little chaps there, don’t you get to squabbling 
either, or some of us will box your ears. 

Balkan Child. No fair, just because you’re bigger than we 
are. 

S.\M. Well, it isn’t safe to .start a fight. It’s like a fire — it some- 
time.s gets away from you, and does more damage than you ex- 
pect. 

Balkan Child. But when he makes me mad, I like to knock 
his head off. 

John. Ye.=. but what doc.s that get you? He just tries to knock 
yours off, and you botli get hurt and have to begin the quarrel 
over. 

World. That is true. W’hatever you win in a fight, you are sure 
to lose more. There are better way.s of getting what you ought to 
have. 

Singh. But hladam Mother, 1 do not have my rights. 

Sextral Others. Neither do 1 ; nor I ; I ought to have — etc. 

World. I know; many of you have not y<»ur rights, but we all 
want everyone to have them ; only it takes time to he sure what is 
just. 

John. We must all talk the.se things over carefully. It isn’t so 
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easy to know just what is fair. 

Mabie. We can’t be pigs. 

World. Very true. Our first work now is to get all these things 
arranged so everyone has what he ought to have. But first, have 
we tried the friendship plan long enough so you are ready to vote 
for it always? 

All. Yes, yes; Of course; I am; So am I; etc. 

War. I cannot breathe here in this air of good will. I am 
starved and stifled; 1 shall die. Let me out. 

( Exit, plunging and sinmbling as ij dizzy, through the inner 
curtain, which closes behind him as hr seems about to fall.) 
All. {Cheering and clapping.) He is gone; He has really left 
us; Oh joy; Hurrah; etc. (All join hands in a circle dance, with 
music. ) 

(Enter from inner curtains. World Pk.ace. She comes to 
center of circle, and sets down a large flowering plant.) 

Peace. Dear children, nov/ that your wicked enemy is gone, I 
can bring jmu tliis gift which is yours forever. Tliese lovely blo.-:- 
soms are called Joy and Hope and Confidence, and they have 
other beautiful names as well. They are the flowers of peace, and 
they spring from the everlasting root of brotherly love among 
yourselves. Here in the midst of the gardens it will give its fra- 
grance and beauty to a'ou all, and so you may be ever reminded 
of the wonderful ble> sings of Peace. 

CURTAIN 


PEACK PAGEANT 
By H\zel CARTint M.vxon 

As evening comes on, &er\’e hot coffee and sandwiches and, as 
the crowd rests before going home, put on this I'eace Page.vnt. 
Or, if the day has been too long and wearing, have the pageant 
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the next night in your meeting hall. It is an appropriate enter- 
tainment for the birth month of the nation. 

To insure a good pageant, you’ll want to have it well planned 
and well rehearsed. Choose a pageant director and these commit- 
tees: Cast, Stage and Property, Costume, and !Music. The di- 
rector will want to call a conference with tliese committees to 
choose a cast and get things under way. 

At the first rehearsal, the script is read and the music played. 
Then have separate rehearsals for the different groups, a general 
rehearsal for each scene, and a dress rehearsal. 

In the acting of a pageant of this sort, it is usually better to 
give a general idea and let the actors create their own interpreta- 
tion-, providing the director watches mass effects at each re- 
hear>al. 

The costumes and setting may be as simple as j'ou wish for this 
type of pageant, since the theme, the music and the announcer 
carry the drama. It is important, however, to plan costumes with 
an eye to mass color effects which are pleasing and spectacular. 

Synopsis 

Youth, on whom the future course of the nation rests, studies 
the histor>' of our nation and ponders between war and peace. He 
studies each war with its successiw yieriod of depression and 
misery, while the Spirit of Peace hovers near, hoping he will 
decide for peace. Devastation vcho follows in the wake of each 
war puzzles Youth who is inexjicrienccd. 

rinalh*, however, won over by the martial music of the World 
War era, hi- spirit of adventure come.s to the front and he rushes 
away from his books to join the ho.-,ts of Whir. Although the 
Armies of Peace are pa^ising by, he payb little heed to them since 
Industry, Agriculture and Education hoi.-it no flags nor march to 
band music. 

The Leader of Euture W'ars steps out to welcome Youth to 
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his ranks, but the leaders of the armies of peace step forward to 
persuade him to join their ranks. A martial air is struck up by the 
War band and Youth is about to join their ranks when Peace 
appears. She puts a detaining hand on Youth’s arm and points out 
the approaching army which is now coming into view, folloAving 
in the footsteps of the soldiers. This is Devastation followed by 
his band of Hunger, Sickness, Misery, Depression, etc. Youth 
now sees Devastation in its true light and recognizes the misery 
which follows in the wake of every war. Taking Peace by the 
hand he is led over to the armies of Industry, Agriculture and 
Education, while the Leaders of Future V\"ars, frustrated without 
Youth to join them, turn back. With Youth on their side to put 
more excitement and adventure into the armies of Peace these 
armies of Industry, Agriculture and Education march forward 
singing enthusiastically as they go. 


CAST OF CHAR.\CTERS 

Youth — Class of '-14 — Collv^iaic cloihcs and su'cater with nu- 
meral ’44. 

Spirit of Peace — TT7///e robe, flowbi" sleeves, flon'ing hair xvith 
xvhite halo and silver star. 

Devast.vtion — Fdaek winding robe, sickly-green mask with 
weird features. 

SoEDiKRs OF Revolutionary War— of uniforms 

Soldiers of Civil War — “ “ “ 

Soi.DiERS of World W.ar A. E. F. — “ “ “ 

Leaders of Future Wars (3 men) — Plight un-forms xeith red 
capes and banners across chest, FUTITIE WARS. 

Followers of Devastation: Misery. Kunoer, Dise.ase and 
Dju’ression — Si ret I her bearers, s, Idicrs with bandages, 
tattered xvidows and orphans, beggats. 

Army of Industry — A Leader in blue jumpers and carrying an 
oil can is folhnved by carpenters, masons, etc. 
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Army of Agriculture — A Leader in overalls, a hoe over his 
shoulder, is followed by others with implements, women 
with baskets of fruits, etc. 

Army of Education — A Leader with glasses and a book fol- 
lowed by children with books. 

Your stage can be the out-of-doors with a small platform with 
a table and chair on it to represent the college library where the 
boy sits. Curtains strung between trees off to each side of the 
acting space wall serve to hide tlie other players. 

THE PAGEANT SCRIPT 

Scene: Youth seated at the desk on the platform. A pile of 
.American histories are on the de=k. 

Action: A’outii picks up volume after volume while the pageant 
depicting each era passe> in parade over the campus btdore 
his gaze. First, Youth opens a volume plainly labeled 1776 
and after reading a moment, soft .strain^ of “Yankee D(h)- 
dle” are heard, growing louder and louder as the curtain 
rises and parade come> into ^■iew. Youth whistles softly 
and laps his feet to the rh>Thm. 

Announcer (off stage): “Here they come! The boys of ’76, 
the boy.s who fought the w'ar fd the wilderne.ss. On to 
bunker Hill! — faces eager, ?-teps firm, flags flying music 
playing- -the =tirring beat of the drum. Hut little did they 
know^ of the hard-hips to come, of the suffering of that win- 
ter at Valley I'orge.'’ 

Actio.n: As the l;.'.-t ‘•■ohlier disaj)pear> off stage. Dkvasiation 
enter.' slinking into view to t!te beat of muffled drum, his 
head bowed, lii- movements weird. V<jI'tii appears puzzled 
by thb unseemly intru-ion. Y(jUtii ne>.t t)j>ens a volume 
labeled IS6I (Civil War) a-, the strains of “Dixie” are 
heard and the Civil War parade comes into view. 
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Announcer {off stage): “Again, they come! The boys in blue 
— the boys in gray. Brother against brother, marching to 
fight. ‘TO ARMS! TO ARMS! VOLUNTEERS!’ war 
posters of the day summoned, ‘OUR COUNTRY CALLS!’ 
And our youth laid down their tools and their rakes to fol- 
low, forced into the ranks by violence of public opinion and 
later by a merciless conscrijjtion law. WTiile in the South, old 
men, women and children toiled to provide food and sup- 
plies. 

Action: Devastation enters again following the last soldier of 
the Civil War group. Again Youth is puzzled. 

Youth now picks up a volume labeled 1917 (World 
War) as the strains of ‘‘Over There” are heard in the dis- 
tance and the A.E.F. army comes into view. He watches 
entranced, tapping his feet and whistling louder. 

Announcer (off stage): “And once again! This time in the 
memory of most of us. Youth leaves the plow for the gun. 
This time it is the machine gun and the deadly gas bomb. 
This time the cry is ‘To Save DemocracN'!’ ‘The War to 
End War!’ So valiantly they march off — little suspecting 
that in so short a time the uewspaper.s will again carry' head- 
lines ‘W.VR IN EUROPE. WHAT STAND WILL AIMER- 
ICA TAKE?' ” 

Action: A.s Youth sits entranced. Peace softly glides into the 
library and stands behind his desk unnoticed. Youth rises, 
then stirred by the music of the Worlil War rushes out iu-st 
as the last soldiers of the World War file past and are fol- 
lowed by I )kvast.\tion and his army. Youi h steps back at 
the sight, then there is a .stirring blare of trumjiets as the 
Leaders of Futiiri'. Wars appear. Pf.vc e summons in her 
armies of Industry, .\griculture and Education but they 
come in ciuietly and Youth pays no attention to them. 

One of tlie Leaders of Future Wars slaps Youth on 
the back. Another holds out an enrollment blank for his 
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signature and another holds out a bright helmet. He puts on 
the helmet and looks in a glass, proudly. The tliree leaders 
of the Armies of Peace come up. One puts a hand on his 
arm but he shakes it off. Another tries to get him to look 
beyond at the Army of Devastation. 

Announcer: “Which side \rill Youth choose? On his choice 
rests the destiny not only of this country, but of all of the 
nations of the earth!” 

Action: Peace enters, and a dramatic hush follows. She pushes 
the Leaders of Future Wars back so the Army of Devas- 
tation can march by. She indicates to Youth that this 
army must follow any War. Yox'th is staggered by the ugli- 
ness! He pushes aside the Leaders of Future Wars and 
takes the hand of Peace who leads him to her Armifs of 
Peace. Sadly the Future W.\r Leaders turn back, and 
now with renewed pep and putting some of the glamour into 
peace which has always gone with war, the Armies op 
Peace headed by Peace and Youth, march gloriously on 
singing. 


IMUSIC 

Cornet, Trombone and drum for martial music. 

Violin.>< for sad music. 

Muffled drums for Devastation. 

Such well-known song.s for each 3 'car as: 

Revolutionary War — Yankee Doodle 

Civil War — Dixie, Tenting Tuniglit, and Stephen Foster 
song» 

World War — Over There, Tipperary, Keep the Home Fires 
Jiurning 

DrvAsiATxrjN — Mister Can You Spare a Dime? 

Future Wars — The Slar« and Stripes F<jrever 
Armies of Peace — America the Beautiful 
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WAR 

By Dana Burnet 

All down the reeking trail of years the mailed armies go. 

With mock of flags and bitter dreams and dead hearts in a row, 

Behind them in a dream of blood the broken nations lie 

And o’er them wheels their gruesome god, a buzzard in the sky. 

For some have marched with heathen curse and some with Chris- 
tian prayer. 

But all have paid the vulture god that beats the darkened air; 
And women know and children know that hear the trumpets 
breath, 

There is no god goes with them but the wheeling god of death. 

A thousand vineyards rot and die, a thousand hearts lie cold 
And still earth sends her armies down for some new shame of 
gold, 

And .‘^till the little mothers sit with faces white and wan. 

And watch the buzzards wheeling in tlie crimson smoke of dawn! 

Down all the reeking trails of years T sec the armies go, 

W^ith mock of flags and waste of dreams and dead hearts in a row, 
And high abow the bligliled road their iron feet have trod 
I sec the awful clouding wing that blots the face of God. 


31.5 
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THE ILLUSION OF WAR 
By Richard Lk Gallhcnne 

War 

I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 
The sound alons the marching street 
Of drum and fife ! And I forget 
Wet eyes of witlows. and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery witliout a soul. 


Without a soul — save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And e\'en my peace-abiding feet 
Go marching with the marching street; 
For 3'onder. j'onder. goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 

The tears fill my aMonished eyes. 

And m3" full heart ]= like to break; 
And 3'et ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream tho.'-c little drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedne-'s to clothe 

Yon hideou.-. grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden, in mu^ic, lil.e a queen 
I'hat in a garden of glory walks. 

Till good men love the thing they loathe. 
Art, thou hast many infamies. 

But not an infamy like this; 

Oh! snap the fife and still the drum, 

And show the monster as she is ! 
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WAR TIME 
By Isabel Fiske Con ant 

Yesterday T watched 
My son’s son run 
Underneath my window 
With another in the sun. 

With the moon’s waxing, 

I saw them stray, 

Turned youth and maiden, 

Down a wood way. 

This noon he marched past 
In step with the rest. 

While the bugles told me, 

“Yours is the best.” 

Now he is far away, 

Convoyed across the sea, 

That lover, that lieutenant. 

Own blood of me. 

Now his las^s sits beside me, 

Many a long day : 

And there's one thing we think on, 
W'hatever else wc say. 

FARRAGITT 

[Mobile Bay, .August S, 1864] 

By William Tuckey Meredith 

P'aiTagut, Farragut, 

Old Heart of Oak, 
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Daring Dave Farragut, 
Thunderbolt stroke, 

Watches the hoary mist 
Lift from the bay. 

Till his flag, glory-kissed, 
Greets the 5'^oung day. 

Far, by gray Alorgan's walls. 
Looms the black fleet. 

Hark, deck to rampart calls 
With the drums' beat ! 

Buoy your chains overboard. 
While the steam hums; 

Men I to the battlement, 
Farragut comes. 

See. as the hurricane 
Hurtle> in wrath 

Squadron.s of clouds amain 
Buck fiT.m it:^ path! 

Back to the parapet, 

To tlie guns’ lip.'-’. 

Thunderbolt Farragut 
Hurl.- the black shii)S. 

Now thrfjugh thr battle's roar 
Clear tlie boy 

‘Tly the mark fathom- four,” 
While Iji-. lead swing''. 

Steady ti e whet-Jmen five 
“Xor' by Lu't i.tep her,” 

“Steady.’ but two alive; 

I low the shells .‘•weep her! 
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Lashed to the mast that sways 
Over red decks, 

Over the flame that plays 
Round the lorn wrecks, 
Over the dying lips 
Framed for a cheer, 
Farragut leads his ships. 
Guides the line clear. 

On by heights cannon-browed, 
While the spars quiver; 
Onward still flames the cloud 
Where tlie hulks shiver. 

See, yon fort’s star is set. 

Storm and fire past. 

Cheer him, lads — Farragut, 
Lashed to the mast! 

Oh! while -Atlantic’s brea.st 
Bears a white sail. 

While the Gulf’s towering crest 
Tops a green vale, 

Men thy bold deeds shall tell. 
Old Heart of Oak, 

Daring Dave Farragut, 
Thunderbolt stroke! 


DULCE ET DECORUM EST 

By Wilfked Owen 

Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 

Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through sludge, 
Till on tlie haunting flares we turned our backs. 
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And towards our distant rest began to trudge. 

^len marched asleep. IMany had lost their boots. 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all blind; 
Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 
Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas! Gas! Quick, boys! — An ecstasy of fumbling 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time. 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 
And flound'ring like a man in fire or lime — 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green light, 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 

In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me. guttering, choking, drovvming. 

If in some smothering dreams, you loo could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in. 

And watch the white eye? writhing in his face. 

Hi? hanging face, like a devil's sick of sin. 

If you could hear, at everj' jf>lt, the blood 
Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable >ores on innocent tongues, — 

!M\’ friend, you would not tell with such high ze.st 
To children ardent for .some de^perate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum i st 
Fro patria moril 


HIT 

By Roju.rt Havkn Scjiauffler 

A crack and a zip ! 

I went to the ground 
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As if my hip 

Had been caught in the path of a leaden bat 
Which a demon batsman was whirling around 
In the throes of some inter-stellar game. 

I struggled to rise, but my side was aflame; 

And I felt ashamed I had come to that. 

My first thought was that it could not be 
Me they had hit, — who was going scot free — 
Me! 

My next thought carried me back with a whirr 
To a distant place and a distant day. 

And sharply showed me an old dead-beat, 

Pinned so flat that he could not stir, 

Under a trolley in lower Broadway, 

With one foot off, and his face in the street; — 
A shameful way for a man to lie, 

For one of our human clan to die, 

Flat in the mud where he couldn’t writhe free! 
And the same 
Old shame 
I had felt for him 
And his severed limb. 

Rose for myself in me; — 

Shame for my plight as if I were 
Pinioned there like a fox in a trap, 

Or a felon strapped to a murderer’s chair. 

Blind in the cap. 

But, after that 
Emotional riot 
Hatl simmered to quiet — 

Though the German bird 
In the tree, Avho hail shot me. 
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Kept tr>ang to pot me. 

And bullets spat 
In the ground 
All around, — 

I pledge you my word: 

Not another emotion 
For months on end 
Did fortune allot me, — 

Not even a feeling of decent devotion 
To that true friend 
Wlio had crawled to my side 
And dragged me to cover. 

Like a pierced balloon, emotion went down. 
No more could I glow like a friend or a lover. 
The demons and gods 1 had cherished: 
Compas.Mon. hope, enx'j' and pride, 

Faith, reverence, thirst for renown, 

Hate, loyalty, — all 

The passions that make the heart wide, 

The passions that make the heart small, — 
Had been hit, every one. 

By that sniper's gun. 

And had perished. 

When the war was done 
I could scarcely rejoice 
Or savor the sweet .-5 

Of the revelling, joy-drunk Paris streets. 

I could barely find voice to curse at the Hun. 
Emotion was dead. 

Nor could 1 feel any juliilant thread 
Strung white-hot from my heart to my head 
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When I waited on deck that dazzling day 
And the crowded transport swung up the bay, 
And we startled the streets of the milky way 
As we cheered the girl with the silver torch 
Who lights the path to America’s porch. 

Thus I lived like one in a trance, 

Drawing dull breath 
In a living death, 

Until one day in a well-loved town. 

As I stood in my old college hall again 
And saw the seniors in cap and gown, 

Bronzed young veterans back from France, 
Sightless, some, or with empty sleeve. 

Back once more 

With laurels from No-Man’s Land, to weave 
In the laurel crown of the ^Mother of Men, — 
Come t>ut of horrors they couUl not tell 
To offer their JM other a new renown 
And to say “Farewell!” — 

Gilding her name with a fresh romance 
Snatclicd out of hell; — 

Then tlic organ spoke and the young men sang 

“TZ/c Sofi oj God ^ocs jorih to icar." 

Poignant and ilecp through the vaulting rang — 
Filled witJi the youth of that “chosen band”: — 
“U7/U jollon's in Ilh train/'* 


Then, — why, I shall never understand — 
Some ntite borne on that strong refrain 
Paid to my heart its long arrears; 

Red daw’ll lloodeil my frozen brain; 

And hot in my eyes lay the gift of tears. 
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“THIS IS NOT THE TIME” 

By INIacFlecknoe 

Dedicated to critics of Disarmament, Revision, and 
the World Economic Conference 

WTienever proposals arc made for reduction 
In the cost of preparing for mutual destruction; 

Whenever propo^als are made for securing. 

By pacts and concessions, a pe,'ice more enduring; 

We are told that while Rus‘'ia or Germany’s arming, 

Wliile the menace of war grows, each day. more alarming, 
While bitterness, fear, and suspicion increase, 

It is hardly the time to be talking of peace. 

When proposals are made for removing the fetters 
On the free flow of trade and on payments by debtors. 
For givina exchange? a crealer stability. 

.\nd helping demand to keep pace with fertility. 

We are told that the ■^tate of the w^irld is appalling. 

That shipments dimini''h and price' are falling. 

And that while each new quota fresh chaO' produces. 

It is hardly the time to be talking of truces. 


When a patient's near death. I ‘U{)pose his prostration 
Increa'C'.' the ri'k.s of a grave operation; 

Yet no one. I fancy, \\ould haizgle about it 

When ’ti.s clear that the patient imi't periih without it: 

.'\nd we shouldn't think much of a doctor whose aid to us 
Stopped .short when our ?ympt<mi'- were fully displayed to 
And who told u.'. in ‘•hort, “While your sickness endures. 

It is hardly the tinie to be talking of cures.” 
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ARMISTICE MIRACLE 
By Isabel Fiske Con ant 

In spite of all the guards enrolled 
To keep the armistice hour, 

My city block was not patrolled, 

But, from my watching tower, 

In looking down that street 
Where stood no traffic-guard, 

I saw one halt his winged feet 
Where cobble-stones were hard. 

I saw he was my Dear, who came. 

At Bclleau Wood, to harm. 

I saw a small wound, like a flame. 
There in his lifted palm. 

And then I saw the paving 
Into .strange quiet cease . . . 

That armistice was saving 
My soul with utter peace. 

VICTORY BELLS 
Bv Grace H.uard Co.nkling 

1 heard the bells across the trees. 

I heard them ride the plunging breeze 
.Above tlie roofs from tower and spire, 
.And they were leaping like a lire, 

And they were sliining like a stream 
With sun to make its music gleam. 

Deep tones as though the thunder tolled. 
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Cool voices thin as tinkling gold, 

They shook the spangled autumn down 
From out the tree-tops of the town ; 

They left great furrows in the air 
And made a clangor everywhere 
As of metallic wings. They flew 
Aloft in spirals to the blue 
Tall tent of heaven and disappeared. 

And others, swift as though they feared 
The people might not heed their cry. 

Went shouting Victory up the sky. 

They did not say that war is done, 

Only that glory has begun 
Like sunrise, and the coming day 
Will burn the clouds of war away. 

There will be time for dreams again, 

And home-coming for weary men. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 

Drums, drums, and marching feet! 
Drums, drums, and the busy street 
Stops in its bee-hive mimicry 
To stare at a tall flag floating free! 
Drums, drums, and the old O.D.I 

Drums, drums, drums, drums 1 
Slowly the procession comes. 

The colors go to our heads like wine. 
Brown guns in a slanting line, 

Holsters and belts and a sword or two, 
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Slender cannon bright and new! 

And I keep step to the drums, and you. 

Drums, drums, drums, drums! 

Near, near the tall flag comes! 

Drums, drums, and marching feet, 

And thin guns, up the clapping street; 

Boys, but veterans grim and tried 1 
We never can show our love and pride. 

Our awe and gratitude, but oh. 

As we stand and clap, we hope they know! 

And we thank each boy in the old O.D. 
Because we know it is only he 
Whose reckless courage, heady and gay, 
Ever gave us an Armistice Day ! 


FIRST ARMISTICE ANNIVERSARY 
(In the Rotunda at Washington) 

By Tsahel Fiske Conaxt 

The Unknown sleeps here, to the slow 
Echoes of foot-falls from the dome. 

As all the States their homage show 
To him who brings our lost lads home. 
Linctiln looks down on him all day, 

A brooding sentry of the pl.'ice. 

And, every moment of the way. 

Above him bends some mother's face. 

As by some metamorphosis 

There lies here each young lad who died: 
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And when a mother ptisses, this 
Becomes her own, is close beside; 
And Lincoln, too, escorts her here, 
His hand on hers, beside tlie bier. 


THE GODS OF WAR 
By Georgs. Russeei. (A. E.) 

Fate wafts us from the pygmies’ shore; 

We swim beneath the epic ^kies; 

A Rome and Carthage war once more. 

And wider empires are the prize; 

Where the beaked galleys clashed, lo, these 
Our iron dragons of the seas ! 

High o'er the mountains’ dizzy ^leep 
The w'inged chariots take their flight. 

The steely creatures of the deep 
Cleave the dark waters' ancient night. 
Below, above, in wave, in air 
Xew w’orlds for conquest everywhere. 

More terrible than ‘-pear ur sword 
Those Stars that burst with fiery breath; 
More loud the battle cric' are poured 
Along a hundred league.-, of fleath 
So do they fight. How havi' ye warred, 
Defeated armie- of the Lord? 

This is the Dark Immorlal’s hour; 

His victory, whoever fail; 

His profits have not lost their power; 

Cac.«ar and .Attila prevail. 
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These are your lepfions still, proud ghosts. 
These myriad embattled hosts. 

How wanes thine empire, Prince of Peace! 
With the fleet circling of the suns 
The ancient gods their power increase. 

Lo, how thine own anointed ones 
Do pour upon the warring bands 
The devil's blessings from their hands. 

Who dreamed a dream mid outcasts bom 
Could overthrow the pride of kings? 
They pour on Christ the ancient scorn. 
His Dove its gold and silver wings 
Has spread. Perhaps it ne.‘'t.s in flame 
In outcasts who abjure Ilis name. 

Choose ye your rightful god^. nor pay 
Lip reverence that the heart denies, 

O nations. Is not Zeus today. 

The thundercr frt>m the epic skies, 

Mf)re than the Prince of I’eace? Is Thor 
Xot nobler for a world at war? 

They fit the dreams of power we hold, 
Tho.s<« "Oils whose names are with us still. 
Men in their image made of old 
The high comp.anioiis of their will. 

Who seek an ain, empire's pride. 

\\'ould they pray to tlie t'ruciiied? 

O Outcast Christ, it was too soon 
For flags of battle to be fin led 
While life was yet at the high noon. 
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Come in the twilight of the world: 

Its kings may greet Thee without scorn 
And crowm Thee then without a thorn. 


YOUNG MAN DEATH 
By Margaret Lathrop Law 

Death is no wearj’ patriarch mow’er 
WTio cuts us down like over-ripe grain 
And leaves us to lie without roots or sustenance 
On a deserted field. 

Death is a gay. young man, 

A glowing explorer 

Wlio pauses only long enough to invite us 
To adventure uith kini into the Beyond 

Which we have been too sluggish and earth-bound to explore, 
Who wants to pc‘r>u3de us to abandon crawling in the dust 
And grovelling in the midst of little things. 

If we yield to his guidance, 

Perhaps he will whi=k us 

Through clouds to uncharted planets and spheres. 

Life and death should both be winged. 


THE ENGLISH GRAVES 
By Gruanr K. Cjii sti.kto.n 

Were I that wandering citizen whose city i- the world, 

I w(juld not weep for all that fell before the Hags were furled; 
I would not let one imirniur mar the trumpets volliyiiig forth 
How G(kI grew weary of the kings, and the cold hell in the north. 
But W’e whose hearts are homing bird.s have heavier tlioughts of 
home. 
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Though the great eagles burn with gold on Paris or on Rome, 
Who stand beside our dead and stare, like seers at an eclipse. 
At the riddle of the island tale and the twilight of the ships. 

For these were simple men that loved with hands and feet and 
eyes, 

Whose souls were humbled to the hills and narrowed to the skies, 
The hundred little lands witliin one little land that lie, 

Where Severn seeks the sunset isles or Sussex scales the sky. 

And what is theirs, though banners blow on Warsaw risen again, 
Or ancient laughter walks in gold through the vineyards of Lor- 
raine, 

Their dead are marked on English stones, their loves on English 
trees, 

How little is the prize they win, how mean a coin for these — 
How small a shrivelled laurel-leaf lies crumpled here and curled : 
They died to save their country and they only saved the world. 


VIOLET FOR A STONE 
By Is-abki, Eiske Con.ant 

It’s twenty years and more since Armistice. 
They said there 'd be another war in ten. 

The I'nknown Soldier has his cmintry's kiss. 

In every land lies in his marble pen 
I'ransparent to each mourning mother’s eyes 
W’ho sees her son there. Since all these receive 
That jniracle. a marvel to surprise 
The unbeliever, then let all believe. 

Lift up your heads, O everlasting doors! 

Laugh in the light, O ye of lashes wet! 
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A Child shall come across the emerald floors, 
Despising marble with a violet, — 

The King of Glory! Lift your heads, ye gates! 
It is His coming that this lad awaits. 


PSALM FORTY-SIX 

TRANSCATim BY ROBERT HaVEN ScHAUEFLER 

God is our refuge and our force. 

He is a very present source 
Of help when troubles rain. 

Therefore will not we fear, 

Though earth be moved from here; 

Though everyr ocean roar. 

Lashed by a hurricane. 

With wrath unheard before; 

Though Lebanon be drowned 
In seas no man may sound. 

Where tabernacles glorify 
The holy place of the Most High, 

There is a hallowed river 
Flowing through sacre<i "Od, 

The streams whereof shall ever 
!Make glad the city of God. 

Immovable i- .die; 

For (iod inhabits her. 

Right early he shall be 
Her strong deliverer. 

The heathen rage^l; kingdoms were moved. 
He uttered hi^- voice, — the earth was proved. 
The Lord of hosts i.s on our side; 

The God of Jacob is our guide. 
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Behold the wonders of the Lord! 

He stretches out his mighty sword 
And sweeps war from the earth entire. 
He snaps the bow of yew, 

Shivers the spear in two, 

And burns the chariot in the fire. 

Be still and know that I am God. 
The heathen bow where 1 have trod; 
My glory flames from every clod. 

The Lord of hosts is on our side; 

The God of Jacob is our guide. 


A WORD 

By Gn.ur.RT K. CiiESTERTON 

A word came forth in Galilee, a word like to a star; 

It climbed and rang and ble.ssed and burnt wherever brave 
hearts are; 

A word of sudden secret hope, of trial and increase 
Of wrath and |)ity fused in fire, and passion kissing peace. 

A star that o’er the citied world beckoned, a sword of flame; 
A star with myriad thunders tongiied: a mighty word there came. 

The wedge’s dart pas.sed into it. the groan of timber wains, 

The ringing (;f the rivet nails, the '^]lrieking of the planes; 

The hammering (ni the roofs at morn, ilu busy workshop roar; 
7’he hixs of shavings drifted deep along tlv windy floor; 

The heat-browned toiler’s crotJiiiiig stnig, the hum of human 
worth 

Mingh‘d of alt the noise t)f crafts, the ringing word went forth. 
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Tbe splash of nets passed into it, the grind of sand and shell, 

The boat-hook s clash, the boat-oars’ jar, tlie cries to buy and 
sell. 

The flapping of the landed shoals, the canvas crackling free. 

And through all varied notes and cries, the roaring of the sea. 
The noise of little lives and brave, of needy lives and high; 

In gathering all the throes of earth, the living word went by. 

Earth’s giants bowed down to it. in Empire’s huge eclipse. 
When darkness sat above the thrones, seven thunders on her lips. 
The woes of cities entered it. the clang of idols’ falls, 

The scream of filthy Caesars stabbed high in their brazen halls. 
The dim hoarse floods of naked men, the world-realms’ snapping 
girth. 

The trumpets of .\pocahT)sc, the darkness of the earth: 

The 'I’^Tath that brake the eternal lamp and hid the eternal hill, 
A world’s destruction loading, the word went onward still— 

The blaze of creeds pa.'^sed into it, the hiss of horrid fires, 

The headlong spear, the scarlet cros.s. the hair-shirt and the 
briars. 

The cloistered brethren’s thunderous chaunt, the errant cham- 
pion's song, 

The shifting of the cro\ras and thrones, the tangle of the strong. 

The .'■hattering fall of crest and crown and shield and cro-^s and 
cope, 

The tearing of the gaud.^' of lime, the blight (»f prince and pope, 
The reign of ragged n'lillion^ le;igued to wrench a lo.aded debt, 
Loud with the many throated roar, the word went fijrward yet. 
The .song of wheeL pa-sed into it. the roaring and the smoke. 
The riddle of the want and wage, the fogs that burn and choke. 
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The breaking of the girths of gold, the needs that creep and swell, 
The strengthening hope, the dazing light, the deafening evangel, 
Through kingdoms dead and empires damned, through changes 
without cease. 

With earthquake, chaos, born and fed, rose, — and the word was 
“Peace.” 


LET US HAVE PEACE 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 

The earth is weary of our foolish wars. 

Her hills and shores were shaped for lovely things. 
Yet all our 3'ears are spent in bickerings 
Beneath the astonished stars. 

April b\' April laden with beauty comes, 

.Autumn by autumn turns our toil to gain. 

But hand at .sword-hilt, still we start and strain 
To catch the beat of drums. 

Knowledge to knowledge adding, skill to skill. 

We strive for others’ good as for our own — 

And then, like cavemen snarling with a bone, 

We turn and rend and kill. . . . 

With life so fair, and all too short a lea.se 
Upon our .special star! Naj', love and trust. 

Not blood anti thunder shall redeem our dust. 

Let us have peace! 
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TWO SONNETS FOR ETERNAL ARMISTICE (1931) 
By Ernkst Hartsock 

We who are given breath, no choice of ours. 

Brothers against unfathomable odds, 

By some dark headlong planetary powers 
Kissing in haste to thwart the jealous gods, 

How shall we feed the fear that is our burden? 

Betraying beauty that we so seek after, 

Shall we destroy the ages’ golden guerdon 
By armistice with Bedlam's hostile laughter? 

Shall we whose timid flesh resents to die 

Be torn like hares, the blood-eyed hawk’s reward 
When velvet of mouth to mouth and thigh to thigh 
Proclaims a splendor to eclipse the .sword. 

And when on time’s old cratered battlefield 
One conqueror. Love, alone shall never yield? 


Life has no quarrel but with dust and sadness; 

Our enemy is death and hate and tears. 

And more than all a Damoclean madne.ss. 
Prophetic finger at the feast of years, 

O let us march, then, comradely and kind. 

The little march against immortal losses; 

We can not go alone for we are blind. 

We can nc^t bear alone the nations’ Crosses. 

Then with the voice of healing, let us cry 
The clarion of eternal jx-ntecost 
Across the tcm]je''t where the martyrs die, 

Like him who walked in peace when all was lost 
In purple turbulence on Oalilee — 

Cleaving a path of rapture through the .sea. 
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IN SALUTATION TO THE ETERNAL PEACE 
By Sarojini Naidu 

Men say the world is full of fear and hate, 

And all life’s ripening harvest-fields await 
The restless sickle of relentless fate. 

But I, sweet Soul, rejoice that I was born, 

When from the climbing terraces of corn 
I watch the golden orioles of Thy morn. 

What care I for the world’s desire and pride. 

Who know the silver wings that gleam and glide. 

The homing pigeons of Thine eventide? 

What care I for the world’s loud weariness. 

WTio dream in twilight granaries Thou dost bless 
With delicate sheaves of mellow silences? 

Say, shall I heed dull presages of doom. 

Or dread the rumoured loneliness and gloom. 

The mute and mythic terror of the tomb? 

For my glad heart is drunk and drenched with Thee, 
O inmost wine of living ec.stasy! 

O intimate e.ssence of eternity! 


WAR RELICS 
By I'krtii s \’.vn Dyke 

What s^hall we do with the battle flags 

After they’re churched with a loud Te Deum? 
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Label them carefully, glassed from dust, 

For all to see in the great museum. 

What shall we do with outmoded guns 

Brought from their place in the bloody fray? 
Set them up on the village green 

To trouble the children in their play. 

WTiat shall we do ndlh the wounded men 
Battered and torn in the fearful fight? 

Quick, take them up and put them axvay; 

Hide them, hide them, out of our sight. 


FROM SOXXETS WRITTEX IX THE FALL OF 1914 
By George Edward Woodberry 


V 

I pray for peace: yet peace i> but a prayer. 

How many war^ have been in my brief years! 

All races and all faith'^. both hemi-plieres. 

My eyes have ^een embattled everywhere 
The Avide earth through: yet do 1 not despair 
Of peace, that slowly through far ages nears, 
Though not to me the gohlen morn appears; 

My faith is perfect in time'^ L.'-ue fair. 

For man doth build on an eternal scale, 

,\nd hi= ideals are framerl <jf hope deferred; 

The inilleniiium came not; yet ('hri-t did not fail, 
Though i-vf-r unacc omjdished i-. Hi" v.ord; 

Him Prince of Peace, though uneiithroned, we hail. 
Supreme when in all bo-'om.s He be heard. 
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VI 

This is my faith, and my mind’s heritage, 

Wherein 1 toil, though in a lonely place, 

Who yet world-wide survey the human race 
Unequal from wild nature disengage 
Body and soul, and life’s old strife assuage; 

Still must abide, till heaven perfect its grace. 

And love grown wisdom sweeten in man’s face. 
Alike the Christian and the heathen rage. 

The tutelary genius of mankind 

Ripens by slow degrees the final State, 

That in the soul shall its foundations find 
And only in victorious love grow great ; 

Patient the heart must be, humble the mind, 

That doth the greater births of time await! 

vn 

Whence not unmoved I see the nations form 
From Dover to the fountains of the Rhine, 

A hundred leagues, the scarlet battle-line. 

And by the Vistula great armies swarm, 

A vaster flood ; rather my breast grows \varm. 
Seeing all peoples of the earth combine 
Under one standard, with one countersign. 
Grown brothers in the universal storm. 

And never through the wide world yet there rang 
A mightier summons I O Thou who from the side 
Of Athens anil the loins of Caesar sprang. 

Strike. KurojK*. with, half the coming world allied, 
For those ideals for which, since Homer sang. 

The hosts of thirty centuries have died. 
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BROTHERHOOD 
By Edwin IVIarkham 

Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kingliest is brotherhood ; 

For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth ; 

And till it comes these men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 

Clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for brotherhood — make way for man. 


THE UNBORN OF YOUR DEAD 

THOUGHTS ON ARMISTICE DAY, 1931 
By ^Maxwell W. Allen 

W e are the Ones who might have been, 
The Sons of those who bled. 

The countle'is Daughters never seen, 

The Unborn of the Dead! 

Here is the boy who should have been — 
You see him not, yet he is h<-re 
As he took form that cannot change, 
An image in a brain that died 
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Between two searing bursts of flame. 

A child all straight and brave and fine — 
Had you not called, oh Land ! And War! 
Had guns not roared, had hate not killed, 
Had Life gone on in a sweet relay 
Of Peace, and Home, and Her, and Love! 

You see her not, but there she is. 

Undestined to exist for you. 

Visioned all sweet amid the stench 
Of death, by him to whom Death came. 
For she is fair beyond your dream — 

As fair to him as she who waits 
For him who died that night in France. 
You see her not , nor will you see 
Her stalwart sons who could have been. 
Her daughters born to other men! 


Yes! PraLse your sons on land and sea, 
And sing the price they paid! 

We are your price of victory — 

The Unborn of 3'our Dead! 


AFTER ARiHISTICE DAY 
By IsABKi. Fiske Con ant 

Two minutes’ silence, now. for men 
After these twenty \'ears of — worse than w’ar? 
Two minutes’ murder through the world and then 
Twenty years’ silence would be better far. 
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NEW EARTH 
By Carrie Ward Lyon 

The dust of heroes will rise up again ; 

Martyrs and saints return upon the wind, 

And fructih’ing tears wipe out war’s stain, 

And inner visioning requite the blind. 

Our Lincoln, your Beethoven, rest content 
That of their travail soul has come to flower; 
Peace will find root in rotting armament, 

A new race seek in truth, the way of power. 

O radiant new world, world of tomorrow! 

Hands flinging your new heavens into the sky! 
Hands strongly fa.'hioned from our love and .sorrow. 
Quiet below your banners though we lie, 

Our song .'rounds in your bugles’ golden strain 
That will arise to build the world again. 

GOD'S-EYE VIEW 
By Robert H.ut.n Sciiaueeler 

Vexed by the distant. 

Maddeningly per.'i>tcnt 
Bangs of a little planetary war, 

God .said: ‘‘I'll stand no more! 

Thi.' rascal Earth and his unruly child 
PresuiVie ujjrai my fatherly predilection. 

I've been too mild; 

Now for correction! 

“But there’s one thing: 

Before 1 swing 
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The sword I have in mind, 

Perhaps I should endeavor to condone 
These adolescent follies of mankind. 

For one must own 
That, on a model throne. 

Calm study of eacli miscreant’s way of life 
Always precedes the knife. 

So I’ll review the human story 
In every sorry category. 


“But hold! I find 

This vast historical agglomeration 
Confusing to convenient contemplation.” 
Therefore, to make it bulk the less, 

God placed all human historj'' in a press 
And diligently squeezed it to the span 
Of the half-century life of mortal man. 


II 

After this condensation man appears, 

For nine and forty of his fifty years. 

Beneath God's altered sight, 

A cave-brute, or a wandering savage bovnnan. 
Before he start.s to weave and till and sow. 
Barely si.\ moons ago 
He learns to write — 

Portenttuis omen! 

Another three 

P'ind poetry, sculpture and philo-sophy 
Upon a height 

Whose counterpart God vainly seeks 
Through all of the remaining weeks. 
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For two months, now, 

The Christian clan 

Has decked its faith in creed and rite and vow 
Fit to appal the simple Son of Man. 

Li Po and Gutenberg are a fortnight old; 

Watt is a week; Rodin and Brahms, a day; 
The winged man has hardly learned to play. 

A dawn ago astonished humans rolled 
Their words from land to land the ether way. 
And now, this dark night past. 

Dazed by the glory of his perfected toy, 

Man, like a half-wit boy. 

Set up war’s cannon-cracker, red and vast. 
And gaily lit the fuse that might destroy. 

In one magnificent blast. 

All the creations of his year of joy. 

Ill 

God weighs the savage forty-nine 
Against the single year of grace; 

And a slow smile, half humorous, half divine. 
Steals on the angry face. 
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THE LAST ARMISTICE AND ITS LESSONS 
FOR THE NEXT ONE 

By William Piin>ip Simms 

(editorial in N. Y. World-Tilc^rum, Xov. 11, 1939 \ 

On the night of Nov. 7, 21 j'cars ago, five automobiles came 
to a halt at the Belgian town of Chiinay. 

In the cars, bcside-s the soldier-chauffeurs and military aides, 
were four men with weary faces. They did not tarry long. They 
were in a hurry and still had far to go. They were Secretary of 
Stale Krzberger, ;Maj. Gen. von Winterfeldt, Minister Count 
Obernd(»rf and naval C'apt. Vansolow — the German mission on 
its way to surrender to the Allies. 

Crossing the lines during an interval of “Cease firing!” the 
Germans reached the French front at La Capelle and changed 
to the French automobiles which they found waiting. I'hence 
on they went, along muddy roads, through llomblieres to Ter- 
gnier, where they were provided with a sleeping car for the rest 
of the journey. 

Mission .s ^Ieet 

.\t 7 \. .M. on Nov 8 the car came to a halt on a siding at 
Relhomlc'-, in the forest of t'ompiegne. Fifty yanls aw'ay was 
another railwa\' ear —a c ir wliieh had arri\etl the night before. 
It was the “olTu e” of M.irslial I'erdinand Foch. 

After a hasty breakfast the German', made their way to the 
Marshal s car. Promptly at 9 o'clock, the appointed hour, a 
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brisk-moving little man with white hair and mustaches entered 
and saluted. Behind him were other officers. Herr Erzbergor, as 
head of his mission, introduced his colleagues and the IMarshal 
presented his — the British Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, Rear 
Admiral Hope and Foch’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Weygand. 

Erzberger handed over his credentials, which IMarshal Foch 
examined. 

‘AVhat,” asked the IMarshal, “is the object of your \’isit?” 

Erzberger ( stifil}' ) : We are here to receive from the Allied 
powers the propositions relative to the conclusion of an armistice 
on sea. land, and in the air. on all fronts and in the colonies. 

Foch (coldly): I have no propositions to make. 

Oberndorf ( interrupting ) : We desire to find out what are 
the conditions under which the Allies would consent to an 
armistice. 

Foch ( rather sharply ) : I have no condiiioas to make. 

Erzberger (timidly;: Xcvertht•le^.-<, President Wilson 

Tlkms Ari: Rf.,\o 

Foch ( breaking in ) : I am here to li''(en to you if you are ask- 
ing fcir an anuEtice. . . . Are \ou a.-king for an armistice.-' 
. . . If you are a.^-king it. I can let you know the conditifins un- 
der which it can he obtain^-d. 

Erzberger and Oberndorf (together): Ja. 

All (he time tin.- vra- goh-g on the (ntire group had remained 
‘tandina. X«;w they sal down at de-ignated jilaces around the 
long table down the middle of tlu nr. 

Gen. We\gand read the term- of (Ik a.rin'-tice a-, prepared by 
the Allic-. ' 

Erzberger; May I conjinunicale tlle^e proposition-, to my gov- 
ern’ cent? 

Foch: Vf)U can send them by s{)ecial courier. 
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Erzberger: Owing to communication difficulties I ask that the 
stipulated 72-hour limit for the reply be extended 24 hours. 

Foch ( with an air of finality) : The time limit of 72 hours has 
been set by the Allied governments. It must be maintained. I will 
await your reply until the 11th of November at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, French time. 

Revolution On 

At once a cavalry officer, Capt. von Helldorff, one of Erzber- 
ger’s aids, hurried off with the text. He had the utmost difficulty 
in reaching Spa, then the German headquarters. 

Only 48 hours had passed since the mi.ssion had left Spa, but 
many cataclysmic things had happened to Germany. The Kaiser 
had abdicated and was in flight. A republic had been proclaimed. 
Herr Ebert had taken over as head of the new slate. Revolution 
was beginning and the army was in rout. 

With sinking hearts Ebert and his associates read the terms 
of the armistice. They called for the occupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine, nonliberation of prisoners of war, indemnification 
for war costs, the delivery of 5000 cannon. 25.000 machine guns. 
3000 trench mortars, 1 700 airplanes. 5000 locomotives. 150.000 
railway cars, 5000 motor trucks, the entire battle fleet, evacua- 
tion of her colonies, and so on. 

Ebert wirelessed his instructions to the mission, ordering Erz- 
berger to do all in his {>owcr to have the terms softened. Never- 
theless the message ended significantly with these words: 

“If you canmg obtain ihe.se attenuations you must conclude 
an arioisliee just the same.’’ 

The second and last meeting between Germans and .\llies took 
place in the railway car during the night of Nov. 10-11. It lasted 
until 5 o'clock in the nn>rning. at which hour, in black despair, 
the Germ.'ins signed. 

Germany was through — finished — beaten. 
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Armistice Is Ox^er 

Today it is a different story. The second World War is on. 
German guns are thundering again almost within hearing dis- 
tance of the spot where the Armistice was signed. 

I recite the details of the .Armistice for three reasons. First, 
they were not made known at the time. 

Secondly, the details are ab.solutcly authentic. They were re- 
lated to me less than 90 days ago in the verx' car where the .Armis- 
tice was signed. The dialogue was recorded by Herr Erzberger. 
I copied it down last .August. 

Thirdly, most of us need a reminder that since recorded his- 
tory' no war has ever ended in lasting peace. Only in a truce. For 
great nations have a way of getting back on their feet and seek- 
ing revenge against the victors of yesterday. 

Today the whole world i= wondering when and under what 
conditions the next truce will be arranged. 


Two Mvsilry Mkn 

Two major war^ are on — f»ne in I'.iirniit', the other in .A.sia. 
.Almost hall the population of the ghjbe is involved, directly or 
indirectly. 

.\long the Maginfit and Siegfried linc-s .--onie 3.000.000 men are 
feeling each other out. 

France and Britain are on the defeiv-ive Germany i^ up again 
and at their throat-, spurred on by one of the weirdest figure.s 
in hi.'tory — Herr ITilkr. my-fic and man of h\-terical moods. 

.And behind Hitler i- yf i another hgurt', a.s -inister as any 
known to the \\orld -ince .\ttila Jo-ef Stalin'- -hadow falF 
longer and htrigt r — and bhu her - ac ros- Euro[)e. 

.\lready Germany ha‘ -w.ihowrij .Austri.i, ( 'zethoslovakia, 
Memel and half of Poland. .\nrl the Ru-'ia which deserted the 
democ rack'.' in 1918 on the ground that they, like Germ.-iny, 
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were imperialists, has imperially taken the other half of Poland, 
made puppets of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and is threaten- 
ing Finland and the Scandinavian states beyond. 


A Hitler Peace 

What lies ahead is anybody’s guess. What Hitler and Stalin 
are scheming nobody knows. 

Red Russia has her eyes not only on the region around the 
Baltic but on the Balkans, Turkey, Istanbul, the Dardanelles 
and the Near East. She also is eyeing the Middle East and an 
outlet on the Persian Gulf, with a view to cutting Britain off 
from India, which country is now seething with unrest and which 
Russia hopes to convert to Communism. 

In Soviet Russia s way is Japan But Stalin can reverse him- 
self as readily as he can double-cro.ss his friends and enemies. 
Certainly if he can join up with the Fuehrer, as he has done, he 
is ju.st as capable of making a similar deal with Japan. Sharing 
with Japan in the partition of China would require no greater 
effort on his part than to .share with Germany in the partition 
of Poland. 

In all this there is menace to the Ignited States. A Russo- 
Japanized Orient would be full of peril for this country. If Hitler 
wins and dictjite.s peace he will do to Britain and France what 
Britain and France did to Germany 21 years ago. 

Mrx vci' TO C.S. 

He will disarm and break up the British and French empires. 
He will demantl the surreiuler of their lleets. t)Olh merchant and 
lighting. lie will claim all the colonies tho->e two countries now 
po.sses'-, including Bernuula, the Bahani.is. Jamaica, British and 
French West Indies, British Hondura-' down near the Panama 
Canal. British and French Guiana. 
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“Xo,” Americans are now saying, “he won’t. We won’t let 
him.” 

But there is only one way in which one nation can prevent 
another from doing what it wants to do. And that is by force. 
Should we lack the power to stop him, therefore. Hitler would 
do as he liked. 

Which means we should have to maintain a standing army of 
at least a million men and a two-ocean na\y at lea.st twice the 
size of the one we have at picscnt. And wc should need another, 
and wider, canal connecting the two cKcans. 

All this would require an immense amount of money and 
sooner or later wc should probably have to re.sorl to some form 
of conscription. 


UNKNOWN 
By Bruce B\rto>j 

From the grave of the Unknoven Soldier the crowds melted 
away. The great men of the nation-, who had .stof»d there bare- 
headed. stepped into their car^- and were whirled back to town. 
The mu.'^ic of the l;and< grew faint and ceased. 

All aftenvxjn little partie- of curiou-.. reverent folk came and 
stOj;j)ed. and v.ent on again until finally only tlie guanl reo’ained. 
The day ended. Night came .silently and threw over the grave 
the liealing mantle of darh.ne—. 

Then a strange thine haji]>enedl 

Three dim figures fro.'ii nowlv te gathered and ‘'tood uncov- 
ered be- ide tlie tomb. No word of gn eting pa-sed l>et\v4’eii tliem; 
tliey -eimed to know eaih other well. Slowly, one after another, 
they stooped and read the fresjdy carved iiiscriidion. '^I'l'en the 
oldc-'t .s{)ol;e 

"Things are inijiroving a bit for us rnknowm,” he -..nd. “I 
fought V. it.'j Leonida- at Thermopylae. We fell sick- by’ side, we 
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and the other two hundred and ninety-nine. Our bones are 
mingled with the dust and rocks. No one marked our resting 
place. Our names have perished, but we held the pass. 

“My mother wept when 1 failed to return,” he continued. 
“Night after night she waited at the window until it was foolish 
to hope any longer. Then she, too, wanted to die. But the neigh- 
bors came in and cheered her. ‘You have given a son to save 
your country,’ they cried. ‘The Persians are driven back and 
Greece is freed. lie died, but he left us a better world.’ ” 

The Unknown paused for a moment, his voice grew dull and 
hard. 

“The Romans swept over the Greece that I died for,” he 
said. “The barbarians swept over Rome. I .sometimes wonder 
whether it was worth while to die at twenty-eight — to .sleep at 
Thermopylae, unknown.” 

“I fought with Charles Martel at Tours,” the second soldier 
said. ‘‘We turned back the Arab ho.sts; we saved Europe from 
]M<ihammedanism; we kept it a Christian continent. 

“ ‘It is splendid,’ they said to my mother, ‘splendid to sacrifice 
a son on tlie altar of peace and good-will.’ 

“That was twelve hundred years ago.” the second soldier said. 
“And wliere is the peace that we died for? \Miere is the faith? 
The good-will?” 

The third I’nknown had stood with Wellington at Waterloo. 
It was a high enthusiasm th.at had carried him there — the vi- 
sion of a world free from tyranny and wrong. He fell and was 
buried in a trench, under a rude cross, marked '■Unknown.” 

“We thought it was to be the world’s last great battle.” he 
Siiid. “'Fhere would be no more wars, no more youthful lives 
snul'ft'd out. no more mothers waiting and v*eeping at home. 

“But a centur\' went by and there came a war beside which 
ours seemed a little thing. Our friend over whom the bands 
played today was one of millions who gave their lives. Men 
have heai»ed honors on him such as we never had. Do the hon- 
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ors mean that the hearts of men have changed, I wonder? They 
broke faith with us; will they keep faith with him?” 

The three dim figures disappeared. The moon stood guard 
over the silent grave. In the East the first rays of the morn- 
ing crept into the sky. They reached out vaguely, hesitatingly, 
touching the city of Washington where men were to gather that 
day to speak of peace — touching an inscription which the na- 
tion had cut in the stone above the body of its unknown soldier. 

A solemn inscription; a nation’s promise that he who lies 
there dead shall not have died in vain. 

The world has made the promise before; all its unknown 
dead have died in that faith. And the promise has died with 
them. 

Will it die again? 

We told that boy when he marched away that he was fight- 
ing a war to end all wars. He fell, believing; and we have 
buried him and carved an inscription over his tomb. 

But the real inscription will not be written on any stone; it 
will stand in the dictionaries of the future. Only by writing 
it thus can the world keep faith with the long sad procession of 
its unknown heroes whom it has lied to and cheated and fooled. 

This will be the inscription : 

War 

An Armed Contest Between Nations — 

Now Obsolete 
Unknown 
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THE KING'S PAWN ♦ 

By Ruth Reno Smith 

CHARACTERS 

Ferdinand, the King 
Ikarella, the Queen 
The Padre 
Philip 1 
Lori.nzo 1 courtiers 
Sedastian I 

IMaroarita, Lady in Waiting 
Pedro, a Court Attendant 

Scene; The Court nj Spain, early April, 1-402. 

Setting: In rear ci ntt r sta'.’e a lozc tJ.rone zi'itJi seats, canopy, 
eti . On steps of tin one to right, a cushion or hne hassock. To left 
of throne, a small talde. z.'ith chair at elth-T side. To right of 
throne, high-hacked thair. .ill stage fittin'.is a>c lavishly draped 
in red and yelUno, consp:cuously decorated zoith gilt paper. 

(\)<TUMEi: 

King: Shirt of ordugt-iolof> d chah zoith long, jidl, puffed 
.sleeves, short full trousc’s of hright blue, bitekled at knees Ziuth 
large gilt buekhs. Yelloz.' stoek:ng.\ and so it, pointt d-toed slip- 
pers of red cloth. J'fv/ of gilt paper to rt present armor. White 
lace ruff and cuffs. Hroad gilt szxHud belt, short sword. IF/? zoith 

foi jHiiiiivMiin lo pioduic Ihi" pliv, ihc autlioi, Furt Myois, Florida 
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hair parted in middle and reaching to shoulders. Tight-fitting 
gilt skullcap, with ornaments of colored beads to represent 
jewels. 

Queen: Tight-waisted gown of bright blue, with full puffed 
sleeves to wrist, with lace. Long full skirt, draped at side and 
fastened with conspicuously headed ornament. Full ruff of lace. 
Off face white lace cap, frill in back reaching to shoulders. Crown 
of gilt, jewels and necklace. 

Margarita: Gown similar to Queen’s but less elaborate and 
of contrasting color. Over hair, a short lace scarf. Rose behind 
ear. 

Courtiers: Similar to, but much less elaborate than King’s 
costume. Caps omittid. 

Pedro; Short-sleeved, collarlrss shirt, covered with gilt paper, 
with slip, extending to knees, of red cloth. Upon breast of slip is 
pasted a large gilt paper cross. Wide belt of yellow, sword-belt 
and short sword. Long red stockings, yellow felt slippers. Wig 
but no cap. 

Padre: Long cassock of brown, with cord at waist. Skullcap 
of brown. 

1 .4s curtain ri ses, Ferdinand and Lorenzo are seated at table, 
Ser a IAN hfhind. All are ini< nl upem the chessmen before them. 
Throughout the play they give most earnest attention to the 
game . Each pifce is moved slerwly and deliberately, and great 
thought apparently is given to each merve. Isadklea is stated on 
throne. Mapo \K iTA on tin hassoek. I'\drk in chair at right, 
Philip between and a little behind ^Margxrjia and Padre. 
Curtainiise ) 

Qi J J.N. t 7 o Padre, j You «;iy be left the rourt today? 

P‘;>pi.. Ve:~. Ijc left at dawn. 

Qi i.i.N. 1 1 hought fully. i 'I'o '^eel; the aid of Frame? 

Vvin.L. V< your Ili^'line'—. ‘•o he saifl. 

Quj.i .N. I am ^orry- sr^rry indn-d. Jf only the Kin;;, my hu.s- 
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band, had been interested. 

(Enter Pedro.) 

Pedro. (Bowing low before King.) Your IMajesty! 

King. (Slowly looking up from game.) Eh? (Crossly.) Well, 
what is it? 

Pedro. An Emir from Arabia would see your Royalty! 

King. (Fiercely. ) He would, would he? Well, I’ve no time for 
Emirs now! Tell him to come tomorrow. (Pedro bows low and 
exits. King resumes game.) I’ll move my bishop thus and 
threaten your rook 1 

Lorenzo. So be it. King. Yet — I think your move is poor, for 
I will use my knight and so attack 5mur queen. ( Moves piece.) 

King. (Disgusted. ) Fah! I had not noticed that. 

(Enter ProKO. ) 

Pedro. (Bowing low to King.) Your iMajesty, the Bi«hop of 
Seville — 

King. (Interrupting.) Tell him to come tomorrow — or next 
week ! 

Pedro. But he insists — 

King. (Impatiently.) Tell him. T say! No Bishop from Seville 
nor any other place shall take me fn»m this camel 
( Pedro botvs and exits. King resumes game.) 

Queen. ( To Padre, i You .see how it is! Since Prince Lorenzo 
came, the King knows naught but chess. (Wistfully.) If only 
he would give attention to affairs of State us is his duty, privi- 
lege! 

King. (Hurriedly to Lorenzo.) 11a. Prince! Another move 
and you are checkeil -checked. I say! (Moves piece.) 

Lorenzo. { Thought iully.) True, yet — if I move my bishop 
here ( Moves piei e. ) I still have advantage. 

( King shakes head and a study of the board is resumed.) 

Queen. And a.-< to this man, Columbus, though the King has 
heard the arguments of men about the C'ourt, he will have none 
of it, and 1 could not, alone, without the King’s consent, consider 
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the expedition, since the price asked is far too great for me. 
(Sighs. Papre is thought fid.) Our wars against the Moors 
have drained our treasur\' as you know, and our people are loo 
poor for hea\ner taxes. 

Pappx. True. Queen, yet. Avhen all is considered, this man asks 
very little — a few ship.s and men sufficient for the voyage! 

Queen. But he would be admiral of the ocean and ruler of 
such countries as he may discover! 

Padre. Yet under orders. Queen, and subject always to the 
Crown of Spain I 

Queen. .-\nd in addition he demand^ one-eighth of all the 
profit^ e.'iined I 

Padre. True, yet he promi-'ed all his profit ''hall be used to 
send an exiiedition ac.iin-t the infidel Turks, who hold the ‘'Ucred 
city of Jeru<alem in their gra^p. !•' not that worthy? 

Qui.en. Yes. but — 

Kin-', i hit' rrvptwg.) Ha! Check! (d/oi’c.?. i I have you 
checked Lorenzo 

Lopi Nzo. iSlo'ji-ly moving.! My knight, hi. your Ilighne-s, 
and ."till I have advantage! 

I King shakes In ad and game is n '^mned. ) 

Padre. Then too. yemr Maje-ty ha" not forirotti-n the mighty 
ri-k" thi" good man rnu.M eneounttr in thi- eiitt rpri'c unknown 
."Car .'trange peoIlle^. danger" far beyoiul cair knowledgi-! lie i.-. 
brave, your liighne"". brave incleedi Cl a I'niEie > What "ay 
you. Prince? 

Pjiieip. a brave man -urely. Pallier .'^oldier aiid aihiiitunT 
I nn'-elf have been tlM'-i* many year-, and not una< qu.iinted as 
you know with dancer, yet I wouhl "lane v..int to undeital.e "O 
difiicult an enterpri"e a- t}li^ man t*»ntenipkitt'I 

Q' 1 1 .V. ^’oii aro indeed brave. Prim e. a- wt II I know v.ln-n I 
rei .ill vo’ir in.'.nv \ • ar- of faithful -erviie foi ( ‘a- tile .igainM our 
reel nt enciaie- , tJie Moor- 

M.iRi.viMt .\nd v.e n.ii-t remember too. v<j'ir f lichne'". that 
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Prince Philip has even braved a journey to the distant East, 
amongst barbarous tribes, and even to Jerusalem itself. 

Philip. Yea. but even so, fair Princess, that journey was not 
o’er unknown seas with waves that boil and with horrible mon- 
sters that would devour the very ships themselves. 

Queen. True. 

Padre. Yea, Prince, and yet, perchance these tales of monsters 
and a boiling sea are false. They must be! 

IVIakgarita. But good Padre, how can these tales be false? We 
ourselves on cloudy days have sometimes seen the steam arising 
from thi.s dreadful <^ea, far to the west. 

Padre. That, Prince^s. is but fog such as can be seen in valleys 
or on tall mountain peaks, as near ]Madrid. 

( Enter Pi DRO. ) 

Pedro. ilUiwin" lou' to King.) Your Majesty! (King pays 
no attention ) Your ]Majc>ty! 

(,)rEK.N Speak louder. Pedro. He does not hear. 

Pedro. ( I\aisin(t voire.) Your Maie.sty! 

King. {Turnin'^ relurtanily.) Eh? Wliat? (Crossly.) You? 
Again? — Begone! Begone. 1 "ay! 

(Ji EEN. Bui P'erdinand. perhap> it is important! 

Kin(;. (Imliiinanily.) Important! How could it be? [Turns 
toioard ^amr . ) 

Pr.DRo. ( Hurriedly. ) Your Maie.sty, an emba"Sy from Flor- 
ence reqiie"l" aiulience. 

King.. Fnan Morence. eh? Well, what care I? I h.ave no time 
for rioreminv" toil ly i .l;/i.o'/7y. ) Mu"t I always be interrupted? 

( Pi DRo tnrii'i h( Ipli'sslv toward Qri rN.’) 

(Jri IN Fi rdin.iml. yi.u'd belter "ee them. 

King. [Tayin'i no atient’on to Qrn n. but resuming his 
i;anie ) Begone, I .s.iy! I'll never win this game when interrupted 
thus. 

(Qi'Ei n nods to Pedro, who r.vits.) 

Qvi EN. {llelpltwsly, to P.vdki .) You see how it is. Affairs of 
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state mean nothing to him now. Two games Lorenzo’s won, and 
two the King. This is the fifth. Perhaps when it is finished — {She 
regards the King puzzled. Then shakes her head and turns to 
Padre, t This man Columbus says so much I cannot understand. 
He says the world is round. Dear Padre, is that true? 

(Padre hesitates. Hr wants to be sure of his answer.) 

Philip. Aye. that puzzles me, al-^o. your Highness, for though 
I’ve traveled much — ( Regards P.adre inquiringly.) 

M ARG.ARiT.A. Surely he’s wrong, good Padre. How can it be? 
(To Qi'een ' Some people here about the Court declare he is 
insane. 

Pai'KE. I Posithrly . ) That he is not. my daughter. This man, 
Colur-ibu-. is both sane and wise, of deep thought and reasoning 
and some day the world will know his greatness and bow down 
to him in admiration. 

QunE?%. You really think so? 

P.'ujre. Yes. 

MARG-tRiTA. But how doos he knoio the world is round, and 
that he can sail we.-t and gtt the preciou> spices, jewels, which 
people '"ay are in the distant east? 

Pj:ilip. I traveled far and yet 1 never found the world a ball. 

P.VDRL. You did not travel far enough — Be-ide- the earth is 
larger tl:an you think, and a< to being round---the man U right. 
( To Olli n. ■ Yfiur llighne"-. do \ou ret ail how heexjtlained the 
moon at full, its .-hajte. and how. at ."Ucli aweMune time as in 
echi/'t'. it' .'kadovv'.' curved? 

Qi L1..V. Yc'. I remember. 

Pvm i . .bnd how a .'hij). far in the di-tance, di.-'appear.', fir.'t its 
hull then rna.'t>' and 'par<-. and finally all i' gone? Ytiu've noticed 
that ' 

f nods. I 

Pjiit.ie \’et. if if be round, thi- man saj’s, how couhl there 
be. iip-m the other side, jx-ople walking? Would their hea<K be 
d«r.v!j oi up" 
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Margarita. {Laughing.) Fancy, Prince, such queer folk, who 
must of course be walking with their feet in air. I’m glad I live 
not there. 

Padre. But you remember, Princess, in these tales we’ve 
heard of Marco Polo and the land so far to the east whence our 
jewels and spices come, this very land Columbus seeks, no word 
is said of people walking thus upon their heads. 

King. (Gleefully.) Ha, I have you again, Lorenzo. Only a 
pawn this time, but everj' little helps. Three moves more and I 
am victor. 

Lorenzo. Nay, King, two moves, and with my bishop here, 
I’ll checkmate you. 

King. ( Regretfully. ) True. I had not seen your bishop and my 
rook. Ill have to think — (Attention to game. ) 

Qri'XN. If only the King would heed — but do go on. dear 
Padre, and explain again about this di-^tant east. It interests me 
greatly. 

P.\DKE. We know from Marco Polo and the great Italian trav- 
eler. To>canelli, that far toward the rising sun lies Cathay, Ci- 
pango and the Isk-s of ^pices, jewels and gold : and we have heard 
this man, C'olumlm.s, very logically explain the roundne.s5 of the 
earth. 

Oi'Ki'N. Yes. P.'idre. 

P.M)KE. If he is right, and I am convinced he is, then certainly 
it's common sense to sail westward to go east, and tis pl.iin the 
dangers that lie.set a sea are not to be compared in hazard with 
tho'^e the tra\ilers meet by gi*ing overlanil, across high moun- 
tains, ileserts, past barbarous tribes of robbers, infidels, to face 
both p<-siilenct‘ and death. 

Qi'i !• N. .\ye, true. 

I’ADRt-. lie asks -o little for a chance to try, and if he wins. 
’Iwoiild add tlu'se barbartJUs countries and their wealth to Spain! 

( Enter Pi:i)Rt>. ) 

Pedro. (Rowing befon King. 1 Three envoys from the King 
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of England do await your Iklajesty. 

(King turns and glowers at Pkdro.) 

King. {Angrily.) Again you’re back to interrupt my game! 
Would you have this man (Indicating Lorenzo.) win? Have me 
a laughing stock of Spain ! If you come here another time to inter- 
rupt me thus (Threateningly.) you’ll pay the price! Dost hear? 

Queen. But King, these envoys you sent away yesterday. 
Today you must see them. Their mission is important and be- 
sides we dare not grieve the King of England. 

King. (Angrily. ) Sec them your.'^clf. You arc the queen. You 
share equally with me the throne of Spain. See them yourself, I 
say. ( Turns to game. ) Tm busy. 

Queen. Rut Ferdinand — 

King. {Angrily to Pedro.) Get out— begone. 1 say. and do 
not dare come back until this game is over. Dost hear? Think 
you Fd lose thi.- game bccau‘>c of you and your fool messages? 
Go — begone. I say. 

Qit.en. i Distrcs'<rd.\ But you MUST see them! If you re- 
fuse. it may mean war with England 

King, i Positiv'ly.) 1 WILE XOT .^EE th('m. What care I? 
{To Lorenzo. » li- your move. Prince, and then — ( 7 o Peoro.) 
You till the-e tinoy- to come here tomorrow at thi.- time 'I'hen 
I will -ce them— that i^. if 1 win thi- game! If not. we play again, 
eh. Prince? — and they tan wait! 

1 1 hr '’'nnt isrnunnd j 

Quein. {'To IWope. I .\iid that mean- troubh*. for the King 
willlH iy until he win-, and Prince Eorr ji/o will not gi\e in' 

(I’i.oic; i:. looking from on* to muttlur. Ih dots not Know 
V. hat to do I 

Kite" > PoAtrcf fy i I'll ;jlay until i win you under.-l.iml! 

Qi i.E.N. Go. Pedrcj go. and i< 11 tl.*' men th.it I my-elf w ll 
the.i. thi- mid l.iy: or ei-< - i Suddf nly. > .\'o w.iit. Pedto. until 
I ijaiik \\}.;.t -hciuhl be done. Clo P'iOPt.; What tliink \.iu. 
Padre ^ What -h.-ll 1 clo.-' 
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(Pedro withdraws toward entrance and stands with folded 

arms . ) 

Padre. {Thought fully.) Although ’tis bad, your Highness, 
thus to l:eep an Emir of Arabia waiting and the Bishop of Se\'ille, 
an Embe.ssy from Florence and Envoys from far-off England, 
because the interest of the King is centered on a game of chess — 
important as these are — yet far greater is the fault, methinks, of 
letting this Italian go to France! 

Qui.en. But whj-, good Padre, feel you so keenly this man’s 
going? 

Padrt:. r)ecause. my Queen — and ibis i.s not some snap conclu- 
sion — if thi" great man can but sail west and find a shorter route, 
'l would mean the adding of untold wealth to your domain, and 
greater far than this, tliese barbaroii.- peoples could he brought to 
(.'hri-l and ble.-'Cd labor wrought by you for our beloved \’irgin. 
Mary! 

M M’.rnRiTA. ( 7 hoii;^hfiuIly.) Mayhap you're right, dear Pa- 
dn — To hi Ip the Thurcli and for the Blessed \ irgin's sake, per- 
hajis it ^'nould be tried! 

<,)i 1,1 X. { U'istliilly . ) If only it could, and yet. it seems impos- 
sible What think \ou. Phdlip? 

l’iiii,!i». .\lthnugli 1 myself would hesitate to undertake so haz- 
ardous a journey, and go upon this voyage, yet. if this man is 
willing to take such a ri.-k. I'd say it's worth the trying: and be- 
'-ides, whene'er 1 think perchance the King of France will hear 
his argument and be convinced, and >end an expedition out with 
thi^ Columlni — then Spain would lose the.-'C lands of jewels and 
s|*ice'' and the Church its coinetts! 

Qri i \. You think so. Prince? You think, as Father here, this 
man’s at hiexement would mean so much to Spain and to the Holy 
Church.'' 

Pim.ie. I do. your lliglmc'ss. 

(^)i 1 ! N. But he h.is left the Court, and. if this game continues 
a- it M*enis mo t likidy. he’ll reach the Court of France before I’ll 
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dare approach the King again upon the subject. 

Padre. But you, oh Queen, could manage it yourself. You have 
the means, the power. 

Queen. The treasury is empty, as I said. 

Padre, But you have wealth, your own. 

Queen. Wealth? My own? 

Padre. Yes. 

Queen. {Slowly comprehending.) You — you mean — ^my 
jewels? 

Padre. I do. What matters it to you, my daughter, this store 
of pearls and rubies, when Spain’s glorj' is at stake and the souls 
of countless heathen do await the message of the Christ? 

Queen. iThoitghtjidly. ) The jewels are mine — my very own! 
And I could give them all to fit this c.xpedition — and without the 
King’s consent, if I so choose; yet — Oh, 1 love them, every one 
— ^my pretty jewel.' 1 

P.^RE. But you love the Blessed Virgin more, dear Daughter. 

Queen. Yes? (Slowly.) Perhaps I may decide — to part with 
them. I'll — I'll — look them over and — meanwliile — {Suddenly 
to Pedro.) Pedro, my jewels bring hither! {Exit Pedro. To 
Philip.) What think you. Philip? 

Philip. The Padre is right. Your jewels are pretty baubles, 
Queen, but Spain’s glory is far creater. 

Queen. Yet, even though the world of heathen tribes await 
this man's arrival, my jewels are not enough. ISIy husband’s 
.sanction I must have for such a mighty enterprise. Yes. that I 
must have! 

Lorenzo. ( Glerjully . ) Ah. King! The game is mine without a 
doubt. See' I take your queen. (Moves.) The victory’s mine. 

King. (Mournfully.) You took my queen? Abes, I quite o’er- 
looked her in my eagerne.'s to catch you unawares! — and yet, 
perhaps — 

CKing, Lorenzo ami Sebastian study board.) 
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Queen. {To Padre.) If but this game could end in victory to 
the King. He’d listen then unto my plea. 

Lorenzo. Another move, your Highness, and you are check- 
mated, and without hope of winning. 

Queen. You see? I would not dare to ask him now. {Wist- 
fully.) If only he would win! 

Padre. Wait, Queen, perhaps e’en yet there is some chance. 
{Almost to himself.) The future of a world hangs on this game. 
Surely the Sweet Virgin will bring aid unto her Church and to the 
cause of Spain 1 

King. Ah, Prince, you took my queen; but even so, in one 
more move, I queen a pawn ! 

Lorenzo. True, sire, but even so, you are too late, for in two 
moves I checkmate you. 

Padre. {Fervently. ) Oh, Blessed Virgin, intercede for us. 
King. {Surveying board gloomily.) The game is yours, Lo- 
renzo, and beyond a doubt. 

(Still studies board. Lorenzo, much pleased, and Sebas- 
tian, very thought fid, do likewise. Queen. P.adre, M.arga- 
RiTA and Philip softly and silently group behind players. A 
momentary pause as all study the board. Then Sebastian 
starts, looks, looks again.) 

Sebastian. (Eagerly.) Say not so, your Highness I Your game, 
it is not hopeless. 

King. (Looking about board eagerly.) Not hopeless? Not 
hopeless, you say? 

Padre. Be with us now, sweet \’irgin! 

King. (Suddenly and with start.) Ha, Sebastian! You’re 
right! You’re right! 1 win! I win! (Springs up and slaps Seb.as- 
TiAN on the back enthusiastically.) Hurray! 

Lorenzo. (Puzzled.) You win? But how? How? 

King. {Making move. ) See, Prince. 1 move my pawn into the 
royal line — but 1 do not make it queen ! No, no. I choose to make 
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my pawn into a knight — My knight doth checkmate you, Lo- 
renzo, and your king — you cannot move your king! Ha, ha! 

{Shows evidence oj intense satisfaction. Enter Pedro with 

jewel case.) 

King. {To ()ueen.) I’ve won. Hurray! Bring on your Emirs, 
Bishops, Embassies, I’ll meet them all — I won the game! 
{Prances aboid enthusiastically.) 

Queen. (Pleased, but astonished. To Padre.) He won? 

Padre. (Quickly.) Speak, speak to him. Now — of Columbus 
and the voyage west. 

Philip. {Suddenly. ) Aye, Queen, at once. He’ll grant you any 
wish. 

Queen. Ferdinand, you’ve won, and now I’d ask a favor. 

King. (Delighted with himself.) A favor say you? Speak, 
woman, speak. .-Vsk what you will ! I’ve won from Lorenzo, great- 
est chess man in all Spain! Your wi.sh is granted now, without 
another word. 

Queen. I'd ask that you and I send this man, Columhu.s, who 
believes the world is round — I’d ask to send him wc^tward to 
find the ea.^t. the land of gold and spices. I planned to pawn my 
jewels, but if you'll help — 

King. Help? Your jewels you'd pawn? Fie, fie, put them 
away! We ll send f'olumbu'; and a thou'-and more such dreamers, 
if you wish, to .^eck as many countries in tlie east a^ they <Ieem 
fit! (Triumphantly.) I WON MY GAME! (Suddenly.) Where 
is the man? 

Qulj n. He'<- on his way to France. He went this morning. 

Kino. (Briskly.) Then bring him liack at once, and give him 
ships and gold — aye. anytliinghe a'-ks. I WON MY G.\.MK. My 
knight did it. Sebastian, that it did! Lorenzo, surely I am much 
too much for you ! 

Qukl.n. ( Hurriedly to Vluho. ) Quick, Pedro, go at once, and 
beg Columbus to come back — ( To J’aure as J’edro exits.) Tin's 
game of chess a pawn has won ! 
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Padre. A game of chess — a. pawn — ^has won to Spain a world 
— ^and to the Church, renown! 

CURTAIN 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
By Marieta F. Russell 


CILVRACTERS 


Queen Isabella 
King Ferdinand 
Columbus 
Court Attendant 
P.\ges 


Announcer 
Two Captains 
First Sailor 
Sec( )Nd Sailor 


1 . 


- on the “Pint a 


» 


Third Sailor ] 


- on the “Santa Maria” 


Fourth Sailor , 

Fifth Smi-or] 

Sixth Sailor 
Six Indians [ttco •women and four men) 


on the “Xiha' 


Setting; Before eai h act, chihhen form a line across the front 
of the room 'lohile the sta^r is bein^, set. Two chairs with auto- 
mobih robes thrown over them make the thrones, which arc 
placed at one side of the stane. Isabella and Ferdinand arc 
seated on them. A Page stands back, and to the rii^ht, of IsA- 
beixa, and a Page stands back of Ferdinand. (Crowns arc 
made out of lii^htweii^ht pasteboard covered with <^old paper.) 
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Act I 

Announcer. Columbus is granted an audience with Queen 
Isabella and King Ferdinand. 

Court Attendant. {Enters from side door and bows to 
King and Queen.) You wished to speak to Columbus, Your 
Majesties. 

Queen Is.abella. Ask Columbus to enter. 

(Court Attendant then escorts Columrus to Queen. 

Columbus bows to King and Queen.) 

Columbus. Your Majesties, my name is Columbus. 

Queen Isabella. You have been waiting a long time for the 
assistance of m\' country in jmur endeavor. 

Columbus. Yes, eighteen years, Your hlajesty. 

Queen. {To King.) Don’t you think we might help this 
man ? 

King. \\"hat is it you want to do, Columbus? 

Columbus. I want to sail to the west and discover a new 
route to the Indies. I hope to find precious stones and spices. 
I'll extend the kingdom of Queen Isabella. 

King. You might sail off the earth. 

Columbus. I couldn’t. Your Majesty, because the earth is 
round. 

King. Even if it is, you could never get across the Torrid 
Zone. 

Columbus. Sailors liave found carved wood floating in from 
the west. That proves that another part of the world is in- 
habited. 

Qulen. We might let him try. King Ferdinand. We’ll have 
the honor of the attempt, even if he doesn't find a new route 
to the Indies. 

King. That would please me, but the wars have taken so 
much money, I can’t spare anything for a trip on unknown 
waters. 
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Queen. Then I’ll sell my jewels so that Columbus can make 
the trip. How soon can you start, Columbus? 

Columbus. As soon as the ships are ready and I can find 
men to go with me. I will furnish one ship and one eighth of the 
cost of the voyage. In return, I shall expect my share of treas- 
ure from the new land, and shall want to hold an important 
office there. 

Queen. Your requests shall be granted, Columbus. We’ll fur- 
nish two ships and the rest of the cost of the voyage. I’ll 
order preparations started at once. 

Columbus. Thank you. kind IMajesty. 

( Between the first and second acts a child from the upper 

grades may read the poem, "Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller.) 


Act II 

For exchange with natives, the Spaniards have six strings oj 
colored beads, six colored caps (made in drawing class), and 
beVs. Beards for Colu-miuts and the men arc made from black 
crinkled paper, braided. Scarlet robe for Columbus is made 
from iheeseiloth dyed red. 

Three oblongs are drawn with chalk on the floor. These rep- 
resent the three boats. Have them large enough for the children 
to walk around in. The trinkets for exchange with the natives 
and the scarlet robe should be in bo.xes on the "Santa Maria.” 
which is the center ship. On each boat there should be a box of 
food and a bottle of water. The "Pinta" and the "Xitia” each 
have a banner, rolled up and covered with cloth or paper. A 
stout chair or stool is placed in the "Santa Maria,” from which 
flies the royal naval standard of Spain. 

Announcer. Columbus has set sail to find a new route to 
tlu* Indies. 
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Captain. {On first ship.) I’m captain of the good ship 
“Pinta.” 

Columbus. {On the second ship.) I am sailing on the “Santa 
Maria,” the largest of the three ships. I am Columbus. 

Captain. {On the third ship.) This ship is the “Nina.” I am 
captain. 

Fourth Sailor. Look, oh, look, Columbus! The needle has 
changed. It doesn’t point to the North Star. 

(The two Sailors on the “Santa Maria” cling together in 

jright.') 

Columbus. The North Star has moved a little. The needle is 
all right. Have no fear. 

Captain. {On “Pinta.”) Oh, look! There are weeds on the 
water I 

First Sailor. (Looking toward horizon.) I see birds. 

{All eyes look toward horizon.) 

Columbus. That proves we must be near land. Those birds 
are not found far from land. 

Fifth Sailor. [Pointing toward left.) A whale. They are al- 
ways near shore. 

Captain. { On “Pinta.” ) Land ! 

(All eyes look toward horizon.) 

Sixth Sailor. (On “Nina.”) Alas, it’s only a cloud. 

( The Sailors moan.) 

First Sailor. Columbus should take us home. Let’s tie him 
up and go home ourselves. 

Second Sailor. But we haven’t enough food to return home. 
Besides we couldn’t find the way. 

First Sailor. IMore birds. 

Second Sailor. (Looking toward horizon.) What beautiful 
colors those birds have! 

Columbus. (Seeing birds, too, and speaking to men on his 
boat.) Those birds could not fly far from land. Look at their 
weak wings. 
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First Sailor. {Looking over boat.) There is a branch with 
berries on it. 

Second Sailor. Those berries would have been spoiled if 
they had been long in the water. 

Columbus. I think we shall make land by tonight. We have 
sailed 700 leagues to the west, as agreed. We will not sail any 
more after midnight. Keep a sharp watch. ( All men look toward 
horizon. Columbus mounts a chair and looks toward horizon.) 
Come here, men. Do you see anything toward the west? 

{Men mount chair in turn.) 

Third Sailor. I see a light. 

Fourth Sailor. A light it is, indeed. 

Captain. (On “Nina.”) The sun is coming up. 

Fifth Sailor. We shall soon know whether land is near. 

Captain. (On “Pinia.”) Land, real land, this time! 

(Cries of “land” from all the Sailors and Captains.) 

Act III 

Beads, caps, and bells, in a box, and the royal naval standard 
of Spain arc carried by Columbus. He wears a scarlet robe. 

Indians should have cotton yarn, parrots, and gold for ex- 
change with Columbus and men. Parrots can be made from 
peanuts and colored paper. Gold can be fashioned from yellow 
paper. 

Two Captains carry banners of the enterprise. The ban- 
ners arc decorated with a green cross having on each side the 
letters F and Y (the word “Isabella” used to be spelled with 
a Y), surmounted by crowns. 

Indian costumes for the Indians may be Indian suits and 
headbands of feathets. If the children do not have headbands, 
they can make them, using feathers cut from colored paper. 

Announcer. Columbus lands in the New World. 

(Columbus, dressed in scarlet, has sword at side, and 
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carries box of trinkets in one hand and naval banner in the 
other. Captains follow, each with banner. Sailors follow. 
Indians are hiding behind desks.) 

Columbus. (Planting royal naval banner in place ready for 
it, and raising sword.) 1 claim this land for the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon. 

C.aptain. {Of "Pinta," placing banner of the order of the 
green cross in a prominent place, followed by Captain of 
‘'Nina.”) I do hope the natives arc friendly. 

First S.ailor. I wonder where they arc. 

Second Sailor. We saw them clearly from our boats. 

Third Sailor. Columbus, forgive us for having had so little 
faith in you. 

(.All men beg forgiveness.) 

Columbus. All is well, my good men. 

Fifth Sailor. Let's sec what you brought to exchange with 
the natives. Columbus. 

< Columbus takes beads out of box and holds them up to 
the light. I2n'dians tiptoe np to the strangers. Columbus 
gently slips a string of beads around the neck of each squaw. 
CoLuriBUS* men each take beads or raps and give one of 
each to the other Indians. Indians put them on and smile.) 
C.APiAiN. (Of “Nina.”) Wliy not I'how them the belL, Co- 
lumbus? 

(Columbus gives the 1ndi\ns the belh, and the Na- 
Tivi s ring them. Natives fee! beards of Coi.i’.miuis and men. 
They look puzzled and run to shelter of trees ].) 

First Sailor. Their .<-l:in'' are olive. 

7'ii iRij Sailop.. They look --trong. 

C APi.M.N. (Of “Pinia.”) L<»ok. the natives are returning. 
1-iriH Sailor. They have jiarrots with them. 

Third Sailor. I'liey aho have something that looks like cot- 
ton 3 ’arn. 

Fourth Sailor. Those gold ornaments look valuable. Per- 
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haps we can get some of them. 

Columbus. We won’t take them unless tliey give them to us. 

(Natives creep up to Columbus and men, giving them 
the parrots and cotton yarn. The chief offers Columbus 
gold.) 

Columbus. We must save the gold for the crown. 
Announcer. It was a weary voyage from September 6 to 
October 12. Columbus thought he discovered a new route to 
the Indies, but in reality he discovered a new world. 


THE WESTWARD VOYAGE 
Bv Lottie £. Morgan 

Characters and Costumes: Suggestions for the costumes 
of the principal characters and the members of the court zi'Ul be 
found in famous paintings of Columbus. 

Columbus, costume of the period, improvised. See pictures 
Diego, Dark blue or green garment to knees, bclte d at ivaist 
.4 small girl with a "long boh" end a land around tl: ' fetre- 
hcad may be used fern this character 
King Ferdinand, purple or other rich-colored robe, crown, 
and ruff 

Qui:en IsABicLLA, long gown with high ruff, lace, jewels, and 
a erown 

Two Pages, tights improvised from long hose, smocks to knees, 
belted, bands around feirchead 

Lords and Ladies, ornate costumes of the period, improvised 
Lady Dolores, court costume 
Don Juan, court lostumc 
Jester, usual jester’s costume 

Organ Grinder, dark garments, red kerchief, "organ" made 
from rough boards with crank attached. (^Mouth organ 
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behind scenes makes the music.) 

Monkey. broTvn cotton crepe garment fitting figure rather 
snugly, cut from sleeping garment pattern, long, wired 
tail, monkcy-facc mask, small cap, cup for pennies 
Spanish Cavalier, bright shirt and sash, wide trousers, high 
broad hat 

Gypsy Girls, fidl red or yellow skirts, black boleros, and 
bright kerchiefs 

Mate and a Number cf Sailors, sailor costumes 
Indlans. Indian costumes 


Act I 

Scene: A room in King Ferdinand's palace with two high- 
backed chairs, over which may be thrown any rich material, to 
give an cficct of elegance. 

Enter First Page, Lady Dolores and Don Juan, other 
Lords and Ladies, King Ferdinand, and Queen Isabella. 
King and Queen sit in chairs, with Lords and Ladies gioupcd 
at cither side. 

Qui.en. Your Majesty, I should like to tell you more of the 
stranger who came here while you were at the bullfight. 

King. The fight would have been better had the matador 
used hi.-5 head. 

Quj.en. The earnc.<tne.ss of thi.s man impressed me. He be- 
lieve' that the world is round and not flat, that monsters do not 
inhabit the deep, and that no lake of fire is beyond the horizon. 

King. Nonsense! We can all see that the earth is flat! And 
as for monsters in the deep, Don Juan has seen many of them. 
(To Don Juan.) Is not that true? 

Don Juan. Aye, Sire, I have .seen many monsters with fiery 
breath which wrecked ships that came too near. My own 
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brother was on a ship thus destroyed. 

King. Do you hear, my Queen? 

Queen. Yes, but good Father Pierre has faith in this man 
who says by sailing west he will reach the East, even distant 
India. {To Lady Dolores.) Tell the King what you know of 
him. 

Lady Dolores. Your Majesty, my own brother spent many 
months of his childhood in Genoa. He and Christopher Colum- 
bus studied together and played together. They have ever since 
been close friends. My brother tells me that Columbus v/as al- 
ways interested in maps and navigation. If this man should find 
a way to India, our perfumes and spices, our beautiful silks and 
shawls that arc now brought to us on the backs of camels across 
the burning sands of the desert, might be brought to us much 
more quickly and safely across the sea in ships, thus avoiding 
the cruel Turks. 

King. {Condescendingly.) Their love of finery causes our 
ladies to fail to use their reason. 

Queen. The time for tlie Court Performances is at hand. We 
shall discuss this important matter after the performers have 
entertained us. 

{Enter the Court Performers. The First Page announces 
each in turn. The Court Jester skips, pirouettes, snaps fin- 
gers, and so forth. He bo'x's in an exaggerated way before the 
King and Queen, approaches a courtier, teases him and 
skips to another, examines him, and then takes his place 
near one group of Lords and Ladies. Then the Organ 
Grinder and Monkey approach the King and Queen. The 
Organ Grinder directs the Monkey to stand at attention, 
shoidder arms, march, catch peanuts, remove cap and bow to 
the King and Queen, and pass tin cup. Lords and L.xdies 
drop in pennies. The two take their places near the other 
group of Lords and Ladies. 

Next the Seanisii C.AV.^LIER and Gypsy Girls come for- 
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ward. The Cavalier sings ‘‘The Spanish Cavalier,” with 
guitar acconipaniment, as a solo, or with others. The Gypsy 
Girls then do a fantastic dance with tambourines. When 
they finish, all take their places, some near one group of 
Lords and Ladies and seme near the other. Second Page 
enters.^ 

Second Page. Your ^Majesties, a stranger is at the gate of the 
castle who insists on seeing the Queen. 

Queen. What L the stranger's name? 

Page. Chri^tophcr Columbus of Genoa. Your Highness. 
Queen. Christopher Columbu.s! The man of our conversa- 
tion! 

King. Let us grant him an audience. (To Page.) Bid him 
enter. 

( Enter CoLU.Mnr.s, with maps and charts, and Diego. Both 
kneel before th> King and Queen. ) 

Queen. ChrLtopl'.er Columbus, what is your wish? 
CuLX'MBUS. Your Majesty has already listened nK)st sym- 
pathclically to my belief". I have a.sked in vain in my own land 
for boats to e.vplore the .«ca<. in o.'der to find a water route to 
India. I :-hould be lumored if \’our Highness would allow me to 
show you tl:e"e maps and charts of tlie land and sea as I know 
them. 

(Queen noth assent. She and Coi-umiu s confer.) 

Qui-EN. )\‘hat lead." x’ou to believe that the earth is round? 
CoLT’MEUS. Y'hcn a ship departs, the hull di'ajniear" first, 
the sails last. When the moon is “new,” the l.irger part of it is 
covered with what I believe to be the shadow f»f the earth. 

Queen. (Half convinced.) This sounds somewhat rea'^ona- 
ble. My King, shall we not help tliis num to reach India by a 
shorter route? 

Kinc;. ( Pompouily.) My Queen, this all sounds very fool- 
ish to the wi.-^er ones of us. Besides, why waste money which W'C 
need to carry on wars abroad and pleasures at home. 
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Queen. (Sadly.) I fear I can do nothing for you, Columbus. 

(Columbus bows low, kneels, and hisses the Queen’s 
hand; then rises and departs, sadly, followed by Diego. The 
Queen rises with a gesture as if calling Columbus to return. 
The King stands. The Lords and Ladies follow Columbus 
with their eyes. Meamvhile “Santa Lucia" is played softly off 
stage.) 

Queen. King Ferdinand, Lords and Ladies of the Court, I 
believe in this man. I am determined to give him help — if — if — 
I have — to-— sell my jewels to do so! 

(A gasp front the Ladies ' 

King. My Queen without jewels? >7ever! We shall see what 
can be done. Don Juan, follow thi-* dreamer and bid him return 
on the morrow. Now let us away. It is high time we dine! 

(Exeunt all.) 


Act II 
Scene I 

Deck of the “Santa Maria." Clear stage. 

Mate, .\dmiral, we have passed the Azores. The shores have 
gone from our sight. 

Now' must we pray, 

F or lo ! the very stars are gone. 

Brave .Admiral, speak, what shall I say? 
Columbus. Why. say, "Sail on! sail on! and on!’' Tell your 
men that when we reach India, rich revrards will be given them. 

hi ATE. ( Talks to Sailors; they arc sullen; returns to Co- 
lumbus.) 

hly men grow' mutinous day by day; 
hly men grow’ ghastly wan and weak. 

What shall I say, brave .\dniiral. say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn? 
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Why, you shall say at break of day, 

“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 

Mate. {Again talks to Sailors; returns to Columbus.) 

This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 

Columbus. {Sternly.) Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! 

(Sailors approach Columbus.) 

First Sailor. Did I see a light? 

Second Sailor. {Excitedly.) Was that a light? 

Mate. A light! A light! At last a light! 

Scene II 

On the shores of the New World. Clear stage. 

{Enter Columbus, Mate, Diego, Sailors, and Indians.) 
Columbus. {Left hand holding the staff of flag of Spain; 
sword in right hand.) In the name of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella of Spain, I take possession of this land! 

CURTAIN 

Note: In Act II of this play are used several quotations from the poem, 
‘^Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller^ 
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LANDFALL 

By Dorothy Brown Thompson 

“The Pinta made the signal of seeing land, which was first dis- 
covered by Rodrigo de Triana at about two leagues from the ship.” 

— From the narrative of Ferdinand Columbus. 

Rodrigo de Triana — 

His name is all we know 
Except that near the dawning, 

Five hundred years ago. 

It wras his eye that sighted 
That slender shining strand — 

A silver tongue of moonlight — 

And his the shout of "Land!” 

Then boomed the Pinta's cannon! 

Then swift across the dark 
From the commander’s vessel 
New torches caught the spark; 

And black groups in the moonlight 
Strained eager, doubting eyes. 

As saiU>rs swarmed the crossirees 
Against the brightening skies. 

He thought he saw the Indies 
Of silk and spice and gold; 

And swaggered as, thrice over, 
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His braggart luck he told; 
But never one who listened, 
Who thought he saw so clear, 
Guessed that their own Rodrigo 
Had glimpsed a hemisphere! 


THE DISCOVERY 
By J. C. Squire 

There was an Indian, who had known no change, 

Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 

Commingled noi.'-c; looked up; and ga.sped for speech. 
For in the bay, where nothing was before. 

Moved on the sea. by magic, huge canoes. 

With bellying cloth.' on poles, and not one oar, 

And lluttering coloured sign^ and clambering erev.s. 

And he. in fear, this naked man alone. 

Hi.s fallen hands forgetting all their 'hell.s. 

His Iip= gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 

.Vnd .'tared, and .'aw. and did not understand. 
Columbus's doom-burdened taravel> 

Slant to the srhore. and all their seam.-n land. 


THE YOrXG COLCMIJUS 
By NA.sfy B\ki» 'I i i .m i: 

The little .'on of tlie wea\er wont uj) an.d down the room • 
Two pau-'. out, two jjace.- back, to the drone of the driving 
loom. 
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His hands were deft with the shuttle, but his fancy wandered 
free — 

He was full of an old, old wonder: What lies beyond the sea? 

In the open door of the cottage he saw a picture framed — 

The sweep of the waters wide and blue when the western skyline 
flamed, 

With a golden pathway shining when the sun was very low. 

He shaded his eyes to watch it: Where does the bright way go? 

Down on the wharves at evening he marked the turning tide, 
The long waves pulling outward slow, the water surging wide, 
Forever drawn to the distance, and restless evermore. 

He sat and mused in the twilight: What of that other shore? 

The little son of the weaver wove on, the long years through, 
And, watching still and wondering still, to manhood’s stature 
grew; 

He traced with trembling finger dry scroll and map and chart. 
What lies beyond the sea? he said, the old dream in his heart. 

The long tides swung to seaward, the wind drew to the west. 
He gathered ships for his going because he could not rest. 

The white sails filled and fluttered; the old shores dimmed be- 
hind; 

He set his course unflinching for the goal that he must find. 

America, my country! the years are very long. 

But still we lift our praise today, and still we sing our song 
For him, the weaver’s little son, who questioned wistfully; 
What’s over on the other side? What lies beyond the sea? 
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OVERSIGHT 

By Dorothy Brown Thompson 

Columbus came from Italy — 

Columbus went to Spain — 

Columbus sailed a savage sea 
For glory and for gain. 

He dreamed of charting Europe’s trade — 
He dreamed they'd make a fuss 
And knight him — but he never made 
A single dream of us. 

He drove a stern determined prow 
For pepper and for tea — 

But never gave a thought to how 
Important we should be! 

OX THE DEFEAT OF A GREAT MAN 
By William WiLUfc'Rj-ORCi: Lord 

Fallen? How fallen? States and empires fall; 
O’er towers and rock-built wall.-', 

And peri.>'hed nations, floods to tempests call 

With hollow sound along the sea of time: 

The great man never fall.-'. 

He livers, he towers aloft, he stands .sublime: 
They fall who gi\e him not 

The honor here that suits his future name, — 
They die and are forgot. 

O Giant loud and blind! the great man’s fame 
Is his own shadow, and not ca.st by thee, — 
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A shadow that shall grow 
As down the heaven of time the sun descends, 
And on the world shall throw 
His god-like image, till it sinks where blends 
Time’s dim horizon with Eternity. 


COLUMBUS 

By Dorothy Brown Thompson 

Yesterday we sailed due xvest, which was our course. 

— ^Log of Columbus 

He held his course — ^he faced due west 
In spite of dread and mystery; 

He missed the object of his quest, 

But wrote his name in history. 

If, resolute when ways are dim. 

We hold our course, however bleak. 

Who knows but we may find, like him, 

A something better than we seek? 


BOOB BALLADS 
Chris the Xut 
By Bkrton Braley 

A Boob blew in from Genoa, and what a laugh we had. 

It got about the dumb-bell lout was pretty nearly mad; 

He said the earth was like a ball — now whaddyuh think of 
that? 

When all the really clever folks have shown us it is flat! 
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He said he’d sail around it — oh gee, we nearly died. 

Asking hini how his ship would stick upon the under side. 

We tried to kid him out of it, the simple rustic rube, 

But what can you do with such a guj' — no use, a Boob’s a 
Boob! 

3^ 3|C ♦ 

And when he found another world beyond the ocean’s rim, 

The wise guys said, “The lucky stiff — a perfect Boob like him! ” 


Q. E. D. 

By Dorotuv Brown Thompson 

Columbus had a the>is. and 
The core of it wa^ clear: 

‘•By sailing west one reaches cast 
Around this cosmic si)liere.'’ 
And all the time he didn’t know 
America was here. 

Columbus h.'id a theorem 
He startfd out t(» ])ri>ve — 

He headed v-e.'t a*- if hi- -hip 
Went sliding in gro(»ve. 

And -tumbled on thi- (ontinent 
BecaU'C it didn't nio\e. 

Colunibu- had a \ision. :iiifl 
He prov»-d hi- drearniu!' true 
fit didn't chaiisu- hi- preu'i-e to 
Hi'cover -oniething new) 

And tlial i- .dl that any nun 
Can e'.’er liojH- t<i flo' 
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Columbus proved a thing or two 
A lot of years ago 
And when again he went to Spain 
(Of course I do not know 
But I suspect) Columbus said, 
“Ahem! . . . I told you so.” 
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GREATEST OF DISCOVERERS 
By Emilio Castelar 

The name of Columbus suggests mysterious analogies to all 
those redeemers who owe their influence on humanity, and their 
renown throughout the ages, to suffering and sacrifice. For- 
tunate, thrice fortunate was the Genoese mariner in the attain- 
ment of his ambition. While yet in the full maturity of his 
powers, long before the infirmities of age had begun their blight- 
ing inroads, he lifted the veil from a new and beautiful world. 
True, after Columbus had brought America to light he did not 
grasp the significance and full extent of his achievement; nor 
would blind fate consent to the linking of his immortal name 
with his discovery, reserving that well-earned honor to a pilot of 
inferior merit. But, as if to make amends for tliis. he leaves in 
the background of fame all other navigators whose names are 
written in the priceless annals of di.scovery. . . . 

When Columbus, greatest of discoverers, appears at last, in 
an era when the intellects of men are ripening, and when mind 
and nature are becoming reconciled under the influence of re- 
ligious and scientific reformation, his personality .stands out in 
such exact projiortions, drawn in colors so bright, that it can 
never be confounded with another, or be hidden behind the 
glamorous mists that hung around other prominent historic 
characters who, less fortunate, have never with all their worth, 
risen so high as Columbus rose, nor won what he won — uni- 
versal remembrance and recognition. 

3S7 
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HIS SOUL WAXED STRONG AND HEROIC 
By John L. Spalding 

In the wholesome air of poverty, living from boyhood upon 
tlie e\’er-moving wave, in rude conflicts with the elements, buf- 
feted by storms and with frequent noise of battle around him, 
his soul waxed strong and heroic. His cradle was rocked by the 
side of the blue waters of the ^Mediterranean. From the hills of 
Genoa, with their .\lpine background of eternal snow, his 
j'oung eyes looked out upon the while sails and saw them fade 
away southward, while his heart followed after them. And later, 
in the silent watches of the night, clinging to the mast, or lean- 
ing o^’cr the dark mt'sterious waters, what dreams have come to 
solace him! v/hat vague forebodings of the task which God 
had set him! His father may comb wool; he will .seek the 
golden fleece . . . and he will find a New World deep hidden 
through the age.s and guarded by dragons of mi^re horrid .<hape 
than tho-'C which affrighted the imaginations of the heroes who 
sailed with Jason in the good ship .\rgo. 

The greatest men stand out from their fellows, and the char- 
acter of their age and other environment throw but a partial and 
uncertain light upon the causes which make them what they 
are. However favorable to the appearance of the great poet the 
Encdand of Elizabeth's day may have been, we are left in the 
dark when we come to ask ourselve.s why an untutored country 
boy. growing up in an obscure (orner, remote from the busy 
haunts of men, .should among millions be the only mind capa- 
ble of endowing with ininK^rtal life the Middle Ages, when they 
were about to di.-i.^olve and di.sapfK*ar bi-fore the breath of the 
modern world. Genius, like sanctity and henjism, remains for- 
ever marvellous and inexplicable. Its vesture, w'oven in the 
looms of time, we may behold; but the eternal Infinite, whence 
it draws its in.«piration and its power, throws about it deep 
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clouds of mystery which we can penetrate only by the fitful 
gleam of the lightning flash. . . . We see the parts; we see 
what is done; he beholds the boundless possible, which whis- 
pers from infinity, asking to be done; we tread the beaten path 
of dull routine; he leads to fresh thoughts ... or sails away to 
discover new worlds.* 

THE GREATEST EDUC.\TOR WHO EVER LIVED 
(From The New York Herald-Tribune) 

The voyage of Columbus was a protest against the ignorance 
of the mediaeval age. The discovery of the New V'orld was the 
first sign of the real renaissance of the Old World. It created 
new heavens and a new earth, broadened immeasurably the 
horizon of men and nations, and transformed the whole order 
of European thought. Columbus was the greatest educator who 
ever lived, for he emancipated mankind from the narrowness of 
its own ignorance, and taught the great lesson that human 
destiny, like divine mercy, arches over the whole world. If a 
fierspective of four centurie=! of progress could have floated like 
a mirage before the eye^- of the great di>coverer a.s he was 'light- 
ing San Salvador, the American school-house would have loomed 
uji as the greatest institution of the Xew V'orld's future. Be- 
hind him he h.id left mediaeval ignorance encumbered with 
supeistition. and paralyzed by an eccle.^iastical pedantry which 
passed for learning. Before him lay a nev.' world with the prom- 
ise of the potency of civil and religious liberty, free education, 
and popular enliglitenment. Because the school-house, like his 
own vt)3’age, has been a jirotest against popul.ir ignorance, and 
has done more than anything else to make our free America 
what it is. it would Irivc towered above eveiydhing else in the 
mir.age-like visiim of the world's progress.** 

From an ai title, Columbus In Cuthohe World. By permission of the pub- 
lisher 

* • By permission. The Y otk Ilruild Tribune 
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THE FAITH THAT SAVED COLUMBUS 
By Maurice Francis Egan 

It was faith that saved Columbus. It was faith that made him 
true to his purpose during those long waiting years — not mere 
human faith in the things of sight, in those concrete evidences 
of the strange, unknown world which the billows of the sea had 
brought, but a stronger belief that God . . . and St. Michael, 
who had conquered the demon, and St. George, who had van- 
qui-shed worse monsters than those of the Atlantic, were with 
him. . . . 

He was a man in a million, an apostle, a prophet, a seer. 


THE do:mixtcax republic makes P.WMEXT 
TOWARDS COLUMBUS mi::mori.\l lighthouse 

From the Bulletin of the Pan Am;riian Union, Xovemher, 1938 

On September 27, 193S. the Dominican Rerniblic became the 
first country to make an actual a])prnpriation towards con- 
struction of the Columbu.'. Memorial Lightlujiise when Dr. 
Andrt-.s Pa=toriza. Mini^ter to the United Slates, depewited with 
Dr. L. S. Rowe. Director General of the Pan .-\merican Union, 
an initial contribution of S2.09.*>.1 3. This is the first of four an- 
nual payments that the Rejiublic will make in accordance with 
a report recently adoj^ted by the Gucerning Board of the Pan 
.American Union rc-commending that .SI. .300.000 be contributed 
bj' the -American Republics, towards c oust ruci ion of the monu- 
ment, thi." sum to be di->lributcd proportionately among the 
governments on the ba-i.> of jiopul.itiiin. 'I he report al-o recfim- 
mended that the .‘'Uin- corre-porifling to each government bc‘ 
paid in four annual in-tallmenl'., payments to bc'gin in in 

view of the plan to complete the lighthouse by 1942 so that it 
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may be inaugurated on October 12 of that year, the 450th an- 
niversary of the discovery of America. The government of El 
Salvador recently announced its willingness to contribute the 
sum assigned to it in the report, but the Dominican Republic is 
the first country to make an actual payment. 

Continental approbation of the project to erect a monument 
to the memory of Columbus in the Dominican Republic was 
first obtained at the Fifth Internationa] Conference of Ameri- 
can States, which met at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. As set forth 
in a resolution of the Santiago Conference, and as reiterated in 
the resolutions approved at succeeding conferences, most re- 
cently at the Buenos Aires Peace Conference of 1936, it is con- 
templated that the monument shall be erected with the co- 
operation of all the republics of the Western Hemisphere. In 
the United States, approval of the project was signified in a 
concurrent resolution of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives which declared that “it is the desire of the people of the 
United States to participate in this movement to honor the 
memory of the great navigator and discoverer.” 

The monument will be built at Punta Torrecilla, just outside 
of Ciudad Trujillo (formerly called Santo Domingo), the capi- 
tal of the Dominican Republic and the oldest permanent Eu- 
ropean settlement in the New World. The remains of Columbus 
now buried in the cathedral of Ciudad Trujillo, will be removed 
to a special repository beneath the center of the cross. 
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A COLUMBUS PROCESSION 
By Edna Fortsch 

My pupils were studying about Columbus in history class. In 
art class they made illustrations of scenes from the life of Co- 
lumbus, and then decided to make a large picture of the pro- 
cession formeil v/hen Columbus returned from his first voyage 
to the New World. 

For their picture, Ihe children p:ustcd together seven sheets 
of nianila paper IS x 24 inches, making a long panel. All the 
drawing was done free-hand, with soft chalk. 

Columbus on his horse wms drawrn first, in about the muldle 
of the panel. In front of him were sailors carrying stuffed birds, 
g.dd ornaments, and banners of red and gold. In front of the 
sailors w^ere six Indians with bright head-dres.=es, carrying trin- 
!;ets. At the far right of the panel were the king and queen, 
sitting under a canopy of red and gvild. Back of Columbus were 
more sailors with banners, and, following them, some Spanish 
.soldiers. 

After the figures were drawn, they were painted with easel 
paints. Next the cobblestone street was painted in with light 
gray, so that there would be a contrast between the street and 
the figures. In the background, houses were diawn and painted 
in light colors. Red and gold flags w’ere shown waving from win- 
dows of some of the houses. 

When the figures and objects w'ere finished, tliey were out- 
lined in black. Strips of black construction paper 4 inches 
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wide were pasted around the back of the picture, forming a 3- 
inch black border. 


A LESSON FOR COLUMBUS DAY 
By Russell L. Connelley 


I. Aim. 

To become familiar with the life and work of Christopher 
Columbus. 

II. Outline for study. 

A. Parentage. 

1. Nationality of parents. 

2. Occupation of parents. 

B. Date and place of Columbus' birth. 

C. Boyhood of Columbus. 

D. Education. 

1. His liking for geography and astronomy. 

2. Continued study outside of school. 

E. First experiences a sailor. 

F. Columbus in Portugal. 

1. Marriage. 

2. Maps and charts. 

3. Columbus and Toscanelli. 

G. Westward to the Ea>t. 

1 . Need for a new trade route. 

2. The earth as Columbu.s thought it to be. 

a) Size. 

b) Shape. 

3. Getting aid for the voyage. 

a) Difficulties encountered and the reasons for these 
difficulties. 

b) Different attempts made. 

c) Ultimate suca*ss attained by persistent effort. 
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4. The voyage. 

a) Actual dangers encountered. 

b) The fears of the sailors and their attitude 
toward Columbus. 

5. The discovery of America. 

a) Date of discovery. 

b) Importance of discovery. 

6. The return to Spain. 

H. His other voyages to the New World. 

I. Later life of Columbus. 

1. Importance of discovery not realized. 

2. The death of Columbus. 

III. Suggested pupil activities. 

1. Locate the birthplace of Columbus. 

2. hlake a map showing the route followed by Colum- 
bus on each of his four voyages to the New World. 

3. Compare the “Santa Maria” with a modern steamship 
as to size. 

4. Find pictures of ships such as were used at the time 
of Columbus. 

5. Compare the voyage of Columbus with a similar voyage 
today as to time required. 

6. Read the poem, “Columbus,” written by Joaquin 
Miller. 

7. Prepare a paper on one or more of the following sub- 
jects: 

a ) Superstitions of Columbus’ Day. 

b) Getting Aid for the Voyage, 
r) Why Columbus Succeeded. 
d) First Glimpse of Land. 

c) Columbus in the New World. 

/) The Return to Spain. 

8. Make posters to illustrate some phase of the work of 
Columbus or some incident in his life. 
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IV. Completion test. 

Fill the blanks in the jolloioing statements with the word or 
words needed to complete the meaning. 

1. Christopher Columbus was born in , Italy. 

2. In school, Columbus was especially fond of the study 

of and . 

3. The capture of by the in the year made 

the people of Europe anxious to find a new trade route to the 
East. 

4. Columbus believed that the earth was . 

5. Columbus received aid for his voyage from and 

, the king and queen of . 

6. The king and (lueen could nf)t help him for a time be- 
cause they were enga.ged in a war with the . 

7. The names of Columbus' ships wc-re , , 

and . 

S. The date the voyage began was . . 

9. The place from vdiich he set sail was , . 

10. The date of the discovery of .\merica was , 


11. Columbus called the natives of America becan''e 

he thought he had reacljcd . 

12. He named the i.da.nd where he lanrled , which 

mean- . 

l.-i. The American native.- thought that llse whUe men were 


14. Columbus made voyage-- in all to the New World. 


Kly to Ti-st 

3. ('onslantinojile, Turks, 
1453 


1. Genoa 

2. geography, a.slronomy 
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4. round 

5. Ferdinand, Isabella, Spain 

6. Moors 

7. “Santa Maria,” “Pinta,” 
“Nina” 

8. August 3, 1492 


9. Palos, Spain 

10. October 12, 1492 

11. Indians, India 

12. San Salvador, Holy Savior 

13. gods 

14. four 
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